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\u 1 ’. J. — . / Mi‘inn 'n' nf tin* of Mlitidni Lirin!:;sf.o}t, JMcm-- 
in'.r nj^’i'iini'rrss in 177 1, \11C>, anjl 177f»; 7)i:ftf.vc(i/s^fo the 
Fcftrral (Jonn ni itnt. in 17S7,; tfud dorrmor nf t ini Slate, of 
Nctv Jci sejt/ from 177(i /ol7J‘0. IVith .Fj't r(fc(st* from hh 
dorrr.yjofn/cncr, and N'otinrs of various 7nc7nhcrs qjdfJiis 
Famitjj, iJy 'J'uEojiou.t: SunciwicK, Ju. ^c\v Vork: J. & J. 
Jlurpc.r: * • 

'rifE Ufu of \Vasliin«;fon by ibu present Cliinf. Itistjpo,of the 
TTiiIumI Si;it.c'«, Ihe M(jnioir.s of .lellenson, ;uul the Jiio^raphical 
Skuti'lies of Oli‘5, (Ic.ny, MiirriM, Jay, and t)ihors, actors (liying 
llu; siiiij.»;u:lo Tor national iinlepfiulcncc*, anti pioinoters and acconi- 
plisher.s ot the Uevolntitni, bav(^ largely canitributed tt) our inu.^nt^ 
of infurinati\)n in regard to the origin and progress of our govern- 
incnt, and have jioiin-.d a Ibiod of light u]K>n the. olherwiso ob- 
scure operations wiiich ])laccul ii'i^ninong llie nations of the world ; 
thus constituting an original s lurcc of historical materials, indis- 
pensable to a correct conception of our early political history. 
We say indispensahle, for, though public dticumenHTJ^iistory 
docs not err, yet it is limited, anti from its vnry«i3turc, can afford 
only an imperfect knowledge o!"*tbe di.sposition and charaider of 
the times and pcojile to whoti’. it relates. It is defective in de- 
veloping the springs of exertion — the motives wJiicIi impelled 
individuals, and in disclosing the remote means, wbicii, receiving 
strength and impoiTaucc from a chain of circurn.slances, have 
worked great changes, Tt is merely the external exhibitfon of 
facts — a chronicle of events, i^mcliines, it is true, particularly 
and satisfactorily detailed, hut never displaying / picture whose 
lights and shades give promiiicncy^ud relief . to tl*^ bald sketches 
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of chronoloji;ical narrative. The intrigues and maclunationsof the 
ambitious, the soUisli, the wicked — ihc formation, ruptures, a? ! 
ainaljj;Mnintion of parlies — tlie conflict of local interests, and 4f 
locaicijealousies — tlie inlinito variety and di veriijence, of opinion — 
all have a conihined influence in shjjpint; the course of public 
aflairs in a stale, where, as with us, thi^ power has rested witli th(i 
peo|)Ie. It is, then, on account of llie information which is brought 
out on thcs(‘ diflerent j)oints, that wc esteem the class of works 
to which we have alluded, to hc^of so much ini[)ortaiicc. I^ord 
llacon (jxpresses the distinction which we would illustrate, by a 
comparison df the characteristics of the diflenuit kiiuls of liisto- 
rical composition. “History,’^ says he, “ which ina}' he called 
just and perfect 1 istory, is of three kijids: — the first, chronicles 
— the second, Jives — and tlu^ Ihiril, narrations or relations. Of 
lliese, although the first he most comph'ti^ and (thsalule kind of 
history, and hath most estimation and *;l(U‘y» yc't ihc second ex- 
enlltdk it in jmfit and nscy and the third in verity and since- 

ritv.^^ 


\Vfi rejoice, that to the list already mentioned, wo arc now 
enabled to add the Jdfe cf (Sovernor Livin‘»;ston, who took so 
active a part in our anto-revolLdionary contioversies, and who 
was not less distin<j;uished when llui hour of peril had arrived. 
It k' a contribution to the memririals of his aa;(‘, which the his- 
torian who is destined to i;ive^ life, cDusistency, anil a j>hil()sophi- 
bal hearini^ to our annals, will not disi(‘i 2 ;ard. lie will iiiid more 
to cnliji;liteii liis ]iath in a letter of Lanreus, of I /ivinujslon, or of 
Wasliimrton, Jlian in the loose speculations of the contemporary 
annalist; and he w'ill, at lea^'t, hi^ enahle,d to judi:;e more correctly 
of tjie spirit which animated, and the dillicullii'S which beset 
them. In the 'writings of Livini.'iston, lie will discover Jn)w sa- 
(Mrdly tlie fire of liberty, which was hroinj^hl from the liomes of 
their ancestors, was kept alive on the ilomestic altars of the colo- 
xusts, till it hiM>t out in a broad and univiMsal flame, lii the fa- 
mily incident — in tlui ])ersnnal ;^’iecdote, which may be recorded 
in this ]\lomoir, he will gather m substance wliicli will jj;ivc 
stren»;th and add value to his structure. 

Jlcfdro, liowever, enterin»; upon our task more jiarticularly, it 
bcdioves us, as critics and reviewers, to speak of the manner in 
which the w'l’iter of this volume, ^\\\ Sediiju ick, has accomplished 
his w'ork. It is, wc believe, his first essay before the public, 
though the strenglh and yisjour of lanj:;uage and thouj^lit wdiicli 
he displays, evince tlnil be is a practised and reaily writer. So 
far as the style is concerned, this work is an eflort at eflbctivc 
composition, w hich is well suslained lhrou«j;hout the whole vo- 


lume. It is liijjniJicd, and yet sufli-iently lamiliar ; at limes, how- 
ever, manifesli ig some little allcctalioii. lint wc arc w illing to 
^kc il, even •iioukl it be moA; requisite, cum gmno salts, Mr. 


* 
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Scclgwick^s rclationsliij) to the suhjecitf of his memoir, afforded 
Jv;,Ti the utmost facilities for the successful compleliou of the bio- 
graphy ; while the priilc* ofanceslry docs not seem to have swayed 
him from a coinmunilahlc impartiality. ^J'lic notices of dilferent 
members of tiie lamily wliieh he has given, render the'^vork 
more valuable in tin* ey(*s ?»f tliosc inl(in?s1ed ; and do not detract 
from its real merit, howevcT iniudi tliey dislnrl) our renections in 
the reading, by drawing ofl'the mind from the principal siiliject. 
"We wonhl have j)r(‘.fcrrcd to see all these sketches eilluu’ groujjcd 
at the close of the vtihime, or Ihrown in at the bottom of the 
page, by way of noles, as he lias done in some instanct'S. "J'hc 
corresjiondeiice which he has ])ubUsheMl, is of a ^'cry intcu’csting 
characlcr, ami will he pcnisi*il hy every one u^lli jileasnre, pro- 
fit, ajid a ilesire hir m«)re. Lured, p(*rhap<, hy the nature; rifflo- 
vernor 1 ilvingston’s Irlfers, _M r. S!-<l<i;\vick has made his writings 
fjuile snhordijiale. It. i.> tlie great fault which wr; have to find; 
for, it is upon his writings — !iis polilicil and moral essays — that 
lliiS rcpulillion must. <!< as Ih-'y weji*, during his lib* timi', 

live source of his gr(*a(es{ honours. ^Diese lilc'rarv lifU'lorm.incOf? 
are unknown to the gnuit body of readt'rs, as imudi as the iiiedit- 
cal correspondence. 'Tbev were ]Addished in the ('jibemd’ral pub- 
lications of the period, and are! now lost, c'vcept Ihat^ here and 
there, on the slielves of thf; induslrions anli'|uary, a copy is to 
be found. In the course of our im|uirit\s, ou the V(‘ry sccITn; of 
bis controversial ami literary hfliohi-s, we bavi^ uol btam enabled 
to discover more tliau one, ov at mosL two c.u[)ies of bis best pro- 
ductions. 

On this account, we sliall take a morn jiarlicular sui’rt'y of (Jo- 
vernor J -ivingsloii's jjndensions as a lih-rary ami jiolit ical wi’itm*, 
than might seem consistent with tin; largir portion »>f Mi*. 

WMck’.s book, wliicb is devoted io bis otjuu* labours — referring* l^o 
the original jiublicalions, and bi*ingi;ig togetln.*r tlu; bisloric-al facts 
illustrating bis writings. "Die course ubieb we purjiose 1«) pur- 
.sue, will not j)rev'ent us from putting before the reader the mali;- 
rial incidents of bis life; nmhwe will, if our limits sliall allow, 
give some extracts from the corresjiondence. 

'^rheu’e may be obsm-ved in the life of almost cvcr^Mi'ui who 
has been of distinguislied service to mankiml^a r.nliating point 
from which all his actions secei to have mnanated, or some cx- 
clusiv'C oliject to which tluw tend, 'I'liis may be consiflered ao 
const.ilut.iiig the condition of lus existence. We observe in Wash- 
ington, in ills every action, a chaiMcteristic energy — not vaulting, 
breathless, brooking no restraint as in llie Lotsican, but cautious, 
collected, e<[uable — yet sleepless. His patriotism was iu lijs acts. 
In lliem, we discover the mo^imont wbicli will never perish. In 
Jefferson, wc see, not a diverse, but a dillcrcnl priiciple of being. 
He, loo, was energetic, as every mgii must be, wh*» would advance 
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V 

the physical condition of his race. It was :i moral o\oi foment, 
lie need not have left the breezy lieij>hfs of jMontieello to liri.vo 
exerted it. No “ busy hinn of inen’^ was nerc^ssary to exhihit 
its existence. It was an inlelh ctiial power wliieh was calculated 
to sitake to their •foundations the. iiiM itntions of our aiicostors 
which liad become viuici-abie wilii the mould i‘f al)u>t‘. It. was a 
love of fj-eedom, to Avhieb every ])as>ion was s!d'.s<Tvi«Mit. It 
came l\)rlli as an oracle of wisdom — as a voicA; dei’Iai iiJi; tin; riu;lils 
to wbicli the world was tlien entitleil. Jfc wi.dii-d every ibiiiji; 
free, as the mountain air; ami opposed every s]M‘cies of restraint, 
moral, intelU'ctiial, and jdiysieal, whicli was artiticially [)rodii<A‘d, 
and not oI)viously essential in tin*, economy of nature. Jti this 
trait of charactejp (jovernor Livinii;s4)n bore a striking reseiii- 
blance to Jell'erson. 

His early life alfords nothing remarkable. He .was born at 
Albany in Nijveniber 1 1 .* ;s grcndlatlu'r .IJobert LiviuL'ston, 
tlie first of the family wlio came to this I'ountrv, was tin; son of 
a Scotch clergyman. Father and son fled to Holland on acci»nnt. 
of the j)er.seculion tlio former encountered for his non-ctinformily. 
^"he fatlun* died shortly aftcu*, .iiid Robert salh-d for this country. 

lie, hcoanic jKissessed of a largo mannrini osiido on iho Hudson 
river, sonie of which still continues, we l)idie\ (*, in the possc.ssion 
of his descendants. 'To him succce<led Rjdlij), his <(.f*ond son, 
w!io was not otherwise distiniLuislied, than that he lu.dd a seat, 
fora Jong lime, in the council. William l/iving'^lnn, the, go- 
vernor, was the liftli son of JMiilip and (’ailnrine I .ivingstiUL 
He was graduated at \ ale, at the h' ad of Ids <*l:iss, in 17 11, 
whence he entereil himself as a student at law in tlu^ ollice of 
JMr. Alcxaiulei', an emitient IaAv>cr in the city of .Now York. 
The polilicral j)rinciples of this genlUmian, whicli ran ••'(rongly in 
lavour of jxipuJar rights, .doubtless tended to develop fhosi.- gorms 
of charai'ter which produced se.ch gnml fruits iii the suiiSLM|n(Mit 
life of Jdvingston. It is a remark, which is gonerally correct, 
that most of the distinguished ^luliliciaiis of lids eouiilry, who 
liave. been also members of the liTgal proldssion, liave received 
Ihcir political cnaul from those with \\lmmlh(‘v jiursned tlndr 
prepar».U-;*.y studies, 'riiere is so stroov; a relation between the 
exposition ami study of law, ;uul tlur cou.>id('!‘alioii of llu: motives 
and intentions of its framers and the reason of it, that lawyers, 
more than any other chiss, are ajit.to eiiier into political sjiecula- 
lions; and it is not unreasi»iiahbi to sujipose that ingenuous youth 
W'ould yield the same res]>ect to opiidous of lids kimi, as to les- 
sons of legal knovvleilge. 'rjie coiiclitioii of mental depimdcnce 
once tvllowed, the adoption of opinions may justly he traced to 
that source. 

The first cflcjts in print of JNIr. Livingston, seem to be at va- 
riance with thCfUbservation just madc^ and arc to be noticed only 
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for llto indopondonl spirit wliicli they In’catlio. While in the 
olllro of .Ml*. Alc\;ni(U‘r, ho piil)lisht!(l ;in Kssay in Parkor’s 
Ihiv,'"’ i.i which lu* n1l;icko.l wilh frotwloin tlio inaltoiilioii 
and n('i!;h'rt of lawyers in rojiard fo the sliidies of their f^lerks, 
and their sellishness in k»iepinu; ihem ni llie driidu;ery of wrilin;r 
wiiheni anv pi’esju-ct of iinj)ic»v<‘!i)ent. ^This attack, which coidd 
not have him iinloccd e\cc})l hy persoJial caiisi'S, was imdouht- 
odly directed :Ju;ainsl his iri>triicior. Another piece, in the same 
j)id)lication, in which, nnih'i* tly.* similitude of an incident in V o.- 
nict', he, ridicules certain liotions of rank ent(‘rlained hy Mrs. and 
Miss Alexander, produced a mi^understandinu!;, whTeh ••ventilated 
in his leaxinu; the olVice of t he lather •md hushand of the olfended 
fair. JIi! now enteia d tln^ cdlice of \\ illiani i^lfnith, well known 
in the histor\ ol' New ^ or!;. 

In J7I7, -.Mr. ! ' . pu!)]isin‘d his tirst p^nd’ornianca' llial 

lias att;.;: i-d a:i\- ciiaracter. It is the most known of any of his 
j)i‘o he-lioj:s. and was {xceedinuly j;t*pn!ar at the litne; at least, 
we shou'.l infer so from the tact that fhi^ copy hi-lhia^ us is of the 
llnrleerth edit ion, 'Oi'l is dated I 7.^0. It i.> mililhal IMiilosophii^ 
Soliiude," ^.c. t)f tills poem, ii/wero iinc-dled for to speak, ae- 
coriliiis U) 1l)o Severe rults of gilieisiji. n js ip^v almost forgot- 
ten. !( was <‘videnfly llii’own otf in a j'iomenl of leisure, and 
intiMided to e\j)iav-..s the natural !eelini»;s of the author, at. a j#<.‘riod 
>vheii the i»;u>liin|L!;s of a l.e irt^ jit^t warmial hy intellectual pur- 
suits, would seek utterance in strong; laneuaii;i', (J/lnm .svh/e /i/r- 
y’/s’, iiiffi's rsf of viri hoiiii ni.s .sv/m/t ttra. It is not without some 
passaties whicli are worthy i)f **itatioii for their llowiijy^*; smooth- 
ne.-NS ; as, when sjxjakiu^ of the garniture of th.e dilferent; sea- 
•'•ms: — ^ 

rosy lifi'OJiK'd spriMjc, April sliewr-r^j 
Vi^ilo’, from iIk* worn*; ol llif- rlVin;.^ Ilowois; 

III dri p( I- vfl'duse, MimiiK r rl.»l!u-s i|u* |)':iiii, 

Ami uiiUiiiiii !>i'mU ln 'iv.e.ii I’lc jp.l U-w |;-i iiii ; 

'J'lii’ li't'i s u'c. ji .irislji-r, ‘Mul Uie w liispi-nn;.:; 

/iif/zt: o’< r tl/i I.tuai or'iii':. iin»r I lie \ .ilc.s; 

'J'ljf tlij'.v<.ry tr:bi s in'lpiy coiira-,:oa Mooiii, 

I’lolij.sc Willi swells ami IV.iy-iaiil wil!i prii'umc.” 

liold cxpri*,s.sions like that in llie succijediiig passage, aPeTcry fro- 
•pient : — • 

“ I’roicct die just, s/re:i** their fcleomy Iiomis, 

Jk-caliii lliLir bluinhcr.-^ and rctVi sli ihcir powers.” 

The conjdel, 

“ Hail, wedlock ! hail, inviol.ihlc tye ! 

Ptrjiclufil fuunfaiu ttf tioiuei^fir. jmj /** 

is no improvement upon JMilton, nor is it good versification. It 
is rjuitc as well for the reputSKion of Livingston, that this poem 
rest in the oblivion in which it has long repoifcd. The author 
possessed a fervid fancy, but notine suilicieiitly -‘»;ong and ori- 
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ginal to gain him fame as a poet beyond Ids own da^’’. IIi.«r merit 
as a writer, lies in anollicir charan1c;r. j\lr. Jdvingston published, 
at a later period of his life*, in C’ollin’s (Ja7X*tle, a po(*ti(!al address 
to Owicral Washintjton. Jl is Ihe n»erc Hiekering “ of the Muse’s 
anloiir in liis wane* of life”; — a pocip in blank verso, not so 
marked as to warrant an extraol.'^ One general remark on Ids 
poetic eflforts, wideb readily occurs tj) the reader, is, that tlie 
same dread of factitious and acri(b*ntal impcu'tanc.e, which was 
characteristic, of his wllol(^ life, manifests itself strongly in all of 
them, and ovincers how decided a turn his mind had taken at the 
earliest period of his ])ublic labours. 

While yet a stud(*nl at law, Mr. Liivingston united himself 
with Miss b’inci.; a lady with whoin*he ii\(‘d formally years 
with the utmost rlomestie happiness. It was to h(*r, foi ty years 
after, while absent from him at r.«ebanon Spa, on account, of her 
health, that he addressed an allectionale hntei*, so jilayfid and so 
beautiful, that we cannot diihar oiirselv('S the pleasure of pri sent- 
ing to oiir read(*r.s a passage which occurs in that transcript, of tlic 
heart — the postscript;. It shows how the jiassion of youth cou- 
linucd its strength and freshness in the incieasc^ of years. ‘‘ Jf,” 
he says, “ I were to live to the ggc of Methnsalt‘m, I heli(?ve. I 
should not forget a certain flower that I once saw in a certain 
garden; and howev'er that flowcn* may have slme fad(‘d, towards 
the evening of that day, 1 shall.ahyays rem<*nd)j*r how it bloomed 
ill the morning; nor shall I ever lovtj it the Ie-<s for lliat defray 
which the most beautiful and fragrant tlowt.*rs are. subject to in 
the courss* of nature.'”t In the fall of the y(*ar 17 I'S, Mr. Living- 
ston was admitt.<;d to tlio bar. 

ire soon found himself immersed in jiiisinoss. At a time, in- 
deed, when a liberal education was the jiortion of hut: few, and 
when induccniciiLs so gmil were prcsciilod lo ilioso i'v.w, il i.s not 

remarkable that he slioulil have siicceed(*il well in his profession. 
Mr. Livingston, however, ditl more. He. rose, at once to a high 
rank as a hiNvyer, and ultimatelyM?arrie<l off the first honours of 
the class- In 17513, only ftiur yeails afUn* his admission, he was 
selected, in conjunction with ^ViHiam Smiih, Jr., to prepare a 
digest of tlic colony laws, a work of too much importanc.e to ho 
intrusted to unskitful hands, though not admilling of any scope 
for originality. 

Tlic young barrister was ill at case in the cpiict practice of his 
profession, however rich his emoluments or exclusive his honours, 
while the peojile were oppressed b}" the ignorance, mismanage- 
ment, and craft of those in power. He launched his hark boldly 
into the political sea, and hoisted the pennon of popular privi- 

* The curious mai/ find this Ode republished in Mr. Carey’s American Museum. 

4 Jyi. 
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Icj^o. Governor Clinlon was al lhat lime at the head of the ad- 
ministration party — the party to which Air. Tjiviim;ston’s father 
and jjrandfatlier Iiad been allatdied. Willi a /.oal that hencefor- 
ward never tind, he cmuinencc'd llie publication of the lnde[)en- 
dent lli'lleclor, a periodical, in which he jin^jiosed to teacfi llic 
nature ami excr*llem*e of the constitulion, the inestimable value 
of liberty, tlie disastrous ctlccts of l)i.u;olry, the sliaine and horror 
of bonda«i;e, the importance of r(dii;ion, imjiollulc'd ami unadulte- 
ralc witli superstitious adtlilions ami invimtions. ’■ An oliject so 
various and indiscriminate, and so bold, zealously pursmul, could 
not but excite the enmity of many, and especially those interest- 
ed in a continuance of abuse, 'riie pulpit hurlial its anatlunnas; 
the closet ji;ave fint’h its warnini»;s anil e.ven^ivil majijistrac.y 
exerted its authority against tbe darinii; innovator. So »;reat was 
the opjiosition, that the iirintm* even refused to iiio on with the 
work, because he was threalemed with the loss of the public ])rint- 
iu^*, if hi^ continued the pidilicalion. \t'{ the author had tlie sa- 
tisfaction of seeiuii; lliat his labours were jaajuited, by evcilimr a 
spirit of impiiry ajuon^ the people; !)v j>;ivin»* rise to usidul laws, 
or to atteiu[)ts in tbe assembly to p^ss thiun, such as a ri'toriiiatioii 
in tbe roads and city watch, an alteration of tin? excisii lavvs, ami 
the reduction of cojiper half pertet*. 'I’hese were so mitny direct 
benelits cotifcrred by the Uetlector Ujxm tlni province. Aloreover, 
his adversaries laid at his do(»r, the op]>osition, temj)orarily*^suc- 
eessful, to the esiablislinient of K ifl«;’s ('olli\i:;e upon ihe sectarian 
basis first jirojiosed. Ihit, entitled as he was to the gratitude of 
his fellow-citizens, he declares lhat lie never wrote for fame ; that 
it was perfect ly indiU'erent to liim who planned, who t?^eculed, 
or \Nho lrium|died ; lhat he cared not who was the doer, so long 
as the thing was iloii(\t * 

'I’o present an analysis of the difieronL papers of the f{eneclnr 5 
would be incompatible with our limits. \\’(; sliall conlinO our- 
selves to those of a more, enduring interest. In tbe twelfth num- 
])cr, lln're are some eM-dlenl oh.servat ions uj)on me,dical quacke- 
ry. 'riie ^vaiit of well educ.aU-d and skilfid physic.ians, was one 
of the greatest evils under which the colonists siitfered. IVeteu- 
ders there were in ahiimlance. In New York city ahfww, there 
were in 17o0, above forty men who were evi^i ignorant of the 
names of their drugs. 

“ And yet,” say.s llic Urflcclor, “«> slriii;;i*Iy absurd is our conduct, tli.il the 
meanest (Jiuick amonj^ them, insinuates liimsclt' into a .suh.'ti.ilcjico. W'liilc wcarc 


* One of the pamphUds which appeared for the ])urpose of counteracting’ Mr. 

Idving.ston’s laixiurs, was cnlillud, A letter to thu Independent Uctlcfitur, by 
J)avid Marin lien Jesse, pastor al Amieiionka,” and is dated 173d. Our Ueflec- 
tor is lierc treated with unsparing sevSrity, as one guilty of dainnuble and 

subject to the baleful doom, from which there was no repca'^. ^ 

* ricf. Ind. Kef. p. dO. • 
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tenneious of our properly, and justly |?lory in laws wisely calculated for Wie pre- 
servation of our ])ossessions, liow prcpostenjiis is our conduct, in tnisliiv^ cnir 
persons to murderous quacks and licensed assassins ! Ity tlu; law of the land, u 
j)erson is g’uilly of murilcr ii>r killiii!^ a man, by throwing’ a stone from a house 
into ll>c street, where peojjle usually pass, tiiough lluM'e he. no evidenre ol' ma- 
lice prepense. And sli^^ll an ilHteralc inouiitehank, who deals aI>oul the instru- 
ments of destruction, escape with itnpiiiiis^, >i|hcM it is demonstrahle, that he 
bus often tk'in'iM'd his jiatienl.s Jiflifi*, as if Ju- had stabbed ih .'in to the hi-art 

To how lumoiiliiblo nn I'xioid nn* these nniiiirks applicuhli' to 
many vscclions of our counlry at llm presotit day ! Wil.li our lio- 
lanic. doctors and ]iyi 2 ;oian inodi.ciiu‘S, how far art; wc removed 
IVoin lilt! evils whicli are hero <lej)rec.:ited ? 

In the suc^eedini^; ])aj)cr, ^Nlr. .Liviu^sloii treats of party divi- 
sions. His ohs(‘rvatioiis show lint, parly men were much the 
same at that, as l.!u.-y arc at pre.s;i<iL 'riie followinj^ test, oc- 

curs to us as a just. one. 

“ When 1 sec a inr^.n waim in mi inipovtaul an uil.iir as tin- cri’.innon intert si, \ 
either siisjieiul niy Judi';m. nl or p.iss a in iii-i fix !t it \\\i -u i tiud iiiut mis- 

represcMiing and vilil\ in ;’ hi:-; advors.-rlt"!, I t;.ke il t-r/ a shrc\'n! ‘•',.,‘1, ihU it i.s 
soinelhuig' more th.tn li.i- l.iiul.-ihli; inotivc iic pieiciu!-', which iiujn ls iiiiii with 
sucli iinpetuo.'iity and vioh:ncvd’ 

Mr. Jjiviiig;slon ever mauir<J^ded an iinj>ationce. of ecclt^siaslical 
supremacy — a sensit ivemrss witich was IhsSired and slreiijfllieucd 
hv the as^^tm-leucv which the. hipNcopaliaus had al.au earlx jieriod 
actjuiretl with the. lMej;lisli jrovenmrs of the colony of New \'ork, 
and hy the disposiiion whic.h they mauile.slcil, and the, measures 
they J)ursued, to rt lain it. M!j*exerLe<l his wliolt! inlelleclual 
power Iluir pnuensiou.s; and not les< aijjainst olhers wlm 

wisiie.d or c^ouuleuanceal the e.stahli.shnumf. ol a stair r(;lie;lon; lor 
such is iToman fallihilil that the Ih‘r>hy Icrians of Xew lOiuji.liiml 
had already shown an iiiUderaiice whojly iueoii.^isleut willi iheir 
earlier princijdes. Jlis Irller to Dr. M.is.m, wrilien .shortly alun* 
tiic adoption of tlui articles of c.onfederaiicm, is an admirahlr, 
though hrie.f cx|)osition of liis liheral and tolerant opinions, li. 
should not he inferred, Itowever, lint he was an enemy to reli- 
gion. He. had no communion with the .scoir(!r of things holy. 
lST*ither was liis [liely mere emjd^' deelamatioii — llie '•ickeijing 
frothincss of hyptjcrisy and sellishncss. d'he. faith of J.i viugston 
refme(Ui*iJ (juickened his heart, as it also illume. i and guiiled his 
undtu'staiuliiig. ^ 

His opposition to t’ne eslahiishment of Kings (now Columhia) 
College, has already hcen alluded to. 'rim se\ eiil(.*enth, and live 
succeeding numhers of llm Reilec.hn*, arc devoUal to this siihject. 
The grounds upon whic.h it. was op[)osed, were, lint llm act hy 
which the college was estc.hlished, re.sigue.d its management to 
gcnll(«nicn of the (3hnrch of Kuglaml, seven out ol ten trustees 
being of that persuasion ; and ihaj^ investing pid)lic money into 
the hands of ptivate jicrsoiis for a college, until a complete jilan 
of its govcniiijent and constiyiliou should he settled, would be 
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unjust. 4o the cliiTorcnI. rclic:ious denominations of the province. 
The injustirc^ of Mipj^ortiiie; a soelariaii institution at the public 
cx])(‘nse, is t(u> aphareut to t!u* repetition of arcjument ; and 

in tliat jxirl of llir cnnlioversy, Mr. I/ivin.c;st(Ui only defended 
the priiu'inles oi* im.loiinu'd (nitin 'I'lu' rnilf^wini*; observations 

u] ion tbf' tt'i ee of i iiipi* r<‘eeiv(al at ef)IIei»;c', and the tenacity 

with wlufli lbr\ ar(* jU'r^erved, art* strilvin^Iy ju>t, and of ijjencral 
appliralion. llvei v si mU nt is not a J .oeke to examine, discrU 
minute, and decidi; for h.isnseif. 

“ 'riu-ir 1*=; nt) v.l>t iv vi' n'r<‘i\i*a I’Miiicly «)!' iTU])i('S‘^‘i<)ns than at 

; vioi'i!n:-u\ in ‘iiu’t'ci ■ ji imiu: ::s tlioM'aliki’i i* received. 

'I'l'i It is, l)( c:i'i .<■ lln'V :«i‘‘ tl !i\ tijf ]>rt ccpUir, as at ill- 

tic iit)r : pi Tju-Mially rijiilii lai-ii a:itl iii\ l)y tlic siiscipicnts 

h rlif -.i litlt ii: i is >i ysii\ i ^ixf 1i;ni;lu*rs willi 

linjillrit i-vi*'-, Iv.P ■ 1 <•■'11 .!:i!iriy : ''c.ix ‘..i;-; liow In ^ ap; f i l 1 !kmm aj;aiiist c-very nb- 

jt'rlinn, 'I'ip* ‘ x ’ in i.i' i li*: fOil. i-; tp iii sMlIy lalv». ii liir true, ami the sole 
bu.-Miu si i.s t ' •.l: li I'.l il.’’ 

"rise* i\Ms. of lb * yrller, bo\vc‘ver, is not so ajiplieablc at 
preM-nl, l!n‘ emieb! i;»ii at wbieb be anixes. It is not that 
‘•“evv-rx' dc'.i.i! ion !V<nn tin* iM-aten tracL is a kind of literary 
lu'i’v s'. , ■ and : ii.' ii. iure likel\- to innuec: exeoninmni(‘ation, on jic- 
eonnt ol w Ini'b., ;sn<'u;rj:;i\ulnaie> e;r.i-p so lirmiy tin* dortrines ])i*o- 
noini<*ed .*./• cfu'lirdra ; but tliat the inlelleel iial snperioilly of the 

al) !e j'n»i'*‘.-.>er lu^ii'ets a n.'verein’e. and j-eLj;aid fm* bis opinions 

wliieb tberefore are readily indiilKsI and beeonu*. incorporated 
with l]\e mind. • 

'\o p'arl of Ibe oo'.onlal rysti'm sc-eins to have escaped the scru- 
tiny of ilio AV/A-.-7/;;\ Ihday;; in elainrory, ev(U’ so frequent a 
eaiHe of coinpi.iinl, a.c .mini. inverted njion i'l ibe Iweniy-eijrlilli 
j'.innber. Oiii' of the <’an.'e.; to wb.icb lie atiribulcis tliis result, is 
tin* in\eslin!i; i^ovi i'iior.'^, tor the time la in;.:;, with the jiower.T’ of 
ebancellor. 'i\> b.ave. i xm ted Ifie latn-r^with bi*ne(it to suitors^* 
it would seem to have iroo.ired tiiat t!ie. governor should liavc an 
exiinisive knov. le.eo' of li«e law, or be. lake.’o Irom the profession. 
'^I'be remarks oi' .Mi'. Llviiu/ton are wnriby tlie serious attention 
of the ))Co])!e nf New .ler.si* y, v.ltere llii.s inode of makinj.^ the, go- 
vernor (\v (/Jjiriii c.bancellor, siill Speakinjji; of the gover- 

nors of the colon} , he sa\s: — 

“A vcM’v few ir.:aaiicas can b<* as'.lj.j'jird (it llii-ir liavlir.^ Ivteii bred to the pro- 
ficssion or htmly oI' lla- law; \\iili.)al a CDii-'idcrciiilii ivimwlrdi^c of wiiicli, it is 
impossible any man can In- qn:i]ii'ti-il (01 Hu' iinjiorlaiit i>liicc of a rlianccllor. Uut 
should a tyox i i ndr even excel in Jii.s t-ap.'iCilx' h»r t xcrci.-'in,:.;’ the d’llies r>f 
high station ill llic law, iil.s r.ecv.-'..ii_t .-oid p.'op'cr '/ii.-.ii t .S'*, in tin: adminis- 
tralitni ol'his }.;'ovenimeni, as il < n-».'.-s s .ihnus! his whole I'iine, will delay and 
embarrass all iii.^ suilcMs in cliaiicei \ . To tins eanse. il is, in some of the colonics, 
that tin; loud complaint .s miuic ac;aiiisl I’nat court uve to bi* ascribed.** 

Mr. Livingston’s jiolilicul ojunions were of the English whig 

• 7 ’hc author writes after the manner of llic received philosophy of his day. 
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school. Ills writings all uj)hol(l the Jlritish Constitnti(fn as a 
moilcl of a good form of government. At Ihc time of the publi- 
cation of the Reflector, be entertained no ideas of a pure repu])Iic ; 
yet his remarks abound with much good scnsi?, and are worthy of 
perusal. 

“ The very notion of j^ovornmcul,'* says he, “ siippo-ics in some, person or 
other, a rif^ht t<» ilecree and execute Juslice. ; and tin lefore this power may he 
well or ill ap])lied, as such [>crson may he iiic.liiu d to act, eilfh.r upon public mo- 
tives, or views of self-it\leresl. Deprive the ruler C)f this discivlionary power, 
you destroy the j:;o\ ornment ; i;raiit it to him, and your liheitie'. are al best pre- 
carious. The only conclusion that ran he drawn frfjni Inuu-e !•>, that a people? 
should he carefid of yieldinjij loo much of their oriipnal power, even to the most 
just ruler, and always retain the prixilei^i" of ilei;'radin|^ him whenever he acts in 
contradiction to the desitjn of his institution.” No. :Xj-. 

Tho absurdity^ of the civil magislralu’s inlorfcring in matters 
of religion, is illustrated at some length. 

The rclifjious opinions and speculations of tho sid^jcct, cannot ho prejudicial 
to the society, as a society; nor to any particular member of it ; because such 
opinions and specvdalions arc not injurious either to the person or p'issession ot 
another ; and all that is necessary to the welfare of the .society is, that no such 
injury be committed.” No. d(i. 

The cssaya on Passive Obedience and Non Resistance, and on 
the liibcrly of the Press, arc ngt marked by originality or ju’o- 
fundity of thought. 

Livingston seems to have had as deep an insighl into Iho prin- 
ciples of political Irulh, as autyof his aelive and Ihinking ago. 
At least he was far in advance of a great many aroiuul liim. llis 
eye ])enctra1cd tho veil of custom and abuse, wliich 

shrouded the vision of thousands. Jlis l.isk was accordingly ar- 
duous. He had not only to contend for the great principlc.s of 
truth and justice ; but ho was coiiipolliul to outer a more eircuin- 
scrihod arena, and to combat tho pradice. uiuler (‘\isting laws — 
•to show that their origi.ial intenlitm and proper const ruction did 
not contemplate the objects to which they wen^ appli(*(|. 'riius 
ho enters into the argument against a (rlnuvh eslahlishnuMd. with 
all the specialties of a lawyer, contending against the doclriju', 
that as we were iOnglisIt colonics, the constiluiioiial laws of h]ng- 
land, antecedent to tliu colonial legislatures, were binding upon 
the coldrtics ; and therefore that at the })lanling of the colonies, 
the English religious estahli.shmeiit took ])l:ice: and against the 
argument that the act establishing the E])iscopal Churcli in South 
Britain, previous to the union of England and Scotland, extended 
to all the colonics. 

The Defence of JUdicitle is ingenious and well written. As 
a specimen of the humorous style of Mr. 1/ivingston, we may take 
the following passage. 

“ 1 know ft set of men equally remarkable for the grimnes.s of their aspect, 
and the austerity of their writings. These have long waged war against wit, as 
a foe to religion. They thcmselvesii it is true, arc not chargeable either with 

•I-" 
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the guill of humour nr pfood hrccdingf. Sometimes, indeed, they endeavour to 
he i*)leMs:»nl, lull tlu ir pfuicly soon doi^eiicratcs into simple burlesque. 'I’licira is 
an illilu'iatc kind of wit, tlia’t smells of the lamp, and will sooner create a suifcit 
than a laui^li. For a pedant to rally with a ijood pfiace, is much as feasible as for 
a porter to make a h 14 : .} h iit-tlr! 'JMiey show tlieinsclves serious, even while 
they are aimiii!;- to i)e jocose ? and amid.st all their pretences to raillery, discover 
Ihemseht , Id i,o le.ill'y In •■arne< ; for they set their razors in oil, not to siiave, 
I.)m 1 to fill thn'ite 'I’he clown is more awkwanl for assiimin.o^ the tjcntloman ; 
and a pi .la/^o^ne strixin;;- at tlie laiii;*iiai'*e of the court, the more consummately 
pedanlie. Ihil ihe i;ireliiiii‘,n. .'>s oi* an author, who helr.iysail inclination oflisilip^ 
liis ad\i i>ary in a very ddi'erent manner, is like stal>hii)..j a man with a smiliiif' 
einmteiiaiiee. ’Tii imU ilini'’ the Uoinaii seiiatois who despatched Cicsar with a 
friendly ^alulatitni.” No. ■! 1 . 

l\i n«‘(‘j(»r, \\liieli npntMirtMl wt'ekly, i’(':tsfMl oil* the 22(1 No- 
viMiihff IT')'!, hcliio; jtisl oiui yt‘:ir from its (;oininoii(*,oinojil. 'Diis 
jKiper, wliieh \v;is Iht* lii^l of llinsi‘ si^it's ol' fflM’iodical essays 
wliicli Mr. Livineslon piiljlisln-d, and l)n^ Anierit^an Wliig, which, 
ts iih (In- of a low ilt-lachetl and nnirnportanf pieces, 

pnljli>liiMi ilm inti; :m(i siihsefpirnl to the rijvohilion, was the last, 
:in^ thn.o- iipnii i.hich his nqnitat ion as a moral and ])oiitic.al es- 
.sasi.^i mils! n.sl. 'riicrc is more hdiour and nion'. taste in the for- 
mer, ’m;! monj :d.i‘e!ic,lli in tlie latU'.r. The. avidity with which 
hoi It \^^'n read how well lln^ author liad .succeeded in at- 

IraeiiiiM- p;il)lic ;iM(‘nti(.m ; as tln-y also liear testimony t.o^lhc merit 
Ld llie two prodnclion.:. • lioth, liowtivtT, stHun to have hecn 
written in ha.de, ( (jiialiy m-ediiej; the prmiin^-hook ; and to have 
hi(‘ii uiiMf.-ii hy dllli-rcnl hand:^. /rh(‘ parts of Air. Livinpjsloil 
an- r(‘a(lily (lisiiniruishahlo on aminiit ot' the editoriid character 
which llu-y assmne, and l)\ tlie sl^naUircs whiclt, Ihouj^h various, 
lie i". k.'iown lo Iiav'i'.' adopted. ^ 

A It iioiii::;!! defeated in liis object ol’ haviiiji; an independent pe- 
riodical, <li.-vi!ti d csclusively to his purposes, Mr. Livinjrston Jid 
not. al.»andoii his de>ii»;n. lit- ohtainetl mlniission for his (issays 
intodaine's W w’ \ Ork Mercury, undi r*tln.-. I it le of “ 'Tlni Watclf 
'rower 'I Ik-v wi-rr^ in fa.ct (tonlinuoiis lo lice pafxirs in the He- 
fleclor, and enihr.ici^ n-carl} tin; <.ime sciipe. of suhjecds. 'The col- 
lege' (’onlrovcrsy had hecomo the mndeus around wddeh they were 
all disposed, lhoiej:;h lln^ mal viTr.sations of jj;overnmunt, in j 2 ;(;neral 
rather than in jiarticular terms, we.re tlirectly allaidved. 'fhey 
do not jiossess the interest which helon-^s to his former essays. 
The ('olleu;e, cjood jndj^c-s, libels, tri.i! hy juries, ^l‘jpisi!opalian iii- 
fUience, Ihe linlians, relations with France', ediu'alion, and a va- 
riety (.»f other miseelhineous j.-aju-rs make iij) the. lifty-two numbers 
of tlu'. Watch d'ower. AVe had many cjood lliou'ijlils, a.s in that 
on libels — a wrilini:; that- inveighs ajiiainsl a particidar order of 
men, and does not descend to individuals of that order, is no 

* Of the first six numbci s of the Uc^lector u second edition was printed imme- 
diately i another edition of llic wliolc work was subsequently published. The 
Wliig also reached a second edition. • 
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libel/’ — a doctrine wbicb wns not. arqniesrod in at Iiivin'fc;ston\s 
day. In bis last i\o. lu’ iiiiin-cs'^f nji'jii liis rraders the im])ort- 
ance of cduralion. says bo, •‘can rnnia^ dosc.-rv'c 

the at.U'niion of our lls.-ni l!ic '^outl inlncalion of our 

youth, scciiii!; that'in propcwl ion to thfii* impianorncnts in useful 
liiorature, l)n*y will be n.oii* or less serviceable in tlie slate.” 
While tlie W atch 'rower was in c(Jiirse of juildical ion, tlie new 
governor, Sir ('harh‘s Hardy, arrivi*d, and to liini sev('r.d num- 
bers, cinbraciiu!: a full bislor\‘ ol’llie. eollej^e eontr(»versy, art^ ad- 
dressed.'" 'I’liesc* ])apers wore soon after discoid inned. Speabing 
oftlicir terin-ination in a b‘t!orto a coiro'^pondent. Mr. IjI vin.‘j;.ston 
dcclar(!S, aliciu's host r^rihus i nfrrffcl us rsl ( The 

Watvh Ttnrer) svd luhrnsv/ innr.^ Irijituyhuulhnu^ /;/c/;nnvyne 
2iatri:r aft/ite j)risiin:v tfignifuHs stu!\ /juguuns riefort^ue a 
pra fio dcccssi /^- — a remark more t»» be remembeivil for ibe fac.l 
it records than for its liatinit}'. 'Tlie r‘ontrov(‘r.'^V, however, was 
not (juiteso successful as is lu re inlim dod. 'The colh'm; was es- 
tablished by <*harl('r ; thoiiiih il dra^yf^ed lhri»e;!;h a f».‘(‘ble embryon, 
(ill the revolution gavi^ a new eharacier to this with tlie other 
institutions of llu'. land. 

Passinj^ over Iho riincra! ctiloiryon Ibin*, iti the fol- 

lowing year, the ue\t literary ui\de»*l:d.in;.!; of Mr. Liviiigsloii 
was a llevie>v of the .Miliiaiy Oj>er.d in North America 
during the first. tbriM; \ears of ibe Old l•h•elu:!l \\ ar, as il is now 
styled — a work, wbieli, accor t*j S::i!!i), a'tii\:rt.-d uni\ersal 
attention both in J^ngland and /;i tl.is c.)muiy. ‘•‘and worked 
consecpieiices of |’»rivtde. and piddle utihly."!* ii was inh-iided to 
illustrate tlici iuelllc.icy of llie ;eea'-n;es whiidi ba«l been aflopteil 
by the miui.>iry in legard h; Ameii-.**, .::id to ilirow' tlie odium 
frmn the sboidders of dene.*..! Shiriry, c.a.l (i\ it wliere. it 
i^hould attach. 'Idn^ ibi.ndi ef 'I ra-l..- j miilh tin; mo>l .scan- 
dalous ignorama^ of the slalc of ibe celonij'''; wldhj ibe evti'erm; 
disadvantage of a I'oiaa'gn Ii g'si::; ion, wbi-ch never <*oMld fuliv or 
justly appreciate' tlieir wanl.s, »)r snj)plv tbem seasonably ami encr- 
geticall}, Idled the l»osoms »»r lbeH•oloMi.^ls with alarm and dis- 
gust. Apart from tin* bitten- in\ eclive, wiib wliicb this pamphlet 
abouiuksi.gainst the members of ibe l)e Hancey parly, ibe.i’e will 

* Il is utinohl inipo-'i’sldc to c<*nri i\i‘. llic viitiM. iirc v. -.'ili wliirli lli’.s cijnln»vfis\‘ 
was caiTicd oil. In a siiiipl'. iiK iil lo tin.* \i \v Yojj: AK jru:;, , .Jaii. l-k wc 

iiiul an addri'.ss ot‘ Mr, L. to tJn- pi:bl;(% in irfjly lu a p.nnjj.'ilt i i-iili! Ii j, A ))riet' 
vindication ofllu: pruci-ctlini^s cfilj.- tiiisn «.-.s i\ Jaiin.'i In iln- roni.iiniii'f 

asuiVicicni answer lo lln- l.iic I’anun.'s j.eili 't, wiiij iv, i nl; unnDva cj-mMi* rea- 
sons,’* in which he was char!.;c!l u’.lli Ii,ia iii/, in liis iMp.i.-lIx d’ cl<-ik to the 
trustees, CMiiiUed to make ec! l;i:n eiiti ie^ in the iniiiiil''^. “with wIkiL {lesi};ii,’* 
says tli^‘ wrili r, “ h\it to an-v.i i- his fjvMi psiiooses, I sleill U ;i\o In his own con- 
science.** 'To this vi-ply Air. T.. appciuU l^i:> own ailiduvit, and that oi'iiis friend 
John Morin Scott, rcpcHitit^ the ch:ir;;o. 

f Vide his posthumous volume in New ITork Historical Society (Jol, Vol. iv. 
p. 256. • 
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he foiiild in it a larc:o moss of information of the most interesting 
elniraclor. TIk' f aeeouni tlu' ul' (»<-ncr:i! !ir;ul- 

iloek will hi* |;i‘riist‘ l willi ajtciil on ai-co'nif i»f :h'.* t!i‘l:iila 
wliicli it fiirnisiti'*' i'i :>n I’V.'iit, \* Inrli Im* (Jilu r ri'.isnns lliun 
those stall'll hy tin: writer^ a inenu'nll) In onr history. 

“I'liMii I'orl 1«« I'l'.l Hi! 'Jii 'siii* till' is lu'l IIkhi one 

luiiuliril ami tliiit) liu.. k1 I’.s ai-.l t k lii-i ii::'.ii-li I'lo:!! tin- lonnoi’ 

on 11 k‘ lOtli filMiiiii* (ir.'j.j') ; k-.oin- tli-- y;. ii'-.i'iJ iiuil. i- i!k' of ('olf)nel 

Innis. Iniumu ralili: it tlu- ill-lu . li.- i'..ul lo iii a riniii'irv nij^- 

j^rtl, patlilcs'^, and nnUjinwii, l!it‘ Aiiv;l..i: v i: nnlro- 

c|U('nt(-d ^v^^{■d^., and d.in;;i rna-i iK Id. Ti'i'ii nn sd'i'A s tlii* aiiny ])ro- 

crodod in l\v») divl.‘;...is. ’ Al 5l».- Inad ..i’l!-..- ii.v, t Iniinlivd 

mnn, was liio i.il liiiii'i ir, w idi t!u 'i l-nl i-i il.i aiiiiii'niilaJii and ar- 

'riio M-cond, willi ilw [!in\ sl' i'* '', an-I li mW was Ird l>y 

C.’oliiiK*l l)nn!):n\ \i\nr w.is nn-rc i. inn.ik nt t»l ‘■n sl*'-, tk.iM tliis Irravc 

nnfi ilni'aU; <diiri 1'. I ii is.)*; .,d\ :>* d. a* t'u- (in . it li t .iil«>\\ », llu- c-nciiiy 
t.‘\jK rti d i ii ii'.r-'m 111! Ill Irn.ilii ;1 n ■M'.k.rlr •■•i \i\- pii.dm ii mi liylnrcrd 

inau'lK'S '' -iii M) iiiucli in ■paU Is, d’.at !u‘ i ivi^-.n- <1 iIk* s«i!dii i.:, w , ala noil lii.H 
lior.M s, and li n liis s-v-ond mar n.!!i s iii ilio i\.’ i!‘. llu* onciny 

lifini;' not nioii* iImsi Iw n liur!.l*i d *.• lonp* :•! llu .r h.- 1 on t!*.'.* ( )'iio, j^mvo no o!j- 

sl I vifli' 'll to tin- j’i‘..ii i !i I r «uir J’u: r- I i‘l ilir - ‘'i !i i.l ,1 .d\ ■ -a vl.iv Mi*v<*r 

(o lu- l(>i:'t!lrii III llu* an:i.i! ' «>t Nitii Vnui.':*. .V!*«isi m-. ii, kmi* li f i)|i*i parisiccl 
tin* Mriion.^.dn.da, ami w riT tlu-ii v. ‘aMn •*%; nn,*.! .f.l’l'iil Du (‘m siu*. Un- 
apprriicii 1*1 llu’ .-'ppi'iiaoii < f* an ciu n y, at uii*’.'- llio :d.ir:n was :'.iv'‘ii, Ijy u 

(jiiirk and liiio} luv upon liic l/uui- ii.iiild'nloueUia^^c. Iin- 

IiicdialLl^ I'.u' iiiuiii lui'ly, ill sp s d i I’.I*. r and. ii .-mui il;’*, ad* .in('i. il !•> siist.'iiii 
llmni, (U’di'V^ \\c:r ilu ,'i ;.*,iv« :i to Indi, .' ul i.i Into indlal: i. Al lli;> jnm.*niri; 

llu.* \an f’aliiiiLv li.u'k npnn ilu in, in ‘p.v.d oua.lii u.n, a i^'ii '.’ial panu*. si iho 

wi.oli* Iscdv of llu: .m.Mk ry ; ; i.d ..11 alji i- pr. to •..!!) ll:* in p’r;\i 1 uUi ily iiui- 
IVi Inal, 'rlu- L;«-m i.d ai'.d 'dl I’lir i.iil'-i i*- . M : u Tdi. i-n'i*.* -,1 adivlty lo n rovoi* 
lln ni fVi/iP. llu- nniN d o M.d ni ki.l < *p:.;!Iy draT w •. la* tlii*y to 

CnliTalii'S and I 1 hiilr.t.; *i*.*f*. * < !’ i*o;iin; *.-iii, llu i-.Vju iuK d liioil* 

anmmiiilion In llu.’ wil.u -t a..il n. * t •i!ii:..as.*.’ i* li. . Sun* d- ••ii:«((Nn|'* tin.*!? 
jjiioi's i/ii unr ow II pai ! wl, iwiir a-'i d i‘, .iriil.'i* .;;,'n !Hid_\ tor tinj n*- 
{•(jvc r\' I i'll. I .\1S r ’do* < iio..i-. • p: !,i 1.1 :ii *. i.i I .lo i; i!y :i':iiitioii^rn.- 

iliii lu:;' .1 ll i . . >!i' : 1: i .d*''” ’ » no -i : i.-^ !■ ‘.ilj..': .* . I...*, i-idi'is were 

f;i\i 11 Hi -n iiid a '.a li. I’nil ll s- u'.* n si. ,1 t,-. lu: Si;. S. I'u*. ■ r liu* \waL*;oiiSp 

'I'ln 'll* lii'-\ .■'III . oun.i. >1 1 I.l. a aii'.il [•.*.', < s' I ...* ? l>ir i'. - i iu ii.v fli o lu:in;.^ 

wmiiiIv .Ma\.'.'i i'. ■..» tl.i- ti -i,; :.. .1 P il .l*.*k, il..* lu.I*.- ai my liuil; to 

iinn.i I'lati* il ijil ? I ii'-'. I'.l I’l- m -.11 :!:■ .”l .1 *’■ , p.'U a.iini's'.iiiifiii, 

ba{;|.;.ij;i-, nnlu.i'iy i. I.'-'l, m,; ’lu :* w lii d.-- !■■ o i.d’-. 4 .* i, o.jiit .umM.;' In.', in- 
.strucuoii', and oliur p.ipi.!*-. < I’l s-n- c^oi i;-. •,*. So ;vri i* w .t . ll.i* r- i.i'l'.-rii-ition ol' 
iln*. :,olili*..ls, tlud il Was In p-.-'..ijii- iii :-t"p tli.’.l i: iini r, il\m’;’ wilii tlu* iitmo.sl 
jjrecipitalioii tliis.L* ii.ilk.-j iiom tli-.* iii 1.1 i>rai*i'.oii ; wiu:ix: uiiK 'iuc liundred boj^’.iii 
to make a mou*. usdi:riy u tiv.d. pp. .il--- d]-,*' ' 

'J'he next ciiiiijMigti, it i.; well knnwn, wa.s 'Ilkewi.'^e unlorln- 
nate. ’^fhe eneruiy, li«jwt.*ver, of Pill, suon ,i;ave a tiew liirn to the 
military O|n;r.ilio!is, v liicli finally re-'-^iilled in sner'e.".';. In the 
imam time the (}n(:.'*'liiin i>r an .Xim riean ]):n li.nneiit tvas agitated 
and disi*u.‘v":ei! ajiioieji; the I'oloni.-'I.s, as the. enly ine.ins hy which 

the cuci oachnients of tlie Freiicii might, ho resi.sU il, We do not 

• 

* ’I'hc* extracts wlilcb are liere made, are from tin; Dublin ])lraled edition, 
wbicli is tlie more valuable as it cuiiluin.'i M.tjur AVasliijii' tun's juui'iiuJ, wliicli 
fell into the bunds of the rreiicb. • 
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p;athcr from the memoirs ])erorc us, how far Mr. Livin«;sf.on was 
ill favour of this mca>ure ; yet, \vr. tliiiik, it. is clearly inferrible 
from soimr in bis j>:r.ti|)!»b‘l ibal. he was wirll di.sposetl 

towards it. 'fii ' l'■J!lowimi; p::.-s.'jj;c from the (‘.onrliiding paj»;(\s, 
j)oints out tlif* dii'ii.'-.illi' S whieli exisLed in lh(^ j)n)vinces. \Vith 
asse.ni biles ;.•( x-.ii-iarjee willi t!i«*ir *;/)VeF*n()r.s, and with disunion 
anioiuj; the (■o!o:iii w Iiai 'dsc*, ind<‘i*d, bid. deieat, disasters, and 
ilanjj!;er cnnld l;e ex-pei ted in a coidlicl. with a walchful and inde- 
fat.ii>;.d)b^ foe? 

“ W** l»;i\ c 1(1 co-’n-n:] v. illi :» siihUi', Cor — :i fixr r.j parlous, nrirlla], 

and l>l**o(lv, jriiit! r.-. r.rluT wa-dn-.’ war. llur co- 

lony f(»nl;iiii.s ]iri Iiap-^ leil I lIinu.- Mid iiitMi r.-toalile lo l)'.*ar aims ? ycl these are 
all uiuh-r tile de‘’|)-t:ie C()iiiin.i!id and mi'e tiiii ciioii of tlieir j''overnor-L'*ener:d 5 
and e\ix ri-. nce h -s n tl..,! li: .‘jii'.i; (li'tcir v*‘v\. \ may In.- annually rciii- 

Ibreed. 'I'lie slri n,;. h ('f i oliuii* :-, n.i l!.(i otlicr ii.ind, is ili\ldcd; and lilO 
conc.urroiu-e (.f a.il w.' *■- a.i.-s Iwitls for c-f uii‘u aiiil mijiiey. .lealous are 

the) of each olle. r — .'im.'- ‘'ll.ia-i.. lilcO.-.'l — {»lht 1 ; sliak- n with. inlL.-aiiie division.s 
— and, If 1 ii'M) he i t .Npe -s'luji, p.n.'Miion'.ons even to prodi^^ality. 

Our a si.mhhi s aia.* d.l'l !i <e cf llieir |Vi>\eino i; Lyovt rnois drMpi.-i* llieir :i.-.scm- 
lilies 5 and h-)',h iMiin.vIl)' Jiii...ivpre->ciit olher lo llio court of Ureal Uritiun.” 
J)p. JiSi), li>i . 

In IToS, Mr. 1 /ivin;.»;sion wa * ebosmi to i’ejtia'senl. his brother’s 
matiur, in the a.s>-‘iiildy. the .'-anur time Iddlip Livin'»;ston 
wx'is retinned fior.i .NC'.v ^'ork, and lb>!)erl K. and Henry l^iv- 
ini^ston we re : Md by the County of l)ul<!bess. I IciKan'orward 
the op[)osilion \vas known \i\ dKi nanieol’lbe Liviii'^Mton party. 
Do Jiaiiee\ died Middu uly in eue.e ITtJO, owiiiy; to a eery (‘\tra- 
ordinary cauM’, it enniempt.rar)' ;«ei*onnts e.laiin any reliance, 
iiaiiudy, s.ii-e;i.'s| ie raili' ry. iiciiuj; al a p.nlv Ibe day bofony, at 
Siaieii IVi.ind, Mr. !kH)iic. .M r. .Morris, and .lb'iii;adier Crf‘,V()Sl,” 
accordinji; lo Smiib, pl.ivod off n il. in rail) iiio; sonuMd'liis 
art's for ciiiniiiL; po;»nl u lly ; and rnouu.li noi a word was uttered 
,‘n a manner ihlci-dieled ,.bv u;ood bmalinu;, yet. there was u;all 
under tlnj disi;ni.*>e* rd’ jjidilene.s.; a :.d iesj,(‘el, wliicli made bis de- 
fi.'uce the more arduous, especially a.s lln i*e wei'e tliree against 
one, with th(' smile's of (be. rest.” *' ^ri nly a siijwidar instanei*. of 
tlic jiowerof sarcasm. However Jliis may be, the oj)|)f)sitioii 
cnnwralulated tliomselves highly nptm the aecessiun of (’olden, 
ill an aibl/ess wiiiieii by .Mr. Hivin^ston. The cup cjf joy was 
soon ilasbt'd iVon llieir lips bv the arbitrary e.ondnet. of (’oldoii, 
whicli i;a\ (' nnieb unibraj^e. to the people, and excited au;aiiist, Iiini- 
self tlie bosiiiily of many im'liieiUial indiviilu.ds, .\ii instance of 
tliiskind, in ivbicli .Mr. Livi:.;;;sion \\ as profe.ssionally concerned, 
jfiivi* oiM-asion for a liulln'r (‘xeivi'^e of bis pen. In an action for 
an assault and b.ill.erv, a verdict for lifleeu bumlred jiounds da- 
mages was rendered against, tin; defendant; wJiosc coiuiscd there- 
upon, and after a motion fora new, trial liad boon denied, moved 


N. Y. nisi. Soc. C 1. VoL iv. pp. 281, 282. 
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to enter an appeal to the p;overnor and coiineil. The chief Justice 
(ITorsmamlcn) refused to allow llie entry, derlarinji; that he knew 
of no appeal from tlu^ venliet of a jury, (’okhm, lortifyinu; him- 
self behind the royal inslrmnions, which did “ in ail civil causes, 
on apjilicalinn lieiuj.*; made, ju rinit aini alloW' cjijn'ttfs from any 
of the eourls of ei/inuion I'lw iinlo llie i;i ('hiefand 

council,'' !>;ranled an oi*(1‘t lo ;jrresl I he p/. ‘i ( ."i i ' in I lie cause?. 
The chiel* jusTuM' pt rfeiUed the j'.iih'jiu-iil \vilh'>ul r; ;:;ard It) the 
(^nler. 'J'lu; lieuten:uil.-ji;o veruor tin-u coMiive.ided a reiurn of the 
record anil ]U'«)c» i-din^s i>rlor»- liinssi'lL ’I'lils v\rll was d i^^ailow ed 
b\ llu? wlude court. At. this stai:;(? of ilu‘ coul ri>\'ersv. Air. Uv- 
in^ston commenced the i)ubIic.alion of the Seutlm?l in the “> l*ost 
Hoy.” 

'The author ('xaniiues tlie case in some detail ; and the burning; 
veliemoiKai willi which lie rejects the tlocl riue. ot' ( \ddi.-n and his 
laclion, shows how deep an interest h.‘ took in the judiciary of 
the colonii'S. 

“ Mlcjviaiicc,” ‘Juy*; ho, lu cossaiily iiivolvrs In h pi ^)(fctIofi. AVithoul llhorty 
ijo iiiaii o:mi Ih.* a sul)ji,'i'l. Ho is a sIa\o • ;io.«l 1f> h<- is Ixuiiul (o obey 

willni'iv. ho! n£^ pr<it<, oted, is to ^ay Ilia?, there is no •iilVoi’taice hclwia n ahsoiiilc 
power ail'! Ilniitisl j'ln ei nm<*iil, hetweea l.iw aic.l i!>‘>|)f;ti*aii, tVei-iloin and vas- 
salaj);‘C, tyranny an<l justice. It i>, ia short, adt-hn;;’ iin»eker\ to noiisi-ii'ii*, and in- 
sult. to sojihistry. \Vhal is the true, Ih*' reason. d»h* purpose and U'^t* of ])ower, 
but the i.«;uod of im ii } What llu' <)iii*iii and use of the ])(K\c-r l. jvateil to Ibc 
cbict niaj^istrate liy the* Knt'Iisb law s, but Ibe, i;ood :ip,d b ij5])in« s-; of r.n.'rli-’hinon 
With what view tben can any man in.dw an aUciMpt on our lili^rlii s by oUeriiify 
at a measiire uncoiistitiitioiial and uokinivvii ? Is it for the puhl c ;^-')od"tb:it siieli 
an attempt is made Oris atrial h\ juiie.s, whicli lia-. Iici :1 tin- hoa-,! ot r.ii.i>*lisli- 
nu'ii from llio remotest anliipiiU', a'lfat ouct! bccoun: so | i that it i.i no 

Ioniser to bo tob ratod williout an appeal ? I , a t-iMistiliiiioo niatun-^bv ai;v.s, 
founded as it wen? on a nick, ic pcati tily ilcfcndcii arv.»iii.-L lav. Ic.^ ciici {Vicliiii’entiJ 
by oceans of blood, Uielhiraled b\ Uu- ^ \j« i b n.-.* i»r,„ otori. alike- salutary to 
prince ami ])eopl(‘, and pjuavded by l!ni inoct a,\f.d s.inciion; ; is sncIi a coiiiilu. 
lion now' to bo alU-red or alieilislied b\ a d v >h isi a peii:'’''^ 

In the nnmher from whie.h wit exIi-.iH !!ut foreipiiuo;, there? is 
u r'liht ol ac.lion Laid down lo l?(? ofiMU'Ci d low u’di'i jioiiticdan.s, 
whi(?h is just, and eharacleri'Jt ic. uf tlio wri’ei*. If any man will 
advance such maxims as evid^mt ! y tmid to injure c-id oppre.'is the 
people, whatever he Ins preteiis!:)n.-!, (for uo mau i vec avowe.d 
such a design) they ought to Ijelieve lital he im -ms it ; and from 
that moment look ii]jon him tt.s tiieir enemv.'’, .A!i’. Hlvlm stoii 
not ttnly attacks llu; course ot (.-oh.hrn hy argiimeni, hut lie cun- 
ploys satire and ridicule Avilh skill aiul ]lo^ver. In out' i^f liic 
ScnliiHtls wc find a mock sj)(?i:ch, in which two jioints are liroiight. 
forward for considtiral ion ; firsi, what tlie law in the case is, and 
secondly', tliat it is of no signific.ation wltat it; i.-j. 'The inc.ompc- 
Icncy of the gov(?rnors, the t<‘sts and value of patriot isijn, the 
standing army, all fui’iiish interesting subjects of discus.sion. In 
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nn ossfiy upon the cucourngomeuf. of tlic iirts, retaliation is^’cconi- 
niendoil. 

“ We r;iii more si vfi’- l' (li-’r. -s l:y oii?’ liiNurv. And what 

have \vr: Ulc-iii l = : i.r.ij Hint ctmn - : I'lot nudfr (hat ilenoiTii- 

nation ? If we r.-mn'it imni-'J. »!'•!;» ini’: • all wooIIcd^, we can at least wear 
initish rlot'n cf 'J /'-. iii 'i-.ul of a y.siil ; anil hiin ly a man who has a s])a«’lc of 
puhVjr. v.'.li p "i h 1 - 1 at \v‘.i - h jii.ik -s newl f .!■ ihi: inU-rest of his native 

conntrv. Aii I a-; to '-n' ii', ti’-* n t; .I’.ty ol nnai in’end lu :vl snnnnor to he 
dressed « ntln !\- in 1 hi-m , m,.!, I -pfiV. •{. v.it’.i s'.M;.pi!.ir ph-a-vurc, many of the 
fair sr'\ ar** ds 'i ! -if..\ed I*) 1, ;\e tlaan p.inleil ami snliVulnlcd in the place of 
chin!/* a)id t i.'ieo s.'* 

Ill Ilut ii!jnil)(‘r lif frre Iasi. (Aug’h''’^ --) ‘•'Otup hiiils for fu- 
ture .sjiec.iiliil inii;-. are '.i;)!--']. wiiieii v/e fiml liio following 

in regard to llte Slanij) .\c1. •** \Vr aiivire- fro.ni hong Island, 
Hint one Oren f<‘ilo ir.ul.' i lakos to <vj|d dust out of the 

Ivockaw ay ])»;l)I)ie"^ liV f-ii-ajts ftf a itew invc‘iit« :l stiun j>-inill, 
llioiigli many jieojde ihink Iiini a Iningling ]rr''iecior, and lliat 
the. wages of liu* W{)i‘i;nien will ("vcred llto profits of liie mill.’’ 
'riie Sentiiu‘1 Ci’.e.^^'d ahnipfly Avitli tin* twenty eiglilli mimbor, 
owing, ])eili:ijis, to tlie violent eharaeter liieli the o])posilion to 
dm aod. just nllu'.iod to was assmning. [f it. were so, it. eertainly 
adds grt'atly to the InstrcMif Mr. I /ivingston's repntnlion, as it 
would ron*'!usi\ (dy siinw that, he was inlliM'iirfal hy tint purest, 
motives, and hy no expectation of u!t(M*ior adtantage. lie was 
attached h) the eop.^ditn'ioe. heiMi!‘*.‘. In.! he.lieved it the 

best form of government in e:;i‘-tee,er. In-: ahii.^^i'.s lu* attacked ; 
and lie ronceived lii.d llu* h.-;} In* could rio lor his c.onntr}’ 

would he. to ri sloro it to its ( \e(‘IIeiic(', or at lea.^t to give* 

it fis faijj; ;iii <.*Nir<*ise In tie* eo’ieiic s it had In IIiO mot her eolill- 
Irv. JIJs pi'ejiiditcs. I'nnvevrr, in il.s lyvo.'ir, were eo})ij)lf‘l(.*Iy np- 
ro(j^ted hy tin? sulj.'^enjp-nt conduet id* llu* hhi‘»pi<h mini.''lry : ami 
no one \vork<*d more /v.::h>'!sly to achirere. t In* liherlies of \ineric.a, 
Vvhen it was once (ieieri.iiin ii i)y her people dial she, should he 
lrc:c. 

lie resumed liis ]>en shortly aftc'r in defep.ee of the rcligiou.s 
j)rivilegcs and eipialily which the ilifferent. sects had always eii- 
jo 3 ’ed, hnl. whieli wen! now threateihnl, at least, with dislnrljance. 
Keligioii w'as ever an I'xcitahle topic, witli tin* colonists, '^^i'ln^y 
could ill brook any thing which seemcfl to jioint. lowanls an ec- 
clesiastical sii])rmiircy — the e.'dahli.sjiment of an liierarcliv, the 
stern jiower of which had compelled so many of them to leave 
their native lands. Tiiis re.'ding, so inaus|;iciously engendered, 
was ever increased, wJien any attempt was made whicIi eoiiteiii- 
pliited an extension of the s^'slein of the KngUsh (Jhurch to the 
foreign dependeiicic'S. 

TlioUgh it may be dinicult, ami even unjirolitablc, to represent 
justly the motives of the diiferciit parties to the con/lict which 
had commenced, at the stage at wdiieh w'c have now arrived, of 
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JMr. ]^fvin2;.ston’s carcL'r, ainl whi<’h was carried on with so much 
zt^al, ami — Irnlli comprls iis lo a<ld, acriincMiy; ycl no dillioAilty 
jjivstMils il.sciriij (iLlcnnlniiia; on wliich side the juslice of llie con- 
irovt'rsy lay. 'riie I]|)iseo|)alians of America comjdained that 
llieir junior clor^v were net ahle (o reeeivt^ orrlinafion without 
niakinj*; a vt)va‘;e. lo Kiijifand — an iiicimvenienee. at all times 
^real, and a! tlial lime esiMcially so. ' \t 11 j(; aniii V(.*rsary meel- 
iniiiofllie Ihilisli society !'•»•• tlu* |)rt»pa!:;:ilion nl‘ the n-os|)ei in 
foreicjn parts in I 7 li 7 , Hr. I'.wen, Ihsijoj) of Landair, |)ri?:iche(l a 
sermon in whicii In* not i.nly nrjj:;ed llii‘ ccjiidilion ol’ America 
upon llu'ir atlenlion, hut also hiltcndy itiveii^hed ai^ainst the cha- 
racter ol' the ctdonisls, as j!et!;h‘c! fill of theii- ministry, and even 
as tliemseUes liiaMimiiiii; *• iiili lels and harbariaiis, Mislead of civil- 
izinu; aiid convertiiiLi; liarli :n»iis infidids. ’’ 'The scheini* of a 
elmreli • sl d.dl dement, so ine;enionsly and zcadonsly advocatial hy 
one of ihe lords ; iiiril n.il. a wakiMicdi the ai.r.iiion of the Idpisco- 
palian clc;::;\ in the cid-iuiis: .liid at a. <‘..onv’enl ion oi’ those, of 
iS’ew ^ ork ami Nf\v .iei.-ey, a was psosial iiapii’St inu; ])r. 

'rimma.s t 'handler to pniiiish an :ip]M'.ai to llie pnhlii* i'l hehalf of 
Ihe < !. ireh of Iniij^land in Amei iea; whieh was done in tlu! same 

'The Dissenters and a hramdi of tlu* l’]j)i.seopalians look fire at 
the cxlensive <le: ie;u now conlemjdaled. A siimillane.ons and 
general (.‘tfort of oj)]»osilion was ^mnh.* in pamplile.ts, thii ne^v,s- 
pajiei'S, and private, eircli'.s. 'rim .s]>iiii ol’ llu* pili!;rims hlazed 
anew, 'flio Jlislu/jds sermon was attacked hy Dr. Chaimcey of 
Dostim, iind with nu/ji! spirit hy Mr. Liviniijston. 'I'Jie of 

llie latter ilisplays in an eminenl manner his controvci siai |iowers. 
It is a short, ki'cn, and Irinmjihanl vindication; and the only 
piose wen’k lo wliich he a 1 t<iclie«l his name, it was r(‘j)i‘inted in 
IhiSton, and iuul a wiih,* (rirenhuion in llfis conniry; it also aji- 
jiearisl in liondon, where it attrac.li'd u^eneral atlenlion. It drew 
forth a vot<' of thanks from a convenlioii of tlu* pastors of the 
consoe.iated i‘hnre.hes oi ( •nii;u‘(*tient, w liiirh was onlercd to he 
published in the New- ^’urk luAvspapers.t We know not wlurro 

* It was slated tliat inciuhcrs of the clerf^y to ilie nuiiiher of fifiy-lwo had 
crossed llie Atlantic for the purpiisc of ordination ; that nrtlicsc, forty-two hud 
rclurinul safely; and tiiut ten, t>r one fifth of ihe wiioic imnili'jr hail pcrishci! 
either by llic casiialtif:s of the sea, or h^ .sickiuss in i.onsi*f|ue.'ic'e ol thc voyage, 
'fhe cxpcn.se also was very j^reat ; ht ing’ calculated to ainouiil ifi about one hiiii^ 
dred pounds in the currency ofllial day, for each per.s«»n. — \'iclc |)r. Chundler’K 
“Appeal, fkc.” p. M. What a contrast willi the salcty and chca]>ness of the 
same voya.iye at the present day! 

'I'his was afterwards renic-nihen-d in the* newspaper warfare which was soon 
carried on, relative to the same subject, 'fhe re -ohilion was travestied in a set 
of doggerel, beginning ■, — 

“ Wln-reas, great ()g ! our .slt!rii browi’d luilly, 

VfHi'vf spl.i'ihed the tiisliop picutiliilly ; 

I'urtied his hide and heal iiirn :a)ri*, 

.V.i neve r Tita‘.l na... l»i.at belbic , ////.. /t'A/g, i^oj*!}’. 

v'ui-. xi\. — iNu. .j 
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to find a more beautifiil frihiifc to the memory of the caVly set- 
tlers, or a more eloquent vindication of tlieir conduct, than the 
following;, from this painjjlilet of Mr. J-.iving;slon. 

“ Aficr luiviiij? tim*?. lay b:nl llio linnoiir of so larfrcly contribiitinff to- 

wards U\i’ auj'iiu-iitatioM and g^raiidcur c»t‘ liU- niajt'sty’s dominions ; afu*r llu* many 
illiislnons pioof'i f'f riiiiiiv stipnior to tin* most iliscojirai^ini;’ obslatdts ; ami snr- 
Tnoni.tiiii; pi iils and waiit, and toil, and •.•iir.m-, and dw s\\(nd \\ ildi-i ni'ss, 

when llit v liad bnl to n liini to thi*;r native soil, to bo n stored to all the* C(»m« 
foils and tbdii'lsls oflit'f ; w onlil tiny liavo c<i5isc;itrd (alioiit wind llic ti^encralily 
of men, and fsjK cially those in ipKsl of ])rt*fi i int'nt» make no loni^ didilu'ratlon) 
lo sacrifice tiu-ir conselc nccs to their tempoial interests ! AlUr such slj^nal in- 
terpositions of heaven — sneh irri sis.tihle manilestalior.s of the finger of Hod in 
Iheir behalf; and, after having* left hehind them Mirli a swi’tt memona! — sneh a 
more than brazen moiniincnt, of the sim erity of their jn-ofi ssion : After all this, 
] say, it might ha\)-' been ho[ied, iny l.ord, that tlu-ir ashes at least should liave 
remained undisturhed; nor their memories been tradnred w ith rejiroaehes, greater, 
perhaps, than were ever deserved by the most tlagilijnis of mankind. Sorry am 
1 therefore, sorry on your Loiilshlp’s arconni, as w ell as from the veneration I 
bear to their memory, that a prelate of the ehiirch of I'ngland, in tliese. boasted 
times of moderation and candour, at the distance of moia* tiiaii a ccnlnry, and for 
the single crime of (what, by lar tin* giealir pail o( IMcteslant ('hristendorn, is 
cleeimal no crime at all) non conforiMiiy to ilu; I’piscopal mode of chinch go- 
vernment, should ])ursne them, even l)e\ond the grave, with a spiiil so upjia- 
rently vindictive, and w'dli such nmisnal a.-ptrity and \lud<:nce of language. 

“ I shall dismiss this head, my Lord, witli oliserv’iig that had I nu t with the 
terms iiailrc in the woiks of :m autiior ol inferior name, 1 should have 

been apt lo hesitate about their jn-opriety, I have often heaid of a man’s nntirn 
cotinfrt/, as signifying* that in which he is horn: IJnl as no man is horn in or //’/M, 
any religion, 1 shall hii* tlie future, in adopting that nuide of evjnvsslon, think it. 
prudent to avail myself of (wliat no critic will, ^wrhaps, presame to controvert) 
your Lordship’s authority and example. ** pp. l.i, 11, 

In tills letter, Mr. Livingjslon does not enter into diseiissioii 
of the establishment of an jXnierican episcujaite. ll is merely an 
inqiassioned riqily to liie. Ih’shop’s asjtersimis, and is to he read 
only for its indignant eloqiK.-iieo.' b\‘\v painphK hs of that pam- 
phleteering age, indeed, nn^ ccdcidnled lo allraet nioro general 

The hasl.ml nuisc spcwevl forth its bitterness upon the head of I/ivingston with- 
out stint, and it is lu-re notic«.vl unly to show the taste oi'tlie limes, ami the viru- 
lence which lu* eiieountcn (h In tiaim ’s tla/i lte ol' September U, 170S, we 
iind a lampoon, headed, An e})isih* fiilin the glmsl of :i evi-tain pamjihlet, en- 
titled Lc/frr in thr Jii.shop nf which was inhiimanlv tut tn piiK'fti 

ignoiiiiniously lost its life tlic second ihtV of .June, A. 1). iruS,” — (refei ring to 
tlie time when the. lu'avy vindication by In.elis and nth.Ts, ot llie Hishop of Lan- 
datV'b sennon, was puhhsheil.) The closing stan/as of tins pasvpiinadc are, 

“ Come hither all yc peevish things. 

Ye hornets of the age. 

Buzz, clap your w ings. 

And whet your stings, 

And burn with little rage, 

** Still like my sire’s .sh.all he the fate 
Of each invidious elf. 

For envy, when it cannot sale 
On worlli cf)i^fessed, its brutal hate. 

Will prey upon itself.’* 
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aitenlioii, on arcount. of \hr.\r intrinsic incrif, indcpcnilonfly of 
Ihcir siihjcrt matter; and llion.iih the controversy and nc.cnsioii of 
it have passed away ne\er to ht' revived, y<.'l the leltcr to the 
llishop of T^andalf wi 11 h(^ renuMnlu'red lor itsidl alone. We do 
not, howevt'r, mean to .ij;l^e an iin(|nalifn‘d ajijn-ohation of the 
style and manner ^vl^h which it is wriltini; Jor its personal it x', 
'which nndonhtedly imparls («» it. a irreat inlcri;st, is too Irufjucnt 
to preserve its otherwisi' jsreat mei'il. 

'.rin^ cont i‘ov(n’sv wa\('il wannest in the news]iapcr‘s of the da\' ; 
ami tile jiapei-s which, from lime to time, apjicariMl in this way, 
hear evidenei* of taet, wit, and Je.irninii;. Livlniiston here a<i;aiii 
was lh<' prime mov(‘r of the oiij)Osili«m. 'I'his seenned to hi* his 
element, lli.* always «'nler*;iinrd a hi;.;h ide:; ol 1 h? ellec.t nl thesis 
ephemeral but popular vehicles t)f iiiformnl i«)!i. In a let tin* to 
(Jeneral ^\ ashiniijlon, dated ‘J7ih April wiiling; ot Lord 

North’s peae.e proposals, he sa \ s : — 

“To pnn'uli*, lioweviT, sosne :iiitiiio!c It) prt-vfnl incanwlillc the operation of 
l»is lord.''! lip's |)ni.*,oii, I Imvo rrnl <!(dliiis :v nimi!>cr of If!tt*rs, as if liy clitleront 
liaiiils, not ovi II cM-liidini** the tribe of pottiv’eats, all I'alnilalt-d li) caution Ame- 
rica ii.L;ain.‘il lln- ins'.dnuiM ai I'f' t-m-mit. s. 'I'liis iiiodij of u ndi riiii;' a mcasiirt: 
iinpojiul.ir, I iiavo iViipifMtly » xjioriiiict li in niy political days to bt* of .siir|)nsinj^ 
<*frn:ii_\ , as tin- ri*iiini(>!i pi-oplr IVoiii it tb.it f\< »y body is a^'a’^ist it, aiul 

lor that roa'^oii tbo,i who arc n-.illv tor it i;*iow tlis<-oiira_i;c I, iVom niav;’nif\ inj^ in 
tlicir own ini:i|;'!ii ilioii llic slrciiipli oflliclr advcrsahc.i In vi»nd its true ainoiint.” 

'Idle ])rocess is sinipli\, ami mC lutw to the politicians of the 
present day. 

Of the jiehdoinatlal ])nl>licat ions whieli wen*, now issued, tlie 
*''7?nr?*/rff?i conducted hy Air. Li\ ini»;ston, and pnyishcal 

ill Parker’s New ^ ork (la/.elti*, was the first, and th.il whicli, 
fioin the eh'VMli'd stand wliieh it inaintaine.rl as an opinmitnl .vt* 
iJr. (diamih*!*, .-ittiMcli'd most niteniion.- II. Is wrilfeii with 

w:irmlli, vjaour, and inojimiuty, hut soiiH?lini s liclvs in temper, 
candour, and respect, inwards his opponent, lie oilers, liowever, 
his own apolou;\'- Sij iiu'sl imalile a jewel, lie de.i’hires, is civil 
and re.liii;ions freedom, tlial, to tho.se who wntild j>ri.*servi'. it, 

I he most (li.staiil. jirospi et of *laiij:;er uill alirm, and eveiv at- 
tempt to roll us of uiir pri v ileoes, hi»w(*ver arllnlly ilis;;uised, nr 
varnished over with the sp(*eions |)re!em'e. of pnhiie iililily, wil! 
awaken onr ti-ars, ami ]mt. us upon our jruard,’’ 'The «|ucsti‘)ns 
which lie distinctly discusses are, wln-lhi r it was r•'ason.d)le. and 
necessary in the state of the country at that time, that a munhi*r 
of bishops should Ix^ sent to reside, and e serci.-^e iheir innefions 
in the colonics; and whether the (dinrch of l‘ki^laml in this coun- 
try was then really in a state of jierscculion fur want of such 

•From :i remark of Mr. S.-’clj^wick, it iiiif;’lit be iiiO ri i.tl tliat \\ like-* :d.-it» wrote 
aj^ai list the nicM.siiri* at this liiut*. Vide]), it). Tbis is not so. 'I'li** \orlli Ji.i- 
liiii was concluded in ITi'-i; — tlie period at wlncli we have arrivei), i.s live years 
later. , 
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bisliops? It. should bu r(‘nKunb('n‘<l at Iho s.uuo tiino tliat llic op- 
position to tli(.* mcusiin; was nuidt; on aciooiiiit of tlio loi^al pro- 
vision contoinplatcd in it. I'lie iiitorlin-inKMj of llui law, it was 
justly luaiiitaiiicd, would draw to tlio ostaliiislicd ladiirion, even 
if it were not endriwed with the paraphernalia wliieli it possessed 
in the inolher country^ peeidiar immunities and ])rivile»2;es, or 
at least, it would de.sliv)y the efiuilihrimn of reli<>;ioiis power 
which then ha|)pily existed. In addition to this politieal turn, 
the argument partly assunjed a tlu-oloiriea] eharactn* ; for Avhilc; 
it was c()ntend(‘.d that the ('hiirch of Ihi'^land sliould ht', made the 
estahlisluid faith, it was sonu;ht to fori ify tin* apj)lic:ilioii hy al- 
lej!;inj>; its relij^jious suj)rennM‘y. Tim arj;inninit is met hy iVIr. 
fjivingston wifft much hihlical erudition, h. is, however*, upon 
the politieal hearings of the proym^ed measure, that, tire ohsin va- 
tions in the, Whij;’ possess tlreir i^reatest value aiul most interest- 
inj*; charaeUn*. 

“ oralhluiiUloin/’ sayy Ik*, “spiritual itnaMniii Is llie worst ; and if cvrv tiiiy 
serl acijiiiirs a dominion in tills ronn\r\, t!n- tlu s of pc r u.*i!nti<)n irtusl l»urn witli 
hulti-r venj^c-aiicr //i/r, tln.n in any (shor part oi’llic world ; l)i i*:ni«o onr immer- 
ous pmtiusions allbrd the most plciiliful tsii.l. Cmvards an; malicious, and llic 
fc'Uni of liic asbiiiniii^ w ill iiovcr be <pilc’ti-d liM llit; tl-.ronc* tiioy 

erect is frCo from dai':.;'. i d* 

Ilis love of his eovuitry is ni;dyiit.li; lb- looks hnnvard to her* 
future ujreatness with tin; most eniiiusiaslit* lediniis. lu one in- 
stance he htir.^ts into rajdures. 

“f^ntrapje, tlicn, Anu-ricans ’ liht-iiy, u‘l!(;loii, -.md S' lv-nci- i :ivo on tin: -.viiij.r 
to ihcso slioros ; lb.; fiinji-r or’tlod tuU .i i-mii-io to vonr son.-' ■ li.o 

savajyis of Iho wili!*‘i’iu-ss wun: fU.-\tr it -o 1,1.1k'.* coom in tlii*,, tin: 

purl of tlic* coiilin'-nt, tor i‘'ol it( is a:i l 'I’;.-- i.m.l w o jiosst'ss is llic 

ufSioavt'ii to our r'.il In-rs, r'.ud Divoc (*r(n idrnt'.c s. 1 ms k. Iiarc dfcrcod it to onr 
latest ])otterl!y, * * toantit lobi-l’ie‘, (.nid sm*’ 'I'S .t •rntli Joo (jalpabic 

to Ik* ilenii-dj llial iliifi/ put:/ c;i l!u* eoniim ree oi lin* nalion <l-. ])encU iijiim I In* 
colonics : I say, it l!il‘« |)i<»po-'iti :ii !?e e.ue, -.ve 'u.iV wiii'l up onr hop' s to all tin- 
coiitnlence oi' liiat thea! Untaii* alii m v. r '.nlf. r this eord In In- eiM, 
hy which we are .S'» inlimatf-h Mni'«-fl. th.-: eo-tJ imcMl, it h •piii''. s -.m t'f pd' 
of |)olirv to hiie-a-e, Ili;i' v. e • hall one day os 'Uher, «ira\v 1 r\ Ih'iii^' valo-': at 
home, into tin; sp.ieion.s !n»— i'm c.t the eon/nu nt oT Ann 1 n'a. Nor iii ed !in- j i-o-i 
pect ^ive, i-lther ot' u.s an a!, .in. Ilap-py lor :nr, li;al sin* l:a^ an asyl'nn |!ri. pan <I 
ai^ainst the ilay oi her eaiii-.nl\. t-.’. ns Uiat th/ •.■.(■,’U vs .%o t'a.* . d.v.eie.ed, 

that there is no looUiiip; hark. 'I'lirne li.-pi-y foi- U: h.itli, that t!i.; i.a ii»er and 
her sons will a)*aiii f)e colli-cted into one lioiise, -iiul that in pi,';-, m <; tn the 
ubuteinent of Ihc national i;’l'»r) in r.mupe, will hi the hii^^iiiiU.".^ ot its jesnr- 
rcctioii ill America. 

“'I'he day dawn.*: in whirh (lie :b!:nd:ita)ii of'diis «nii;li(y empire, is !o !<;• 
hy the estalilishment (if a rr:ruliir .-Ml Ih.a*. h.-,;: oitln rto 

been dune, seems to In* little In-sidfs tlu* eollection of malt rials im* i''u; coiistniC" 
lion ot this j»lorioiis fabric. ' I'is time to pul tin in toi^vtlu 'I lie •.rm-d'er of tin* 
Knropean ])ait of the i;i''at family i.s .s(» swlt't, and tmr in'fjwlli so {.-. a, Ihaf ^itjhrr 
st'Vftn ifvars rnU nrrr anr mmf hf fait/. Ueacc m* war, funine 

or jjlenty, poverty or artliieiicc ; in a woiil, no eircumslaiiee. u in-tlier prosperous 
or adverse, can happen to our [larcnl , no conduct ol'In-r.-, wlitiher •.vise or 
imprudent? no possible temper on tfcr part, whether kind or (‘loss-j^raiiu-d, will 
put a sto[> *0 this huildini;'.” \o- :> 
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Who will not sny that this nne rliapsorly, in soino part, roadies 
prophory ? 'I'lio (Micinies of the American Wliio; imaj^iiUMl tliat 
tlujy saw in it, the plan of a r(‘voIiilion, which “ no possihle con- 
tin picncies, no! even the Siire JiulginenLs of (loti, war, and famine, 
c.onhl hintlei*. ” ’ 

^riie controversy, wliich was condncft'tl with ptn'haps mort^ 
sipirit and l)ltli*rness than any in which Mr. Livina;ston had hecn 
resiillc'l in llie non-inlerferent-t* of the Iiritish ^overn- 
ineot- 'Diti adininislr ilion perct‘iv(‘»l that lln*ri‘ wasanolhtn* and 
a inon‘ despi-rale rri>i'< approm'hin*^, tti avi'rt. tin* fatal elfects of 
which, would rtrjUireall their pnuh'uce, wisdom, and forhear- 
ance. 'Tht^ dillicnhie'j, h»o, which ptMuiliarly enviroiual this snl)- 
jeet, set rued tc) discuur.iii;tv> jiroyccut itin of t ht^ att*im])l. "I’he ad- 
vocMles oi ilu* |iroj<*el. in l•hl^;l:m^l had tin*. vei*y iie\t ^ ear i»;reatly 
lowt ri fl li.ri.- ioue.j' We <‘au!n)l, Imwever, dwtdl arjy ioniii;(*i' 
uj) 0 !i very iideresl inti; ])a!l. ttf Mr. Li vinL;ston's hde. 

i’ <;j v. ' 'Ill the. hiMd of an t'arly inclination, ht; r(‘moved to a 
(■■I’/ji I'l s'.ii /.aUe! Inow If, N<‘\v .lei-s<*v , in 1772. It was aln^nt this 
’ ‘ \lt‘\:hul‘ r llamihttn, ‘‘t^d iinfric-nded hoy, 

A M(«iU ill ' \N liuiio, i)i'ini;in**; letters to Mr. Livin|:;sloii 
. 'un Kiiu-.., .. I h-e.-Ni/x teii.iii clergy oi.oi. 'The* protri*;v thus 

•' 'a 'V- i, e I-. i.ian.st )uii iece*«;>ary to sa\ , ai rivtal tt) a tlisliiiction 
•• *: '»/':)! in iliaf which. Mr. LivinuisloM himself evtn- enjoytal. 

. I ' 1 ouldtJU': limes of the rt^vedntion wert'. approacldnjr, and 

• c .e- \ (d' ilu j.(diti(‘:d waters already porltmded a jj^reat 

•I.-' .j Mr. L; \ no\v apjif ars nj;on aiiotlier sta^i', to 

• h* ! le- ih ;s iiur«)duc« .1 h'y Mr. Sedgwick. The extract is 

vjynrinuui of the volume. 

“ (i »fi. ! ..eiii'.;- o.rt ii'ViJ'd !•.» Ni-u ,|: wall lltt.* intt-Mtioii of \v itlidrav.'^^ij^ 

lii’ i-st li Jill!.', !.; •, tl.i- . nnr — fi»r <. e.oa.ros ih.it j)|iil(>si)|jlo (,i- tlj:a 

i,o t.'.ii'.i'lcri .1 n Ill' ll ill i.iciivs «Mir» ^ !i!j.:c liv {null iIil* piirMiilts,* 
Oic Well. lie, tile iTii.'l' )i’l :i lu"., I*.'! aS! v.-ocil iiii«*if'ils (it our Ifllovvs'— lln: evroi* 
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to, iroS. ^ 

ill :i ^lill U* (/ eiitilUil “ iiiO'it ii ri’^Mila" oile oil a luost irrct^iilar 
wint-r,” tin: cii.Ui'V is made more direcUy l.ivnii^sloii. 'I'lie followinu- 

\viU sull'ici - ^ 

Jliit, (jnoth ll^^, fri<*iKl \\ ill i-uiii. 

Of lli'.s notion still 1 am. 

And :d\va\.i have hcoii. 

As may piriinly he soon, 
lly my iifnld ; 

And Jlv/lrdfini'f st* boM : 

And by Wiiij^jjiiit^ of late, 

III ilcfoiicc i>t llic Mute ; 

That as to the crown 
I \\oiiUl have ii pulled down.*' 

t J'Vcte the Bishop of l/mcolii’s (Dr. Clrcen’s) sermon before the Society for 
the Propaj^ation of thcjGospcI, in the sued^eding year, 1768. 
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wns Iiappily rnrrcctrrl hy tlie rotirsr t»f’ cvciifs. The waves of opinion rolled 
buck from their first iinsiieee'.stiil tl;ishini^ :i,:C.'iinst the hulwarks of power, only to 
return in their eollected mie.hl ; ‘'nd i;r:4(hi:illy emhiaeius;- In their universal surge, 
the inlelleet, the ///<'»//[.-] and the virtue of the rohmies, their covirsc 

was for a luniueut stayed, as it' to e\iiil^it tlieir full strength, and to demonstrate 
the futility <»!’ reslslaiieo. It was at tins uic.iiieiit, when those who had most de- 
precateil the apiirriaijhiug erisis, felt it rould mV longi r l»e a\oided, that Mr. Liv- 
ingston, ahandoiiing t!ie leng j)rmoised repnse whieh. lie had just hegun to en joy, 
tltrowiug otfthi* slii:ig:-.hui ss of adxaneing years, ouee more set his hand to the 
plough, and without easting a hmk hehind, eutt ied uijou that whieh was to ]>rovi; 
the most aiiluous and the most iionoiirahle portion of liis puhfie services.^’ pp. 
1(37, KiS. 

Ifowt'vcr nnliiruis inid iK^nttiirnhlo Iho suitsffjtipnl j^oriod of Air. 

Td lil’p, it is not l^rd, \\c opiiu*, Idr whicli lui will he 
most rptrii.'iii!)ei;“d. 

On llu* .Till tif S(.‘jjli ndxM* 1771, 1 d\ ii’.L;s(()n look his seal, 

as a dtdco;.i1c lo ( 'iiiii 2 ;rc.-'S lVo;;i \e\v .!; fS( y. He (utineided in 
opioioit wilh llu' views ('xjn-.' S.^-.ed iti Diekltisoirs Ihioous report ; 
and was far iVoiii iiilejiding: a linal and immeili.ile sepiiral ion from f 
Kiii^land. lie w.is appoifjled wilh Lee ami .lay lo pri‘pai(! an 
address to llio ])(‘opli.‘ of (Ire.fi. Ilrilaiti, and a rntdoorial lo the 
people of lirilish Aioeriea. Ija* was (diari^etl lo ])repnn; Ihis 
paper. “On reailing; il/' says Mr. \\ irl, “ g;*'*'‘d disappoint oienl; 
was exprl's.^ed in t'very cnunlenamte, and a de.ad sil«.*n(*(.‘ ensued 
for soiiK'. niimilf's. At h*no;th it was laitl on lln*. lahl(‘, Ihr pi'rnsal 
and e.onsidid’alion, till the next d.uy : when lirsl ('m^ inemher and 
then another arose, and pay in g; some t’dnl eompliinent lo the 
eomposilioii, ohst rved that ihert; wc're. still (‘.(‘rlain ronsld(M\il ions 
not i!xpressi‘d, whieh slionM projierly lintl a plaet^ in il. 'Tlui 
addresif 'was, iherefore, einnmilte»l for atmaidment; and one pre- 
pared hy Mr. .lay, ami ollered hv Ikovernur Li vingjslon, was rt^- 
pcn'led and athjjiled. ” Mr. Livini;;sloii was iixlerled to tlie 
(Jom^ress of 177.), and to that of 1770'; and performed a g;real 
variety ofiiseftil anti hominrahh' .serviet'. On ihe Lilh Kelniiary 
in the latter year, lie iidrodiieed a re.solnl ion appoint ing; a na- 
tional fast. Hi! was rret(m*nlly apjioiiiled on (amimillei.'s with 
sue.li eolleag;ues as .lellerson, the Adams-. s, Liaiiklin, .lay, ami 
Lee. On the o*di of .lone 177(3, ik' lell ( 'oii'.»;ri‘SS to assume the: 
command of the New .lersey militia, lo wiiieh hi‘ had hren ap- 
pointed some tinu'. hefore. ft is mi more, ilian jn.st to his lair 
fanu? to stale, that, alth()Ug;h lemporalc in his opjjosilion to the 
Kng;lish policy, he W(jnl<l jiol liave shrunk from ]>ani(*ipating; in 
that g;rcat act — the signing; of the Deidaration of Indepemlene.e. 

It was with relmdance and chagrin lliat lie aeeejiled the military 
appointment; preferring rather to serve liis country' in her coun- 
cils. Mr. Living.ston continued in command of tlu^ American 
forces in New .lersey till the 7th of Septemher J77(), when he 
was inaugurated ns governor of tliat state. In liis first speech, 
he says; In line, gentlemen^ while we arc applauded hy the 
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whole •world for domolisliini^ tlio old labrie, rotten nn«l ruinous 
as it was, lt‘t us imiledly strive to approve ourselves master 
builders, by liiviuu; beauty, slre!ii»;tb, and stability to tlu‘ lle^^'.'’^ 
Tiid(‘efl, bencM loi-w ard till ibe suiUM v^fii 1 Irrniliialiou of ibr war, 
(iovi'rnor Id vin!i:;stoji biin.-eH* uj) uiilirliu;ly to the j)\iblie, 

service'. 'I\i tblliAv biiu tTuMiiib >ci ju s wbicb ha\'e become la- 
miliar to everv la-ader xvijubl be i.iiuece.-.sary ; xve shall, tiierelon*, 
hasten to conc.ludi^ this article by a l)i n l' notice (d' bis eurres- 
pomb'uce. 

\V(* have alia'ady lad’erred to the Irlti r fioni wbicb we make 
tbe tbllowinu; extract. It is d.Mcil JfUb May, and is ad- 

ilri‘ssed to the licv‘. Mr. .lobn Mason. 

“To b;ivf pivt'.irr*! tin* ronlc*!*-; .ilb-.o w'tl; :i ilfci'nl. actc i^r)\vb-ib.;mont (jf tluj 
Fiipri pi '.i\ iili-MC* < a (•I'd, oil! liis riai''>pu'iMiii'. mti ! jiMv-iruiM in our Ik‘- 
liiiir, I'.ul diinliO. hi-i II iH -.MMiiiicv a pi i pii* *-ii piruli.iilx t'.oouivd l»y 

llc:ivi-n ;is du* Aiin.n' :m> li im* liitinato lii i ii. Ijui my aiUr.lr. in tin; iMUil'i lU-nicy 
rr.'-pi'cliiij.r ii’l j^’.iMi, I •-iijipov.t, utMrin c'outi ti'pUil imi. 'I’Ik* slulcs l)4'injy 

S4 VI r:ill\ iiidi-pi-ii(ii III u-i to 'I* .iiid |»-m\ »;i nn 4 iil, 1 lionp.li tdiinccti d by 

the iVdi. I jI li.Mi^Uf lor I!!u!u:* 1 In in. lit, \t < ii* po M'Hh d to li.ixi* foriiicd a poiitiiMl 
constilntioii to ili^ irowu Idv'a:*, and to li.txi- ii.ad-- sui li psoxiilou lor n li^ion as 
x^':ls ii.O'.t :i!;i rr.ii)|(* to tin- --I'litiiiii ntt •d* tfii ir :• ^p4-( lixc rlh/iiis; and to have 
ni.tdc liu* ‘ taw ot tin* I tmial (loil, as ronlaica d in du* S:uMi d Si'ii plnirs of tin; 
OKI and Now tin- supu me- law of tin* I'nitid wtndil, I caui- 

ccixi', Inixi..* laid tin* Ivnindaliou of i tfiind alli-io.ition and dr'pati* ; *i'i tin; vi-ry 
tirsl ipu-stion tliat would lia\f ar-.'-t. ii ujj-ai tliat :iii‘.i-!i‘, w oulil In* w tn tiu r wo 
were liouiul liy tlj«‘ <-ui iiionlal as wi ll as tin- luwi.d I.iw di li\« nil by Mosi s to 
tlu: p4‘oj>Ii' ot' br.si I. Should wi* t’oi.{^i'<‘ ours, Im-, lo tiiv o|' (n-d, as con- 

i.'iiui’it in tin* S<’iijjt»ii«.:i of tin' Ni w* Ti '-U-u.i^ W { w b’n'li d.oubt ji-ss obl'.Lpitory 
upon .'dl ( ''ir.st :ans b IIkic wotii^l still Imvo bet a d<spulija about, ibo coii- 

.slMK'tion of IIks;.' laws.*' 

Ot' llic pbiianlbropisls of Ixiirope wlu) budcf’tl with i?T‘r*at. in- 
terest to tbe pro^re.-s and roull nf the rc\ dIii! itni, nnt the It'asl. 
worthy was tin' IJartni \ an <ler O tpelb iijof linlland. In ;i lelTer 
to this noblemaiij (iov. Idvin^'^ton savri: — • 

“Ours was rually aa o])pf»-*it!oM jiiNlltii d by lln- piiiM iplis fd* siirdcfunce, 

cnl(jM.'d wilb tin* j^naUst j i :o:d * ain’t ,01:' d bx tin’ luo.st 1 iiia voida- 

ble UiCfs.slly. It w as SI I'ioiisly, it was c<iii-(;i«. iitn<us!\ i. iiti-ri-'l into. Nor was it 
stimulated IjV lltc ads and iiilbu nri; td any popular Icadi’t’s, (as (iiu' i'm‘niii.-.s 
uilcct to rvl)r«. scat tlu- aniltiv,) but oni;iauli d fi oui liio jji-i'pb.* at l:U!.fi", and al 
onci', who, as a ci-rtaiii bistoriaii di-scisbi.s tln-ai U|>oii auollivr orrasioii, 
cnttjluxcrc. f/iiufi! fit/ t ndnm cmmuKm. invt inliurn. ^'Iiom.; w loin our ( Mriiiivs 
cull the Itadvrs of tlir piuplo, arc in laafily 110 o'J.i t lb. hi im ii appointed by 
lllC people to inaiiut^c the. public ailuirs, and whose fill'iV-v., aic i.li..tvnumabli.* by 
the same authority wblcli bestowed tlu-ia ; and many ol’ w Ik. m would rallu-r have 
been excused bom eneouuleiiiic-' i!»e daiu-er and tli’c liouble to which they ex- 
posed themselves.’' 

The writer’s j)atriotisin breaks forth in a familiar letter to a 
nephew, dated 2d January, 177^. 

“ Rcmcinbcr me very anVclionulely to your pfood iulher, and tell him that 1 
was most inexpressibly rejoiced to hear ihut lie so manfully resisted tin; solicita- 
tions of some of his pretended friends, who, from Ibc iidlueaee wdiirli they 
flattered themselves they had over Ifiin, uttempted to take the udvantajj^e of his 
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(U'clinlnfr years, ami seduce lilni into a conipliance witli the terms of the TSritish 
Proclamation, for which tlioy destM’vt* to luvc their throats cut. TIad they suc- 
reeded in their infanioiis inaiKenvre, such an iiii'-Iorioiis rU^reliction of the com- 
mon cause, by the head of (he family, would liavc pierced me to the hcait, and 
distressed inc more than any tlisasler tliat ever befel sue.” 

Ill (lov. was nominated in Conji;ress as one 

of ilio (Mnnmissii)in'rs t.n siip(‘riiitend iho ennsl ruction of the 
federal l)nildini>;s. He detdined the ajipoiulmLMil in the following 
terms, willi whic.h we conclmh^ oiir extracts ; only adding, that 
tiu* senliments here avowed actuated his conduct, in declining 
liis ei(u;l.ioii as Mini.'iler JMenipott.*iiliary to the (luurt. of Holland, 
and throughout his whoUi public cancer. 

“ I shall neviu* refuse to si rvc my coimlry in any departmi-n1 for wiilch I think 
myself (jiialitied ; ifor shall I ever e:.!eeiii an\ ti.Miee dishmiouralde that (h)ngri ss 
can 1)0 presumed ineliiied to \es! me with. At the same (itne I slndl always (and 
that atuuiya at my time ol‘ f.te can he of no toji:;- d\iratioi)), make it a point of 
conscience not to a<'e(‘pt of any appointment w iiich I cannot evciite with ho- 
nour to myself, and justice to the eommoun I aith ’flu* one |)!’opO'M-'l I knowy 
that 1 cannot. In all ilu* har^-ains that ev< v I inatle, 1 su[)puse, upon a mixKaate 
coiiipiitutioii, tliat I haVi* been impti-^ed ujjon nii:ety*nliie times in a hundred. 
Mankind not having' meliorated in point ofintegiitv during the war, what sitould 
f not have to apprehend in ilealing upon so large a scale as that of conlraeling 
for llte erection of the federal buildings. Draw' your inii rence, and never think 
of me relative to tlic present (iUe.»liou.'* 


Aut. H. — Sprcc/tC’^ in Pariiffmvnl of Hoi AVi*/// Uirinmrat)le. 
WiT.I.f AM Windham ; to which, is pcvfi.vcfl some acconnl. if 
his lAfiu Jly" 'riio.MAs Amvot, JCsq. In S vols. Hondon. 

• If there he one nttribute of imin, wliich, mon*. lh;m any other, 
cslahli.shcs the sujiremaey of Ins iialure, it is that of oratory. The 
pleasures of sight, however varied or enticing; all the illusions 
of the eye; even the enchanting strains of n.iisic ; are feeble in 
their elfects upon the iimigi nation, '•.ompared to the soiil-inspir- 
ing, spirit-stirring emanations of •‘^eloquence divine.” The lirst 
arc hut tlie impressions of the external world — the next, liow- 
ever imjiosing or delightful, convey no stamp of intellect ; hut 
the latter mark triumphantly the mind within. It is the better 
part of man — his .spirit — gle.nmiiig through his clay, and attest- 
ing his claim to .something higher than a material world. Rlo- 

quenco is the might ie.st engine with which man can act upon his 
fellow — its effects, whether for good or ill, have lieen attested 
from the fearful moment when the seductive tongue of the “arch- 
enemy” darkened tlie fortunes of our first j)arents; and the glori- 
ous results of its impassioned voice, when exerted in the cause of 
the violated rights of our race*, stand prominent on the page of 
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l)istory? We hiive iilmosl all foil, and -lomo of ns liavc hcheld it, 
ill tlio snpjjressed hrcalli, l!\i* lu-aviii”* clu'sl, the of the 

eye. The Jiislory of elii«|nr[u-e (wi- refer now to the theatre for 
its dis])la^'^, is a sniijert nl tJ;’. iiilercsl, .h roni the riulc 

fliniueisei* of ilie >i\ iv.ni -pt.iUjiu; !«> niaii witli the voice 

ofjMire and unaii***! .'d iia'iiTi-, and rieli with her iina_L>;ery — to Ihe 
tleh.ites of ])0|nilar a.'Sei nid ic s :ialii)ns we ha\'e heini acens- 

fomotl to venerate as ela‘<sieal, and yei, in many resjxu’.ts, rude ; 
upward to llie (Miitesls i»f arLJjUie.ent, wit, ladimmnmt , and jiassion, 
which have ^rae(‘d tlie deliheralive :!'->einhlies ot Mritain and our 
invn ('onnlrN— every step in liie p'rou!;ri‘ss leems with instruclioii 
and inieie-'.. W’e Ix indd in ^n- h a ]jielme the, advances of mind 
— th(^ |)Iay anil the slrifeofJhe inJelnM-t. It is a field eminently 
fiv(‘ lor talent lo pot fo'lh h-'i- *«:? r'‘ni;t!i - unaided hy faetitions 
iii'i'ini taiice- :ni ’ :n pedi-d hy jl.e c t:)\vehs e!’ fasinon. ^Native u;e- 
niiei at oin e as;•!lJlK••^ * "r n» '‘;c-r r ; vhc, wli'lils a weapon, 
\vhi‘‘h ne • S'.-' V;* • \ ..'i* .• * .1, ;:.••! hin.-i i^liieli no 

suljlh.'ty can c xMp' . f : . • -i. - •... !•■ in ivorlil more 

inip ’».-i»»'.^; ihar. anodse.'. n sh'- ***vn;rv id’ tadent in 11 eontesf. 
will' v' iiich plivsical p')w<‘r is entirely dlseonnee.ted, and where 
tin: f(n’ei!S and the arms are wlndly intelleetiial. 

With SOUK! splendiil except ioi.?4 of individual eirorts, even na- 
tional partiality must admit, that the l>rilish Parliament has hccii 
llie body the most j^iaccd hy oratorical fiisplay. h'or a lonjj; scries 
of yi'ars, tlu‘ halls of St. StepluaPs have* resounded with the voice 
of (;lui{uerice. It lias been a ji;reat arena, where the wit, the sar- 
casm, ;ii;d the, feeliiii;- <d' the Ihitish nation have contended for 
superiority. It lias been a mii;hty school, where the ydutliliil 
talents for debate of h<‘r a^pirinji; citizens liave. hcf'ii developed 
ami discipHneal ; an lim e promt pia m;.* ipl ion has been Imndileir; 
and o\ . rw'ceninii!; arro;:..nM‘v 1:iHi»;h1 a iisfj’nl lessois : and where, 
in 11 ic, hearty :uul uididj^jned :ip|.d.mse lias ever been heslowed 
upon ;‘ncc('ssfid cNi’r. j.-m. ihiti^h oratorv v/on!<l stnuri to have 
attaincil tlie Uih'.ost to whicli eluiiiumce can reacli : polish- 

ed, nervous, \vii!y, M n.d'de, yet ii:ipas.*,ioned. 'riie eloipiencc 
of savap;e nations is too niclapiiori<*ai to pli‘ase a ehaslencd ear. 
We meet in it with much lliat charms us hy ils ini»;emiousne.ss 
and simplicity-) and eiiii’a.ey's (nii atterdion hy the striking truth 
ot its comji.irisons — hui its im:;;y‘:i aie ;d! material, derivanl from 
the external windd : we of couise look in vain for tiic logic of 
argument or the reilecliu.' s of [thilosophy. It may he consider- 
ed it literary heiesv lo breathe i.ugiil c-jydnat the SLipreiiuicy of 

Grecian and Uomau rlocpicnce. ; l;ui it N-oahl seciii to us, that the 
human mind lias jirofieii hilie l.y ext nded civilization and 
(■hristian ki.o\\ iedec., If llieir indtxnice has not raised tiie cha- 
racter of liurnan ulotjr.encc — if meiiks views have not been en- 
larged as their informatiun has expuidcd — and if this improvc- 
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merit were not visible in their inrnlnl exercises. Ai>;Ain; but 
two great names ])iv::eiit lliem'-elvf's llie or:^<ors of the il- 
lustrious people we liavo mi : l.'et ei't. meir:()ries of 

l)cmo.slh(mes ami (‘ieeio, aiw! ( cr ( l apifiu’e v. imUI 

not he nienlionei! in ee.s:;e::ion wi'.l'i ii-i ir ic, tln '.r : !:‘i’uav, 
their painting, their n/i'liiiee'iiri', iie ir •..■‘i * r\ . tin* eon- 
Irary, in inoilei-n JOui’oj'e, v/e ran pihs.U } a : i;v‘vbe;y, wiio 

liave exlinnsteil in every (I'eritiriment fjf oi.-lv.iieja eiioi-l, tho 
brightest inlellei^tiiiil emlowinent \ 

Ja'I us not be supposed to nn'!eri;d<' li.? eioce.ienee ofo’ir own 
country, or to deny that a lieid, even i'lin r (!;■ ( i‘. i-nis-.*. ex- 
lenilcd) than J'higland aiibrds, is jiol. Oj.'eia- I {■) <'t>r own clti/^ens. 
A word upon this siiiijeft may not l e e*!!l oi’ -. iace, I'iei-e. 

Tlic condition and i inanr.sl.'mccs ef mir .1; n*!, i\.\li;rd and ]) 0 - 
litical, arc wcdl known, a'.id thevewiie in cd i.ol I-;: dwelt nimn 
here. Ihit we are not aw:ire t!n:1 ilic. lia.e heen i. diia'd in lam- 
ncxion witli her elo({ii(*ni:e. Here, lie' eiimali , live, soil, aiid tln^ 
character of tlui ])(‘()|jI(' are favonnihle lo r.nnd. ^nertieioiis, and 
vigorous growth of natural and inl.vllerlual jna.-.inrl.’i. i^lanhs 
shoot up lo an enormous size — population vSweils in an unex- 
ampled degree — 'tnav^nlludo is a feature of llu'* counlry — ami ihe, 
same maj^ 1)0 said of the sjwrvitrs of tin* jaople. 'fiie length of 
American orations is their ]»rimarv chararuTisiie : it is so ol)vioiis 
a mark, and one so much of the c?ssem*e. oi’ an Iiarangue, tliat it 
cannot escape notice. It is in some inejisnrc the evidem:e of want 
of due jirccisioii of idea and c-xprcssioji, and certainiy of an un- 
correeted taste. It is tlu*. sign t)f an (‘.'niheiance of ide:is, wliich 
would be primed by careful prepar.uion and i ducal ion, that would 
suggest tlie propriety of lUil .stenting in ev. i v irncussion ni, ortij 
and of presjiming liie j/revious know !e(ig<M)f ci.rlain lir.->l prin- 
ciples. 'i'hc iTinark isof fapial foi i’e and li uMi, wiie.i a;i|)!i^<I lo 
legal arguments, judicial oiuiiions, legisial ive, lil.'‘/.n*y oj- j.ojniiar 
iliseourses. Of all and each ii. may he s.Ui., lliey lii’a;; iln ir 
slow length along.” 

We liave jilesiary evidence, t.h;it lenglli oi’.'-.iicech is md im-on- 
sislcnt with most oi the characil.ri^^ic^ i.i’ (•I(’.i;i!. rjce — hul unlike 
length of days,’’ lliere is no •• wiMion** In it. !i I> iiii.'luul;!edly 
— selling aside, foi- llie ])resent, rhetoric..:! c();:.'.i<ler.‘ilitin:i — ini- 
politic. It delracls fiaun tiie force, and spoils iho eil’-et of wliat 
would otlierwise be aliundant in holii. 

The remark \vc have olfered is inimuled to he generrd ; and as 
such not to exclude excej)tions. 'rhose cxcejnions arc ies.^ fre- 
quent in the case of .sjieechcs at the i)ar, and opiiiion:< from the 
bencli, than in otlitjr disc.ourses. Vre believe to every bar and 
every bench in the Union Iho remark may ho justly a])]dii:ablo. 
To the Supreme Uoiirt. of tho United Slates, wliicJi has heoii 

looked up to as a conccntraliou of national judicial talents and 
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w,'' i>i n' wi?!! ronfijrjipc j)oin1. for ils fnith. 

,* -jM * nn* trt'MlIsos in the 

s’l iiM *■ ' ul'i’i ' i- / .] ; *.'r- r.-.v! ' li:;* v.:’ \\ in’. ’ll, in pi>inl of tiino, 

is .5p ! ■: ■■ ■ - Ti I'.iiL^hl. siij)j)ose 

Jiiiij} i' ' ■.■ ' I -n !. . I'l.! . . im'i’i-Miis, ;is n Jiniss, 

\v. r <* :! ^ > r. . :i : -y!, !. « !. rn.-'t r iCi'- — hii^hly philo- 

• ..‘ii* ■! i ■ - h I y pmsfiitccl 

ii\- oj I :: 1) s‘U iu‘:ii*!y (‘\h;nist.n<l, 

‘ i' .;-: j t»i* {!;(! mi:).!, w'ljifli niii;*hl. 

nlii- i ’ . I' -.y ' ‘ tlic^ whuin civilized 

wu; ! il l - . »:i ;i • i.’- t! Is*. p”.:*; ;:m], t’r‘ .Vnivi‘icans 

ni’i', (■ .-i: : , ' ' . ! V I . ' \ ‘ I • • \ ; ‘v.' ; ansi aims 

a.ii.'l ^ i'.n* i l.i- miI)- 

../ ac: i v.'‘ CMM'linn ; 

•• .■ I wilt) as yc‘.t, 

‘i . • i ; t ' ! . !..• ( ! • ,» a!) I I'' j’.irim-nls t>l‘ liU', 

Il l \'. !; i l' •’ • .j { nnt-'.H lS. ^ 'l l* look, 1 hi'l'C- 

loi'!', iii!'; r.; •: : ;,,f ,• • 'cl,/ :,’ as <!i() i^l ini- 

ili-t ii):- ' ]•* ji';< i.-nnl [uv\ ciih i valioii 

i 11 I ■ i't . 

li I'l • I i i'.iii ill i- -U t'> i* m-w* .sh.i'ii the failure 

1)1! I'l'l’i'ic, 1; j; i,; i.-ii \] •• : isi , •.«* nn,* la;! \n.n;'. 'riK;*hhnj;lisli 

is (ine in 1!' t.i' .1 j.; i.!.*:; wiih conciseness. 

Neilhej* i,; ii « !.• i .-i ;; ..j. . ••’.. irv; ‘ ilnm will lie at 

oiii* Oiv'ii ik.'i’r M. '.:; v a jieople 

who cmj.I <; i.s m ;,iy h> i their liioii^lds as 

any mhe-’ ; h 

I hi’i’e V il. Sraf.; i-i’ A.'.iej'ican m-.ihiry less exonsahlo 

than lii.n jn * si ! u hi.*!: ar*; li.ipnih, hnwfrvej*, I'oniined 

j>i iiieip ;l!y !n » : . a'l io is oi' -he I'ui/iitry — the sonlh and tlic 

west. In the iliseem': -.s ef many of t iie.erators of those j)arfs, • 
we meet will) ; ra-Oil ipher am.l sheer hoinlia.st. Strange 

as it may ap[;'-.n’, (h •. I'.ielis (if a dei a v in;^ IJlf salnre, and of llio 
old and cori ...'plt'd a 2 ;(; el’ the arts, are In he foiiiid in our yomig 
land. In this part ie/.iiar, hnwev'er, as in that we (•onsidered aljove, 
the iaull is of a ten exnherani yonih ami not. of a premature tie- 
dine. J'he l.iney UiitiammeJlcil escapi s from the control of the 
reason aiid jilay.s 1 urious pi anks. 'J'he customs of llie inhahitants 
ot that division ef the couiilr}' (we mean the slavcholdini; states) 
cnjfcnder ideas ol jiorsonal coiiserpience, which, w'hen denied or 
opposed, give rise iialurally to an c\au;gern1(?il tone of speech, 
and induce the a|)]>rn'alion of j>hrases and ideas to things which 
arc utterly unworthy of them. A fruitful source of this vicious 
example was furnislie.d by the Lite contest with southern, or 
rather, Carolinian rights, (as they were termed and po.ssibly 
sincerely considered,) whiv'^h Itas, wc tni.sf, been hap|)ily put at 

rest. IVc will vonluro to say, tlwit more rusliaii than can be 
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found in the literature of any country, was lavished in tlic last 
few years in a certain seclion of the Ifnion, to the inaforial — we 
trust, not pcrman«*nl. — injury of c»nr niition-.d liiSLi*. ^Vhe fccliu'j; 
which ])roinj»1> mu*!» i.: ttis.ir.s:?! — it is lii.\niiian(!(^ run- 

ninj^ into i-ankncss, to vrjjieli, if jIp.; ( rilic.. anxious for tin; lltcinry 
rcj)iitation of his coiniiiy, did !u>I a])j»iy ’.he unife >viLhout dilli- 
dcncc or mercy, lie nouhl be ilelicieut in his duty. 

We would not be misunderslood, in inakinu; a ^(nieral remark 
of this kind, lo iin])ly, lliat there an; no exceplions to its truth. 
]f so, we should forj^ct the emanations of that, hrilliant mind, 
wJiicli has just been extin fijuisheil in a iiorlherji city — various, 
instructive, delij^hlful, and thoin^h often eccentric, always splen- 
did. We should bo unmindful, also, of liirn, wlio has been, /?^/?* 
c.rcc//cncc, denominated tlic ‘d)ra1or ofibe West,” whose speeches 
have been de^radicd l)y no vulL»;arisms, noi spoilt l>y rantinu; fus- 
tian. ^^'o meant imu'cly lo charac!eri7.(‘ the ‘!;en(‘ral lone, which 
but exhibits in bolder ridi(*f Hn di.-i iinuii'^liiai r\c/ p{ ions. 

We have eoiilined our cehs - \ f ’ ii's i.-nb y f ^ ‘k’ of 

oratory lo a [>arj of the cciiutfy- •u>[ viiij no ]*:nll;:! or 

Invidious views. We :ire nersu.aiwd ilral I'le lone of society and 
the modes of edin atien at 'da iK^rio, i ve (.j.poscd to, or, at least, 
do not encourage the vitiated taste in ipic.niuii. 'flio !if(;rary pro- 
pensities and pnrsuiis of the inluabiomt.s (;f ^onn; of tl.e cities in 
that ])orlion of tlie Unioji, bavt. er\n <l to unreel, tin; feeling, if 
it ever prevailed. 'J'h<; peoph' tii the; norlli are calii'cr and cooler 
in their senlinteails than their soudicrn hre.lhn'U , and llie perfect 
equality which ]>rcvaiis, givxs rise to no exaggerated nleas of (ver- 
sonal "imitort tinea;. If w(; were called upon io select the best, 
sneakers in the jniddU; and easleni slaits, we sliouhi oerttiinly 
resort to llie btir for ibo ]}:irp(;se. The profession o!’ iis rr.embers 
is one wliicb jiecidiarly cx'acls c.h.si* btd iis of llin.igbi, and j>ro- 
cision of idea ami expre.vsion ; w];ik: it b}' iivi means represses 
genuine passion and eIo(|neid. earnestness. In the iialior.td coun- 
cils its members Jiave been ever |)rominenl, and have brought 
to the discussion of suhjecls of the widest pnhlic interest, the 
corrected taste of llieir order. At the bar of a great northern 
capital, attention and criticism arc carried even lo the correctness 
of pronunciation, as well as to the propriety of language, and a 
certain moderation of tone. 

Another deficiency, not merely of American oratory, but of 
American literal urc generally, vve shall notice before vve turn 
our attention particularly to the subject of English eloquence. 
It is the absence of wit and genuine liumour in public sjieaking 
and writing. American literature is grave. li is seldom that 
the gravity (amounting almost to seventy; of debaU; is cidlvcncd 
by die sprinkling of attic salt. Even ])ersoiiaI sarcasm attacks 
an antagonist rather with lire direct vigorous blow of the toma- 
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Iiji\vk,\han with the pjrarcfiil dcxlorify of the small sword. It 
is, more comnH^nly, :ni nlt(Mnpt,asa wost('ni nipinhcr of conp’css 
oiico said in dclj:ii(\ ‘MD whip Ihr rascal naked rnmul tlie skies,’^ 
Ilian lo incite' wiih ilu‘ [>lay of llu‘ fancy, or gently to annoy with 
fill' ele.dieacv uf 

All these are defects winch time surely will correct, and which 
certainly it is more au;rocai>h' to hear IVoin a native oliscrvcr, 
than iVoin a foreijijn critic, who would mention them, not in the 
hope of imj)rov<nnent, hut with prejiulic.e, and, perhaps, the secret 
pleasure of an enemy. 

'riiero have heen sevt'ral epochs in Ilritish ])arliamentarv clo- 
tpience, more or less ilistin|i;uislied for excellence in the art, and 
whose, child’ ornaments h:iv(‘. heen the leadinij^ slati*smen of that 
nation. It is a sulijc ci, pm^iaps eel unworthy of notice, that many 
of lliir illnslrio’is slaiesmen of Anieriri Ivive not. heen raid'.ed 
amon^' lier eiMtiU'S. \\ . .‘•njo .letler.'on, Aimii'oe, the two 

.AdaiiiM;:*, and nnuiv oil ' ! -, ha'.'e i;:> pari nfli.clr reputation (snf- 
iieient indecjl wilhoul it) ii umii'd n|ion oiMtorical accomplish- 
nunls. In lMip:land ii would to liave hiam the reverse. 

I »ni lo return - - 

Tile eras of t!u! (diler Piii, of liis equally illnstvions son, ol 
(.'aniiiiiL!:, and of l>rou;^linn] — (i^ hv this appidlation wfc may de- 
si«i;uale the last live years of the history of paiTiameiilary edo- 
fjuence)-— arc; familiar to onr niadt'rs. Ih-ohahly the art attained 
its heiii;hl in the second of tfie epocdis we liavi* ailvm’led to. 
Jnvenls of surjiassinu; iinjiorlance. and of the most tearful interest 
occurred fiien lo call forth the energies of pidille men. AVe shall 
hrielly advert to llicm, \vlicn we have, occasion to touch upon the 
political views and merits of Mr. Windham. Ihit the c.lianji;e that 
has taken j»lnce since that timi? in IhiM-liar.n ier i;f llrilish liratoi^^, 
may he widi ]iropri(dy noticed now. , • 

'riie chief charge which we brought above, against American 
oratory, might si'om with some plausibility lo he tenable against 
a few of the public sjicakcrs of the age of I^itt and Fox — par- 
ticularly against Mr. Ilurke; whose published speeches arc un- 
doubtedly of great length. It must be remembered, however, 
that they" do not apjicar in print as they were delivered by him. 
'riiey had llie heneiit of an elaborate revision, and were intended 
as vehicles, when printed, for llic diilusion of liis opinions upon 
matters of vital importance lo his couiitiy. 'Idieir length, liow- 
cver, is undoubtedly uhjeclionahle ; and were his instance a fair 
sample of the general prolixity of Knglish orations, we should 
have little ground for a comparison unfavourable lo our own 
country in this particular. Hut this is by no means the case. 
The eloquence of that country has always been distinguished for 
terseness and comparative conciseness. Time has uniformly been 
deemed of the essence of a spccoli. Partly owing, no doubt, to 
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the press of l)iisin(‘ss, niul liie short j)cri()(l .'illofted for discussion, 
very long sprorhes ]i;n o sc-idoni Immui |) )s.sil)l(‘, and never been 
tolcM'aled. J‘a'en the e/oqueiie*; of Hurki', u hc'n sjiuii oi]t, was 
c1eliver(!d to empty henclies. ! 'ut of lat(; years, the ])nrli:d dtdect, 
if it even e\hled, Ir.is bven remedli!*.!. 'flu; most. inip(n*t:inl suh- 
jecrls li:\V(' been (rov’n>.ed, an-.l sifie 1 witli precision, miniiVeiu'ss, 
and ardour, in an alujo 1 i.i:*on(V-i vably sbori sp:u*o of linte. We 
liiivc^ more llei i o!u\.*. a.dniire l (ho dieb.iles, ^vl:ich oerupying — 
(wc spt'ali of eiicli sp'H'c'i) — oiu.‘ or (wo (-(ilumns of a 

ne\vs;j;.:jer, m:d ];rr;i))l)I y in liieir delivery, at (Imj ino.'-l, an hour, 
Iiave1:die!i the. most es.iemh'd view of tlseir su!)jert ; juive (‘oforced 
the merits of tVio dtilVereiit siiles of the (|’.i.‘si inn iu d.iseiiS'jion with 
all ptv;-*i!die arjOinueOs, tmd. \i-iV- rditjwcol i jem mNo I’m* e\ordium, 
penn’.dion, an 1 s'.'.'iiei' p.i oe- :e !on;\l personal 

allusions and rep: rl: e.^. ';'{.!•• 1“ . ver, m* ;‘e p.'ir! i'-’.'! .ri y tin; 

case now i<i I'b • / «!nl. '.i'he t !.•. '[ .‘-e’.u'.i.-J ol’ eh)^pienee, 

Ihougli thei'e :n'«^ no! a iVw .y: eeirieisS eveii <ji' liie;-:e, are seid.ojner 
met wilh th.an juaelii'ai good and a hnsiiu il-ai mode of 

tia^ating tiie vari«)n.s s.dijetl.s o- 'riuo’e is a jjhysical im- 

pediment to (‘\lraijeoiis diseii. si»*n.i and L ni^ihi/ harangues (if 
they slmijld (‘ver be ati( :n[!i -d) wliich lise meinb-'.irs of psriia.ment 
nover Tail to throw in the u;iy ofUio unlurkv y\\f\\, ‘ J^wn the 

impudence ofCkibljetl has I*»eeii foived to yii Id (o a general eoiigh. 

habits of llmngid ofih '. age, f^vhic!l we Inive heibia^ observed 
to Ik.* praclieal) and Lbe 1en'!em*y ofiiej vl'ov.s (rftln* ma.ss (/l“. so- 
ciety to what is really nsa.fnl, h.ivf*, of eoui 'e, i;diuem:e(l the 
character of pnhlie. speadiiiig. i*eopie. wisli to be insli-iieled. 'Du.-)* 
wisli to hc;aj’ a sul)j<'e(. discu>s«:d in a way tiial, i:ia\ best adv'anee. 
eei’taiii ])racfical and benelieial i(.*.snl:s — they know llu: ])Ositiv(* 
value of time, and lIu‘refoi-e are indignant, at its wa.ste, Jt nmsl 
be borne in mind, too, tiuit tlie ministry in fhiglaml. who, out 
of (he two luaises, have to mauagir personally the* details of jjuhlic 
business, must themselves discuss in parlianienl. (Ik* e.vpcdiency 
and j)re])riety of their measures. Krom this caiise, prinei[)ally, 
they go to that assemlily at niglit, and Avaslc*. no more of their 
own breath, and desire to hear no more of others, than is aI)So- 
liitely necessary fur the projier consuleraiion of national alfairs. 

Of the era, in which, as we before said, parliamentary elo- 
quence attained its lieight, W illiam W^iiulham was one of the 
brightest ornaments. Jle ])osscsscd in an eminent degree, all tlie 
characteristics of a good public speaker. He was sensible, prac- 
tical, and sufliciently concise : remarkable for Ids wit and humour, 
and on proper occasions, highly animated and impassioned. IJe 
was extremely apt at debate, ready to answer criticism and ar- 
guments, and to turn the force of an objection dexterously agaiiisl 
the party ofiering it. 15ut that which rendered him peculiarly 
distinguished, and always made him acceptably listened to by 
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liis aiiAilorv, wns tlu' jrirlicnlarl}’ c/assic(fl stylo of lus oratory. 
AW iiso llir tonn chtssieal” as aj)|)li(*(l to oiir own Iaiii»;ua«>;(?. 
Ill Ills nunilh, it was iiorvous, ami jioli.slK*'.] — (h'liasial liy 

t)jr atlniivlnro c^!* j^o Inii'i:;;!! nuj- ny liu* introiliirtion of 

iiiii'oulli ^■ul i;;:risios. lio. s]n>L(‘ lln^ toiiiiiio in all its 

jiMi ilv : ainl h.is oratiuns f.’.ay lj«' oonlhivnlly consiilli'd lor llio 
c.liaslf'ii spci'inu'iis rS roni posit ion, aiifl sali’.ly roooiii- 

iiu‘ih 1(*<1 to tho ^ludcni, wiio is aii\io:!s to oonsnii and study its 
modids. iio MSi'd ill'* ap{.*.si aji ! liu* Ir.-sf W'oi’rls In oxpress 
liis itli'as ; not disdainin;^ in*'* isioiia.ll) lln! adopt ion of I'ainiliar and 
li(n»H‘h' I'xprc'ssions, wln‘n l)«- ’L Miila I 1«) C'mvoy id'^ inoaninnf, 
provided llirri' was notliinn; imnroprr in tin* I'-nns t h-*insi‘l vi-s. 

In aru^niiK’iit, lin. always coninn-nrcd l:y slalinLi; a (jm'siiou 
c!(‘ajdv, slrijij'-rd ol all nnAi-ly oollaloral ronsidrrat ions, and ihon 
disr.u.'Sod ll. I«»iii('.dl\ : arrivin.i;" at a comdiision that a]i]H'ars irn*.- 
,'>isllhl*? iVoiii Ills Irain of mason ini.*;, and his poworl’nl illnstralions 
and apj)li«!arn)n id' iln* ;’a‘*ls. ll wu wvw to instilnti* a compa- 
rison (which the dill'ciN’OCo of ihc two I.tn: ;n.i;j;i s mndt’i'S dililcnll) 
hot ween the stdijecl ol our ivniarJxS and i'ilhei* nl' tho _u;n*al ora- 
lor.--. ol anli«piily, wi) .^honhl imiicsit.itin!:;ly a'^sorl Tor Mr. Winil- 
li:nn, a ik .nan* approach to Iho pi*culiar merits iif Di'inoslhencs, 
than rtir any other ol' his o;r<*a1 <*wndi‘!nporarii‘S. 'l’h('re«is in both 

Ihe sntno mnnliiu-<s of Ihouj^iit nnd tDiio, lliu Siinie nervousness 

ofstyh', the same purity ol' diction, and ihe. same sparing yet 
liowerl'iil use i)!' nu.-laphors. 'rhere is, in line, in the Sjieeches ol’ 
these Iwij illustrious masters of their native longin.’S, a certain 
familiarity of spei’ch, whii’.ii, withonl. I'ven ilegenerating into the 
jo>s of diii'nily, never fails to engaf!;(! the feidings (d* llie reader, 
h\ im palling tin* familiar (‘ase of private conv<*rsal imi. 

d’hif course jnnsiied hy Mi’. \N iiniham in jiuhlic life, aL Ihl^ 
momentous crisis in the affairs of i’ano^ie Nvliich ocenrreal liur-^ 
ing his jiarHamenlary carem*, will hi.* hrn lly noiieed in (he. short 
sketch of his life, wdiicli we siiail pre.v-ijl ly uli'm* to our readers. 

A w'ord or two, in a g« !icral way, we .siiail, liowever, premise. 

Jlis ])oliiic.d courses was inllucnced and determined hy his 
jier.sonal cliaracicr. Jle was, j)rohahly, of all llie jiiihllc men 
who liave at dlllcrent times ailorned ihiglish hisiury, the most 
indi*])eiideid. He. took tlie sid.c, uniformly, which In* conscien- 
tiously helieved to he the hesl ; and le.fl it as soon as he thought 
tliat its acts were not calculated to advaniic tlie interesls of his 
country. In advocating or ojiposing a measure, lie disregarded 
popular predilections; he jiaitl no atleiilioii, in funning his judg- 
ment upon it, to the favour or disfavour of the people. Oii all 
occasions, too, w hen important public interests w'cre concerned, 
he freely and candidly staled his views; and though, in several 
instances, his own diU’ered very materially from the sentiments 
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of his conslituents, the esteem which his integrity and inde- 
pendence secured him, generally induced a continuiuice of their 
support, "riic object which he uniformly had in view, and for 
which no patriot can refuse him applause, was tlie iionour and 
success of his own country, 'fhis was the groinul upon wliich 
he botlomed his own ncls, when hi lln* aiiininistralion, and 
upon which he o])p(V‘-ed the mciasures of the niinislrv, when a 
contrariety of sentiment placed him in the ranks of the opposi- 
tion. iVationalil}’ of feeling was in no one mon; conspicuous 
than in Windham. Knglish talent was in his vimv jiredominant. 
English valour, whether on sea or land, invincible; English cus- 
toms and laws, tho best ; old J^higlish integrity and honour unas- 
sailable. Firmly ])ersuaded, theu’eforc, of the sii|)i!rioj'ily of his 
countrymen, as they wi;i*e, he was a'lxioiis to lieej) them without 
change. On all proper occasions, he encoumgeil, what he con- 
sidered, the national spirit ; was desirous of preserving untouched 
by the hand of modern innovation, the sports and recreations of 
the ])CO|)le, which lie considtued higlily e.ondiicive to tins end ; 
aiul lielieved, that tin; existei'.ce. of llu' Hriti.'.ii consiiiuiion cjf 
government — llu; one he consiflered ilvj r‘i.).st pei*f«a;i — was Idmi- 
lifurd with this preservafion of old nalinnal character. As a 
legislator, he )iad no narrow vie ws of op(‘ration or exjiense in 
mailers which he thought connecied with his country’s honour; 
and was, therefore, foremost, in the grant (.>i* remuneration to such 
as, in liis opinion, had c<)ntril)ut(;d to exalt it. 

The groat public (picsllons, growing out of the French revo- 
lution, which divided so widely the opinions of English states- 
men, and separated cyen fricndshi]>, that appeared iiulivisihic, 
Jiavc long since been quieted. Wc wish not to detain our 
iTmlcrs with more Ilian a general allusion to them, 'riiough for 
.ourselves, in regarding the politics of that evmitliil period, ive 
have been always led to admire the views entertained h}'^ :Mr. 
Fox, and to sy mjiatlii/.c with iiim in li].s as]>iralions for the suc- 
cess of freedom, still we do not know, that we can blame either 
the wisdom or the lilierality of those VvJio, with llurke, opposed 
what they considered the torrent of licentiousness. Fearful that 
England and her constitution would he ilcstruyed, and fully im- 
pressed with a sense of the power of the aiilagouist they had to 
oppose, they adojited tlie most strenuous measures, ami pertina- 
ciously withdrew from the least countenance of, or communica- 
tion with the new doctrines. It is known, that though Wimlham 
commenced Ids public career on the side of the whigs, lie united 
witli liurkc In preference to Fox in Ids views upon this great 
question. His course was induced by the trait in his chaj-acter 
wc before alluded to — his strong attachment to the British Con- 
stitution, and to British naiional feelings. Apprehensive that 
the current of new opinion^ would overwhelm tliai form of 
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.soci(*ly, wliioh' lie looked upon as llic beau ideal of human or- 
g;ini/.;ilion, he was iialurally thrown u])on the pari}* he had pre- 
vious! v opjinsod, headed by ^Ir. Pitt. His union with the 
frieiuls of thi' »real. man, was not, however, of long diiration. 
A dilfen'iice of views, ujmy some points, indiie.ed his separation, 
and he eontiinu'd to opp«)se him, till that minister’s death. Pitt’s 
opjiosition tti llu^ French nrviiliition had Windham’s support, but 
he ilenied tht'. wisdom of his measures, and objee.ted to their com- 
patibility witli the honour of bhigland. 'The peace of Amiens 
was vehenu'iilly opposed iiy him, on this groiind- 

Witli Mr. Fox therefore, and his friends, he subsequently 
voted, though it is pei‘<*eived, as regariis tin; war, on dillerent 
grounds; and on otlu'r (piejjiions, loo, to whicii the .strongly libc- 
r:d turn c»f mind iinlnced his le'arty assent, Mr. NVindham 

lent liis aid to some, of the principles of Pill’s adniMiistration. 

Windham had strong a'*isl«)crati(‘al tend('n(‘ie:J; ami his opinions, 
Iherelbre, upon some M:hj<-cls, are not in aeeordanet* with what 
we consider hiM <* I lie tmly corr(*(!t views of society ami govern- 
inenl. He \va'«< o|)po‘«.i.*<l to universal* edneat ion ; and spoke against 
a hill wliici) Mr. Whitbread introduced, for the establishment of 
p.'irochial >c!mols i’ur the* <'dtn‘ation of th\^ poorer r.h*‘: :(\s^ He in- 
voke<l the r.ullmrily of Dr. .lohe.son for the position, that; it was 
not. right to teac.h reading he.yoiul a certain c‘xlenl i.i society. He 
was for I'onlining ediicalion to the nj>per e.lassc's, as those only 
wlio coidd make a pr()|)(‘r use ol it; and Ihouglit it osedess to dis- 
seminate* great truths, uule.ss the stature of the human nnder- 
stamliiig was so incieased as to <mabie it to reach such things. 
His speech on tins suhject is worth reading as a e.uriosity ; curious 
from the ]>roor it pieseulsof llu* inanutii* in A'.'hic.li the highe.^ 
iii1ell(‘e.t may h«' hlimled, hy ])rejndice or .‘^efi-lnt crest, to the 
cle.iresl and simplest Iriillis. , 

Oiu! suhject w'(* may refer to, as jinssessiiig interest of the 
highest kind at ihi.s day in Kiighmd, and also of no little concern 
to us, who, of course, feel anxious to see the result of refornia- 
ticni ill tlie rejireseiitati ve assemhly of any country: we allude 
to parliamenlary reform. 'Idiis ever found in Mr. Windham a 
hold and intlexihh* ojipoiu'nt. Fixed in his favourite iiloa of the 
perfection of the Idnglish government, and having, a.s we before 
remarked, .strong aristocrat ieal jirejiidiccjs, he was ini willing to 
allow what he considered an entering wedge to the radical 
change of her hapjiy consliUition. He was the Sir Robert Peel, 
on this point, of tlial e])uch; and had he lived in oll^days, would, 
no doubt, have been iiurnhered in the ranks of the “ Conserva- 
tivc.s. ” It is iieciiless to say, that the party with whom he 
usually voted, the Whigs, wiilt Fox at their head, strenuously 
advocated the measure. It is but a just tribute to the present 
(June, 183.3) Engli.sh ministry to* say, that, in this particular, 
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unlike most of thoir prcclocossors, Ihoy liave nobly mloomcd 
their pledges. 7’he rc^.siilt in hbigl:in(l, is ;ui inleresling problem. 
How far the admission of c'xfciisive. dinnoerafie inibictiee, in the 
form of gov(M*nm(‘nl is consisleiil uiili liie j)n'scrv:ii iaii oi a tiio~ 
narobvi and bow far, loo, iintb'i* sncli a l()rm ol adiniiiistralion, 
it is safe to go with radical idianges, which but inspirit tlie popu- 
lar party to fiirlber exertions, remains yet to be proved. U was 
the resistance of sucli men as Mr. ^Vind]lam, who wen; found 
ever in the ranks of the Whigs to oj)j)(jse reform, that retarded 
so long its triumph. It has, at Inst, succ(!(*dcd, though its final 
results, as we have said, arc yet prohlematieal. 

On one great f|uc'sti()ii, 1iowc;v(m*, much as they difl’ered from 
each other, and amongst ibomsolves. on some points, those four 
great minds, llurkc, Fox, Pill, and W indham, all agreed. This 
question was Catholic emancipation. Long, very long, thmugli 
the weight of prejndic.e and llu; r(;sistane.(; of ecclesiastical rlomi- 
nation, were the riglils of a mindi injured class ofeili/ens witli- 
hcld. Long, very long, did they slnigglo against llie opposition 
of the crown, llicjicers, amblhc cluircli, Indore they were glad- 
dened with tlic rays of success, "riiough nidcjl by the ])owerful 
abilities of the men we have mentioned, whose Intelli;cls were 
too clear not to f^ce tin; reason and justice, of their claims, it was 
not until jictitioii assumed the form of rcMnoiistrance, and inireaty 
was almost changed into command, I hat emancipalion w as wrung 
from the reluctant jx'ers of jiarlinmenl. It was a measure* of ne- 
cessity — granted only, W’lu'n to have williln id il, wiiiild liavi; 
endangered the existenci; (d* govt*rnmeiit--am! not a voluntnry 
and disinterested homage, to humanity atni lo nature. W indiiam 
alwaj'S said, in all liis argumenls r»|v.)n the ])(Mnl, tlial llu; benefit 
W’as one which, howeverr long they might r(*lai'd ii, xeonid I’mally 
be torn from their grasp. Ills prophciie assertions weie fnl- 
fillcd, after years of protracted slrnggh*, and wlnm he hiinx'lf no 
longer livecl to behold their iiccompli.sluneiit. ll is agreeal)ie, 
when reading ami rellecting upon tiu* coiislnnt st rile and dissen- 
sion that w'cre w-aged hy the* l(;aders of ])arlies, during the event- 
ful era in wdiich those, great men flonrishetl, lo liiul a p«)int njmn 
which their good sense an»l their feelings led them toconenr; 
and that tins was a point, which involved the lihei-jy of con- 
science, and the rights of man. For eaeli other’s characters, loo, 
on all proper occasions, they evinced, as they felt, llm liighest. 
respect. When the question came before. Parliament, of paying 
Mr. PitPs ddjjlts, of wliom, Iiowever much doubt may he enter- 
tained as lo Inc wi.sdoin of his measures, it may with truth he 
said, that he devoted all Ills energio.s and SUTTcndered his health 
lo the service of his country; both Fox and W^iiulliam — (Jlurke 
was then no more) — one having been Pitt’s long, and the other, 
bia constant opponent, warn\ly advocated the resolution. They 
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ri|£litly tlial a lonji; life j^pont at the head of afliiirs, and 

wliirli had rcsiilu'd in poverty, was a proof holh of honest 3?^ and 
of purity of motive, aiul one which tleserved, at least, that re- 
ward. 

Mr. Wiudliam, when in the Administration, held the post of 
Seen tarv at War; aiul it i^ upon his militaiy |)lans and talents 
in that sltnati<in, tinil an estimate of his merits as a statesman 
must he framed. \V(' do not ]»n‘ten(l to tiise.uss the superiority of 
the plans advocated h\' himself, and llioso followed hy' his pre- 
(h'cessors and succi^ssors in that olVice. I hit wi! a<;;ree. fully with 
M Windham in all his vie.ws of tiu! total inellieiency^ of irre- 
j>;ular ti*<M)ps, and lh(‘ a!)S(dnl(‘ iiece.^>itv <3* tlu* increasj' of the 
!eu;nlar .irmv in time of war. Il('. entertained v(‘ry (‘xalti'il ideas 
of a milit.o N hie; and, wlnle Si'erelary at War, us(‘f| his utmost 
eiuleavonis to i !ii prox he eharaeltU’ and the condition of the sol- 
diery. lli> a >en>e of ihe iiiij)orlanee. of armi(‘S, and of vic- 
torious armies, to ih-' < Iiai.jeter of a nation, he was tlee|)ly^ ini- 
pres>e<|. lie Lne\v the valut' oi’ military' Mice(‘ss('s as eomuieted 
with the >iij»i’' in:iey natiotsal ojiaiaeler, and the sway whicdl 
they e'M’i eised over the opinions of mankind. Ih* wishial, there- 
loie, I’l.r a dis^‘ip'ii!e <l a. 'my; .md we Wiiuld la^conimend his va- 
rious sj.eejdies upon tile del’eneo of the. (M)niitr\', and iTpon the 
arniini; and diseiidininL*; of the volnntecn's and militia, to those, 
in our own coiinlry, nvIio still are anxious to keep up the idle 
lai-ee ol' '.liliiia 1 1 and Te.views. f'orl imate! v, llie day 
seems lar ?!;sl i H, wiien tiu' t ’nitul Slates ner d rcsir the pies(*nce 
of an iisv.idiUL; army ; Iml if any .'ih(»idd c!onie, the rapid Hijrht of 
the niilili.i, wii. r.. ver there has been a clear fiehl for tliein, has 
atlesiral tle ir muldity as a u(‘a|M)n of ded’unce. l^pon the rejjju- 
l.ir army, i.r xi.'luiUceis discipli.'u'd aliei' hni»»jth of service, l)i^f 
chieliy iijimi llie <jdril, of oiir people, wt; must rely; and that we 
trnsl. we mav di>, wiih lull confnlence in tlu; rr'sult of any such 
strni!;e;h . I hit in the nurmlime let ns not c.ori-npt tiic morals, 
ami lU strov the military' i'ej)ulation of the country, liy a display 
ot st raiitijimj;-, iinarim-d, intemperate, undisciplined footmen, 
ycle|)l Mihliers, wim ‘Murii out.” either to av'oid a lino, or to enjoy 
tlie sport, or tlnally, tr) throw ridicule on llui system itself. 

It is not our purposr* to discuss this matter licre: its import 
ance mi^ht w'ell claim more time and space than w’o can yield to 
it at jiresent — lint these liiw' remarks were sii»;j»;i!ste<l, as w'e read 
JNIr. W iiidham s hajipy amt luminous expc»sitions of a topic wdth 
which he was familiar, ami upon which many of liis best ellorls 
were maile. 

Wtj have ihouirhi that a rapid sketch of Mr. Windham’s life, as 
one probably not familiar to all our readers, w’ould not prove 
unentertaininjr. It is not marked by'’ any very ji^real passages of 
interest or irnporlanc.e; hut it seepted proper to develop, more 
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in detail, his political sentiments, and to e^liibit his connexion 
with the history ofliis native country. It may 1)0 well, too, to 
recall to our rcccdlcclion some of tiic leadinp; cv('nts in tliose 
days which must always he rei^arded as jjroiniiKml in the history 
of modern Europe. 'I'lic course, moreover, of :i consistent and 
independent politician, is not an ohjc.cl of sucli fre([ucnt recur- 
rence ns to hecomc familiar or tiresome at any lime. 

William Windliam was descended from an ancient and honour- 
able family, wliosc name was derived from a town in the county 
of Norfolk, commonly written Wymondhani, ])ut pronounced 
Windham, wliero they had been for some t i me s(;ttl{jd. 1 Ic was the 
only son of Colonel William Windham, and was horn on iJicj 3d 
of May, 1750, old style, in Golden vS(|uare, London. At seven 
years of ajijc he. was plac(al at Eton, wliere he was distinj 2 ;uished 
for his parts and j)ro<i;ress in study, and was ofpially prominent 
as a leader in all atliltdic sports and juvenile frolics. In 17tJ(), 
when sixteen years of ai*;e, he was transferred to llie rnlvorsity 
of GI.'isi^ow, at wiiich institution his assiduous (lilie;ence laid the 
foundation of those profound malliematical actpiiromeids fur 
which he w^as noted. Aftci* remaininjj; there a year, he went to 
Oxford, and was entered in Seplcmhcr I7f>7, a u;enllemau-cojn- 
moner of University Colleyie, undtu* tin', (utorsiiij) of Sir Robert 
Chambers. Whilst juirsuinii; his studies in thai venerable seat of 
learning, he received the oUit of an appointment, as secretary to 
his father’s friend, Lt)r(l Townshend, wlio lia»l he(m <‘levali‘d to 
the lord-lii'utenancy of Ireland; but he declined it. from a <11111- 
dcnce in his own talents, joined lo a strong disiiiclination, wliicli 
he then fell, to politic.al life. So sliglil, indi'cd, was the interest 
he took in pul)lic aflairs, at lliis per iod, that it. hecaim^ a slainling 
joke of one of Jiis contemporaries, which In* hims(df has been 
heard to mention, tliat “ Windham would never know who was 
prime, minister.’’ 

In 1771, he left Oxford, hut did not tak(j liis master’s degree 
until 17S3. 'I'liat of doctor of laws was conferred up<jn him in 
1733, on which occasion it is related, Hint almost tlie whole as- 
semblage rose from their seats when he. eulen-d the. thentn^, and 
received him with acclamations of applause, lie always retaimul 
a lively alfectioii for his alma mater, and continued t.liroughout 
life to correspond intimately with some of its most distinguished 
resident mem hers. 

After finishing his course, he spent some time in travelling on 
the continent. In 1773, he joined, as a passenger, a voyage of 
discovery towards the North Pole, projected ancl commanded hy 
Commodore Phipps, afterwards Lord Alulgrave; hut he was ob- 
liged by continued and violent sea-sickness to land on the coast 
of Norway, whence he returned to England, after passing through 
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a sorie.1 of aclvcnlnrcs aiul (lifliculties, in which his courage and 
hiiinanitv were di5|)layed with great lustre. 

In 177S lie made his first essay as a piililic speaker at a meet- 
ing of gentliMiien of the (N)unty ol \orlolk, which W’as held at 
Norwiidi on the ‘JSih of January of tiiat year, in coiiseciuence of 
a call nj»on tlie country for fi sidiscrijition to assist Ihi* gov'ernnient 
in prosecul Inui; tin', war witli Ilnur Aniericaii colonies. IIiss|)COch 
W’as in opposition to the demand, and gav’(*. indicMlions of the 
eminence he was destiin'd to attain as an oratoi’ and a statesman. 
Thus*' who e.oincided in his views, withdrew with him Ironi the 
place of nn’eting to anotlnu* spot, wlnuv they frameil a strong 
])rotest against tin,* principle and ohject of the measure. In the 
sann? year the militia ha\ing heiui calh*d out, he had an oppor- 
tunity of 1 ‘xliihiting his zeaf and expiuMness in a military i*a|)acity, 
as some time pu'x iously he Innl (uiiidleil himsell in the western 
hattalion of .Norfolk militia, and at tin' monn'ot held the raidv of 
major. In suppressing a mutiny which hroki^ out. in his corps, 
he manilested gn'at. resolution and personal intn‘])idily. Ilis 
canau*, howevi'i*. as a sohlii'i*, was ^ot id long duration, owing to 
Ids imprudence, in riding through a dei‘[) rivulet, on a mareh, 
and reuMiuiu'j; in his wet clothes Idr several hours. 'IMni conse- 
rpienci* was a fever of a most alarming kind, whicli iidlifAed per- 
maneiil injury upon his consUtuliou. After remaining in an 
almost hopeless state for many days, he, at length Ii(u’.ame suth- 
ciently convalescent to uudertak'%' a lour on the continent, in pur- 
suance of his iiliysiciaiTs recomnHUidatiun>. 

ilis sojourn abroad occ.upied nearly two years, which ho ern- 
])loyc.‘d in tijui lling through Swltzcrlaml and Italy. On his return 
in Sejjiemlier l7Sn, lie proi'.eeded to his patrimonial estate at 
FeJlhrig, and on reaiddng Norwich on his way thither, learncit 
that he liad been nominated a candidate foiMlie representation of 
that town in tin.' parliament about to a.sseiTdile, Me Jiad bi'on pre- 
sented, liowever, too late to secure his ideclion; hut. the number 
of votes which he recj-ived, not witlistandiiig the ili sad vantages 
of his siluatinu, was highly creditable. 

From this time he rosidiMl much in London, wlioro ho coii- 
ncctcil hinuself with some of the most omini'nt political and 
literary men of the day, in which ho was greatly aided by the 
circumstance of his liaving been made a member of the c.cdehratcil 
Literary Club jircviously to ids tour. Witli l.)r. Johnson and 
!Mr. Ihirke he became especially intimate, 'fhe liigh opinion 
entertained of him by the former is on rccoril in the pages of 
Boswell. During the last illness of the great moralist, he was 
assiduous in liis attentions and efforts to smooth Ids ])assagc from 
the world, and was kindly remembered by him in liis will. His 
connexion with Dr. Johnson is particularly mentioned in Ma- 
dame d’Arblay’s Memoirs of Dr. Burneys liis friendship with 
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.IJurkc continued likewise iininterrupfetl tIiron«:lioiil. life; and no 
one entertained a hii!;hor admiration for that illustrious man, or 
more sincerely (h^plorecl his death, for both public and private 
reasons. liy Ids connc’.xion with Idni and iMr. Fox, lie was con- 
sidcjrod ns altn( he<l to that branch of tlie party in oj)position, of 
wldcJi the .Marquis of llo(dvin«u;haiTi ^vas llu; leader; and as such 
he was stroni»;iv solic.ilcfil to become a candidate for W^est minster. 
As he dillered, however, from the inliabitants of tluit place on 
the important and ))0{)u!ar rpu^stion of jiarliame.ntary reform, 
beir:i>;, as wr. iiavi^ said, entirely opposetl to it then and always, 
and disdaining; to sacriiice his sentiimmts to his interests, he de- 
clined the c.hance. of an election. Some months afterwards, in 
April I7S.S, he ifM'eived tlu^ appoiiiln.ienl of ehud se.crelary to 
the I'^.arl of NorihiiiLdnn, tin.* lerd licM'iienant of Ireland, but. ho 
resimie<l Iht^ othei^ in the following; Au?oi:>l, in c«)nse{|n(Mice of 
some (lillcrence. with t!u.‘ viceroy, d’his was attributed at tho 
lin^e to his wa '-'diir rc ipdsilesto hecom[‘ a supple anti venal 
eomtier.'’ IhUoi-e acceptin::;* llie situation, he liad expressed to 
Johnson sojoe doi l)ls, whether he sh.onhl he able to l)riii<»; him- 
self to ])raclise tlu! arts tl?at niie:ht he det'ined fiecLSsary ; to which 
the otlier replii'd, “don’t he afraid, sir; you will soon iiiake a 
very predy rascal.' 'he pivtl'cdon, however, was not vurilkah 

In tlu^ S|)rini 5 of 17S! \v:i.s elected a nnnnhiu* of FarHament 
from Norwich. It was withoui dillicully, however, that he 
succeedial in oht.dnini. a seat, rlis o|)inion.s wllli re^jartl h) par- 
liamentaiy I’eJ'orm Wiua? a f;reat ohshude in Ids wa}'; hut his 
manliness in avi)vvii tliem, and his disvlain (d‘l]n.‘ ]»oj)uIarily to 
he j;aine(l h} a dereliction of pj iiicij)le, received its just reward. 
Jlis succ.(‘ss was the mon^ rernarkajjle, as lie was re-i»;arded as a 
^jiemher of the famous coalition parly wld(di liad just Ixmmi turn- 
ed out of ollice hy Ihtt; aid in aliiiost every olher pojjiilar fdec- 
tion its adherents were, totally ilefeai. d. On the fMh of h’ehrn- 
ary, 17S.5, he proiioanc('d Ids maiden .speecli in tlie Ilous(‘, on 
the celebrated (pmstion of the Westminster scrutiny respecting 
the cdeclion of Air. Fox. lie spoke immeilialely after Air. Pitt, 
and was followeil hy Fox, wlio congratulateal the housci “ on the 
accession of the abilities which they had witnessed.” In the 
course of the same session he also spokr* against Mr. Fitt’s shop 
tax, which he denounced as partial, o])])ressi ve, and unjust, for 
tlie reasons that caused him uniJbnnIy afterwards to ojiposc every 
scheme of taxation, which horc on certain classes of men invi- 
diously selected for tlie purpose, and not on the whole com- 
munity. 

In the impeachment of Warren Hastings ho was intrusted 
with the managcnieiit of the charge of perlidy and oppression 
on the part of the governor general, in the breach of a treaty 
which had been made with the nabob, Fyzoola Khan, in 1774 , 
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after Ills terriforirs h:id been invadcjl I)y Ibo (^)mpany’s Irnops, 
and the sum of lot ),()()()/. hid hecni jiaid hy liini upon ratify inj*; 
thij convention. J»v the ability with which lu* dis«-'n»ru;iMl tliis 
duty. In? consiflcrahi V aiinnuMilcil his parliamentary rej)\ilation. 
'ri!rou|;;ln)ul the whoh* trial, he fouLj;lit by tin* side ol Mr. l^nrke, 
and was evi*r leailv to (Teleml him :ii;;:iinsl tin' ]nrs(»nal and 
sometimes virulent, attacks t)f \\ iiich In? was the object, asthe.ao 
knowh'<l‘:;ed leader of the pr<»ce(‘i! 5 M;j;s. 

In the autumn ol’ 17«'s.'s, when (icori;e tin' :td was anilrl(?d witli 
the iiK'iital iU’ran!j;t'nn‘ht which incapacitatr'il him hir tin? Iimc- 
fions of j?;f)Vernmenl, Mr. \\ indham took an eai’uest and ])romi- 
nent jiart. in the elforts of his political I’rieinls ti» in vest tin* Prince 
of Wales with the Pei^emw, lo‘:;elher with tin? hdi possession of 
the roN'al prerou;al i ves, as .\ matter of InuMMlitary l•i^;hl, :i th»c- 
triin*, which, it is well known, they faih'd to establish. 'The 
iiiinisltn* succeeded in ohtaininj»; a formal recojjijnit ion ol the riujht 
of the two hoiisi.'s of pa»'llament ‘Mo pro\ i<lt' means ol supplying' 
the tlel(M*l. of tin: perscjiial e\ercis(* of lh(‘ ro\al aulhoritVi” hut 
l.«efor(! lhi!V u ere <uiai)h’d to cnijoT the rif.;ht tine; dt'idareal. tin? 
kij'^if recov(‘r(?d. -'Towards the einl of that session, Wiinlhain 
ji;a\o c()nsi<l( ral)le dissalisf.ielion to some? of his conslitu(?iils at 
iNurwiclij bv Milipoidiiii; it fniiu T'nuno, wTiirli was 

then distr(*ss('d h\ a scan ity of p^rain, for a supply of ‘JO, ()()() 

sacks of (lour. 'Tiie (damour n»se to -aich a ln*iij;hl, that he a*!- 

dressed a printed letter ‘‘To tTn»se of tin' citi/.ens of Noinvich 
who are mo>t likel\ li» lie :dh*cled by an iiuna^a.-t? in tlie pric.e of 
])rovision.s, and to >> horn a iiainihill containiitu; what is caihrd 
‘ Mr. Windliam\s .<jieeci),’ ^Vc. may In? so ;.po to ho address- 
ed,’’ whiid) by ii.^ viiood and i;o‘id lniiin»ur, acuteness and 

Sjiirit, ])r(jduced tin? <li >ired eili ct. 

In the s(’.s>ion of ITni) he ii;ave. his linn and df'iddc'd opposition « 
to iMr. Flood’s motion tin' a reform in p.n liamenl, dilferinjij with 
]\Ir. Fox and his other ])rincij)d ])«.'lii ical conimxiuns in the 

iiou.se, e.xcepl Mr. Ilni'ki'. Ills spis-i-h w.is pronounced by Pitt 

to contain ‘‘ mucli inu;enulty, ami in soon? rt'spects as mucdi wis- 
dom and ar|»;umenl :.s he? had ever he.anl in the walls <d‘ that 
hous(‘.” in it In? s*'( ms to have hire.seen tin? t-\c,e-^s«:s (jf the. 
French revolulion, then in its incipiiml. sta;;i-, hy a struny; allu- 
sion to the “swarms of slraniije, imjjraclicahh? notions which 
iiad lately been waftial over to us (rum the continent, to prey 
like locusts on the fairest tlowatrs of our soil; — to ilesiroy the 
boasted beauty ami verdurt? of onr ronstitution. ” 'The course 
which he ])iir.sued with ri'jijard to this vital «piestion, did not, 
however, impair the attaehincut of his constituents, and on the 
dissolution of Parliament, in .lime, 1790, he was again elected 
with little opposition. 

In the new Parliament he stroiigly reprobated the conduct of 
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thn ministers in relation to their armaments against Spain and 
Russia, Avliich had n‘sj)oetiv(*ly Ijocmi necasioned hy disputes con- 
cerning the possession of Nootha Sound and Oczakon. lie also 
earnest I V supported a hill proposed hy Mr. IVTitlord, alterwards 
Lord Ucdesdale, for the relief of the ("atholies of England from 
certain pcnialties and disal)ilities. — \\ hen llic progress ot tlie 
Frencli revolution had given rise in England to two parties, who 
branded eaoli other with the titles of Alarmists” and ‘^Jaco- 
bins,” the former of whom regarded that event with horror, 
and the latter with favour, Mr. Windham, as we have said, and 
as might have been iid’erred from his avowed dread of j)opidar 
innovations, was found among the first. lie took his stand hy 
the side of Hurke, together with the l,)uke ol‘ Portland, the Earls 
Fitzwilliani and Speiic(n% and other dislinguislied persons ol the 
opposition, who separated llioinscives from and was ever a 

strenuous, though, to a degree, [irijudieed foi^of the French. Tie 
supported the proidamaticni against seilitious meetings, and at a 
public meeting in N'orfolk, calked for the purpose of voting an 
address (»f thunks to the king'for that nu'asure, he took occasion 
to develop in the most explicit, manner, his opinions on the 
questions which agitated the country. For tlie prosecution of 
the vvar\hat c.ommenci'd in with France, he lent to govern- 
ment his constant and iiiKpinliried aid. In A|)ril l7fM he. dis- 
tinguished liimself in Norfolk, hy cloipiently recommending a 
voluntaiy subscription, to he applied Ir) the defence of the 
country. 

About that time Mr. Pitt^s administration made an oUhr to 
form a now cabinot. which should iiiclildo the leaders of the 
Whig “ Alarmists, ” 'r<Hliis iMr. Windham at lirst objected, 
thinking tliat they could nMider ivioro ellh.ctual service in a state 
of independence, hut x\Jr. Hurki*. was of a dillbre.nt opinion, and 
his advice prevailed. Arrangimienis wore ac(!ordingly proposed, 
by which Air. Windham was to become one of the secn‘tario.s 
of state. I'hc Duke of l^ortland, howeviu*, who liad hitlierto 
refused acceding to the measure, was at length pi'.rsuadcd to en- 
ter into it, and it was deemed proper, in consideration of his 
high rank and inllucnce, to place him in the oinco inlendod for 
Windliam, who consented to receive iJie inferior post of Secre- 
tary of War, with a seat in the cabinet. 

Ilis acceptance of oilico rendering it necessary for him to he 
re-clcclcd to his seat in tlie House, he went to Norwich for that 
purpose in July 179d. He met with some opposition, hut was 
in the end completely triumphant, though he encountered a rough 
reception from the populace, who imagined themselves severe 
suflforers by llic war. On Ids being chaired in the evening, a 
stone was thrown at him, but, avoiding the blow, he jumped to 
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tho ground, scizt'd Iho culprit, and delivered him into tlie hands 

of an onicer. 

In tlie f*nsi]ing August, he wcMif. on a mission to llie army in 
Flanders, for the. |)m‘|»ose t>r explaining in conti'lerjee to the Duke 
of Vork, eertain reasons wljich indueerl the ministers to make a 
new arrangf’mi'iit for the command of llie forces. Afler exe- 
cuting the hiisiness of liis mission, he ivMiiained a sliort lime at 
head qnarleis, gratilying Ins love of military pursuits, hy a taste 
of a sohli(.'r\s life on service, and returned to Kngland early in 
October. 

Mr. W'indliam continued ii» oHice until ISOl, constantly re- 
sisting (;vcry pr{)j)osal for se-cking peace with the French republic, 
as well as (‘Vf^’V measure (d j'ehnan — a specious word, in his mind, 
iiinler which the Md)\'er.*>io!i of tln^ consliriition was ramccided. 
For lh(^ unsn(MM‘S‘,l'nl e\j>rdiiioti against (iniheron in .Inly ITfio, 
he always Indd himsedf responsihh'. d'his proj(?ct he entered into 
lor the purpose of assisting the cllorts id’ those Fremchmen who 
were slniggling for the ro\:d cause lU lioim', whi(‘h he deemed 
*.m ohjfca of gr(‘at iinp«n*tanc(' ; and^it. was his desire that a larger 
for(*(' than was actually engag**«l in il, should he employed. In 
Ills seal, lie vindi<’al(Ml the measines of governmmit willi muc.*h 
warmth and opceiness as to renn^’r himst If ohuoxifius to the. 
charge' of ludiscretion ; hut il was no part of his character to dis- 
seinhle his leeiings aiu! sentiments, and ihi? maxim houc'sly is 
tlie hesi policy," was the rule of ids j^olidcal as well as of his 
private life. 

I pon the dissohitlon of p.arliament in IT 0 f>, lie was a fourth 
lillH? chit'lud 11 roprcsenltllivo ol Norwich, though the ojijiosition 
(;) him was vi'ry fonidd.ilile. (hi the loth of .hily, ITUS, he. 
marriial inie of tlu^ daughters of the gallant Admiral Forster, 
with whom In* eujoved full dtnuestie hajipitiess. 

In I'\‘iiruary tiu* c.ihinel of wliich he Avas a memher, 

was dissolved, 'rids eircimstance was occasioiKid indiriiclly by 
the union with Irelainl. 'To this measure he was strongly op- 
posed, especially when he found lliat. il was not. intemled to re- 
move the dis.ihililies of the lri.**h ('alieolics ; and iu consequeiicii 
he resigned his place. Five of his colleagues retired at the same 
lime; IM r. Pitt, l..ord (dianeelhir Lougiiborough, Lonl (irenville. 
Lord Spencer, and Mr. Dumlas. jNIr. Aihlinglon was then in- 
ve.sled with the [iremicrsldp. During the si'veii years in wliich 
Windham was in Jillice, lie elfected various heneticial regulations 
for the army ; and il was by his humane suggest ions and active 
exertions, thaUhe Uoyal Military .\sylum was estahlislicd. In the 
cahiueL it appears that. he. tlilfered from Mr. Vilt. and tlic majority 
of his colleagiK's, both with respect to the olijcct ami the conduct 
of the war. He always broadly avoweil the opinion that, the le- 
gitimate object of it. was the reslo/atiou of the liourbons, ami 
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that this could only bo acromplishod i)y liberal cnconrau;c- 

meiit to Iho exertions of the rovalisls in l‘b‘ance. lie tlionj^ht 
that the war bad be<*n eondiieled on llie of llie KMi 2 ;lish with 
loo little atlentiun to tin' piii-poses for wliirli it had been inuler- 
taken; that it had h('eoine, a war ol'shiris and ex jx'dient.s ; a con- 
test for |jeffy and remote i)l)jeels, rather th.an l*ur near and vital 
ones. Th( •^x* opinions he repealcMily e\ j)n“.s<ef| to soiih'. of l)is 
oolleai«;iies in lon.i»; and dc'tailed letters, which were in fact stale 
pafjers (jf a most vahiahle kiiul. Ihit hiis diHi.*r(‘in-e.s with tlic 
caliinet, in this niatti'i*, did not Indiiei' him to r(dii)i|iiish olllce. 
Ills clioiee lay between those who wi^l^i'd to earry on the war, 
thoujijh in a \vay which In' did not think llic most desirahh', and 
those who wcjidd not carry it on at all; ami sim’e he could iiot 
accomplish what he deemed, best, it was his dniy. In: thon^ld, to 
do as much p;ood as he could, lie vt-eeivt d oji his return to j)ri- 
vate life a i»;i’atifvini>: mark of his soveia i j;n.‘s apj)rnl);itlnn ; who 
took an early opportunity (d* einnmandiei:; his all(‘ndane(’ at ey- 
inonih, ainl him si‘i;nal j[iroois (»f kindtn -s and e.'^teem. 

'Fo the peac(^ of Amiens, wlueh oeem i- '.i not lone; afit'rwards, 
he was, as we before? ohs('r^■cd, enilieiy ln»stlie. (h'emiji*:; it hi‘j;hly 
danj>;er( us to the iideiests of the eoimtry. lie lieiivered two 
(?elcbrate<l anil ahh; speeehi's in !(‘lMtion 1.» il : tin* fir.-l of wl'icdi 
was pronounced mi tin' Ith of NuvemiK r, l>t)l,\vhen tin' r' p(irl 
of an address of thanks to tlnr fin-j; v .is hreiiii,h! np. This spei eh 
was snhsecjueiitl y j)nhli*^ln-d in the fsun fd’ a I'.'iinphlf l, with an 
appendix of inreat value lor the infortieiiimi w. eontriin^, ami tin', 
vijjjourof its composilioi), 'Fin? second pit {.ie* d an adi{re<< In the 
kinjr, which he moved himself on the l.nh of M *y. l^Mj,deplm*- 
kin}(lll(? aSaCJ’iliCCrj uiiieh h;nl hemi siihiniUc d !■, I,y ihi- treaty, am! 
exjn’C.s.sinji; aj)j)rehensioiis for the .'•'afely ol tin* empire, Irom llm 
immense a(?ce'<simi of lerritoiy, iidhiein'c-, ami power \\hi« h h.nl 
been confirmed to Krance. So poj.ular, ho\v( \er, was lln* )»(‘a<e, 
that bis motion was lo.st by a very laree majojiiy. A\*ilh tlnr 
country at !iirjj;e, it was also a malli r of ^real rej.iiciuL':, ami in 
conscfpiencc of liis o])])osition to it, lie was dedeated at \orwieIi 
in tlie election wdiich folhnved tlie dissolution of jiarli.unent in 
June ; though hut by (?iji;hty-lbree votes. 'Fhls event w as hailed as 
a subject of triumph l)y the new’S])a]jer.s of j^aris, w hich for some 
time previously had been remarkahle for their virulent attacks 
on Mr. ^\’in(lham^s atdi^allicaii opiiiimis. 

On his iaihire at Norwich, slremions idVorls w'eri' made to 
bring him Ibru'ai'd as a camhMale for the. eounty of Norfolk, 
but be withstood the solicitations id his friends, Ibresi'i'ing that 
the contest would he wasleliil ami ha/ardons, and look liis scut 
in the Ilotise for the borough of St. .Mawes, which was provided 
for him by the kindness ol the (■renville iamily. So strong, 
however, was the aUuchnicnT to Iiim ol lii.s Norwich friends, that 
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tlioiigli his politic.nl connexion with them no longer existcrl, they 
were unwilling thnt all renHunbrance of it should he lost, and 
celohralf'd his hirlh-day hy annual meetings, which were numer- 
ously nllended. 

During llie, first session of the now parliament, the conduct of 
the French render(‘d war* jn(‘vitahle, and might have atforded 
liim mailer of no slight triumph, had he hften inlluenccd more 
hy individual tiian hy ]jii!jlic h'lding. Ifc; lamented that his pro- 
])hecy liad jiroved so true, and hmt all his aid to the 7’enewal of 
liosliiltie'i, with (meigy and etii-ct. One of the rea.sons which 
inducted liim to d(‘j)rec.ife the jj‘‘ace of Ainicms, was the convic- 
tion, tliat war, wlienevcu* it should take place agiin, would re- 
commence uiidf'i* ciri'uni^iancc s of gre M disadvantage hu* (ircal 
Jh’itain. Deeming il, ]io*.v('-.'‘.‘r, inili.^pen^alile. lo reiU'W tlie slrug- 
gh/, I'le warinly ojipn.^cd the me .rsuic ri-cinnmendc’d hy Mr. Fox, 
of seeking- an ad j'i>: meiit nf ilill' n-Ui’e s through llie mediation of 
liussia. Ill* urg. d tin.* imiicediate adopliou of tin.* most vigorous 
means of defenci*, hul ane-.ng tlic.-'i; he did not consider the mea- 
.sure pi‘oj)o ;ed hy mil:i•^^el>. Inr I'Kiising, l)y a sclii‘?iie of ballot 
and suh-.;I: uti(>ii, what was c dled an ai’iuy of re-JC'rvc*; nor was 
he dispos-’d to appi-tivi- <>f the imliscriuiir.ati^ einploynieid of a 
large- and expensiv. esl d)iishrnr‘ul nf volunteers. Ills •s»)ee(!hes 
on the'O Mddocts c«)niai;) '■•ome of toe most e)it(‘rlaining speci- 
mens oi’ his rhujoence*, an 1, we repeal, mc.y he vc'gardeil as \-alua- 
hle es.savs (ui mililai'V topics. ® 

lie dill not (orueiil liini'^elf with merely rc.'commoiuling act i ve 
inea.sui'os iii rv*r'.i mu'ui, hut d.urimg t’ne auioinn of I exerted 
hiiiisell' jierson dly in |iro\ idiipg for the (hdence of the couiily of 
iSorlolk. lit: j-ai.-ed a c«)mji.ui\ of voiu.ntrei'.s at fYdbrigg, of 
w hicii In; was fi.-^i tin: captaiiu and .tiU-inMuds the c jlunel, t)il it? 
being jolin.al hy gt)\ ci’iinn'e.i in a h.illaliou witli other i‘«>rps ; sur- 
vevetl a great p.aiM of tin* ei»asl, ,uid alti.unh'd liie ineelings of 
depiity-li'*a!enanl.S; urging L;ie necesviiy of r-oioe local measures 
of delVnice. 


On the fall of Mr. Addington's uilministralion, in llnj spring; 
of IM)!, it was s!ij)jjoseii ihal anoiiier ininiNirv would he formed, 
(nnl)racing' the lead-ns of the lliri*'* parties w'lm had joined in 
ojiposing I he former, hixilcd hy Mr. Fin, Mr. Fox, and Air. 
Windham. This union had been caused hy tin.* renew. d of the. 
war, for Ihi; (‘omliict of which the existing ealiin*'!. was deemed 
altogether insiiiiic.ient. Mr. Fiii, ho-»M?vcr, to w hom the charge 
of forming a new^ ministry was intrusted, could not prevail on 
the king t<7 consent to the admivsion of Mr. Fox, wliieh it. is 
said he. earnestly urged, and in ciinsetpienci* .Mr. Windham de- 
clined accepting ollice. lie. did not w’i>!i to enter into the cabinet 
alone, dilfering as he diil with Mr. J’il.1 in regard lo the best ])lan 
of conducting llie contest, tliough te wouhl have been willing to 
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takc a seat iii it in conjunction with Air. Fox, who agreed with 
him on that point. Tlieir joint opinions might have pn.vailcd in 
the cabinet; hut lie could hope to do nothing singly against num- 
bers, and the wciglit, loo, of Mr. Pitt's authority. Jle tliouglit, 
therefore, lliat lie could ellect more jjood by openly o])[)osing in 
parliauKMit what he shouhl deem projiidieial to the attainment of 
the objects of the war, and thus was renewed his political con- 
nexion with Mr. Fox, wliieh had first been severed by the French 
Revolution. 

In June of the same year, he made two able speeches against 
Mr. Pitt’s additional Force Pill, more generally known f»y the 
name of the Parish ihll,” the recruiting under its provisions 
being intended to he elfected by parisli officers. The hill was 
passed, in the following session, lit* called tiui attention of the 
House, on tl)C '-i ist of February, IS0.“», in a long and liiminons 
diseourse, to the stale of llie defence of tin; ^-onntiy, hut the 
minister was again triumjihaiit ; and on the 1 Itli ef May, he 
advocated the (daims of the (.’alholics of Ireland, a topic, wliich 
uc hav(; seen he had nnich atf heart, 'fhe li inainder of ihi^ s(‘s- 
sion was chiclly occupied by {he. proceedings against Ijord Mel- 
ville, in„which he took little, part, considering iiimself disqualili(?d 
for a personal share in the iiKpiiry, ahhough he. had concurred 
in the several vot.es for it, by the olllclal connexion which had 
subsisted between him and thg accused, and the iiiliniacy that 
had bocm its result. 

In conse(|uonce of Mr. Pitt’s death, a new administration was 
formed in February, ist)d, at the head (d* which was placed Lord 
Grenville. Air. VVindlurm received the seals of llu^ wai* and co 
.lonial dcqiartiiHujts, Karl S]>eiieer being appoinleil tlie. Home, and 
Mr, Fox the Foieign Secretary, On attaining oliice, llm first, ami 
chief object of Windham was to airaiigo and bring forward mea- 
sures foi- increasing the military means of the counliy. Having 
finally settled them in the cabinet, he stated tiieir |>mporf in the 
House on the iid of Aj>ril, in an elahor.ite. spei ch, which Mr, 
Fox pronounced to be one of llie most elocpienl ever delivered 
in Parliament. They passed ihrongh both Houses with consider- 
able majorities. I'he. ileath of Mr. Pox, in the. summer of this 
year, was, however, the occasion of eunsiderahiu enihanassment 
1.0 Mr. Windiiam. An arrangement resulting from tliat melan- 
choly event, was jiroposcd in the cabinet, resjieeling the appoint- 
meut to certain oiliees, (not aflecling liis own,) in consecjiumce 
of whicli ho was urgently pn\ssed by his colleagues to acctqit a 
peerage. This he resolutely' refused. He felt that his usefulness 
depended not a little on his station in ilm House of Gonunons ; 
and he would rather have iTditupiislu'd his oilice than allow ho- 
nours to be Ihrusi upon him. Another arrangemeiil, wa« conac- 
quenfiy adopted, by which fcord llowick, now Karl (Ley, sue- 
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ceeded Mr. Fox, Mr. 'rhomas Grenville taking the scat which 
Jhj had lu'ld al llu^ adniirahv'. 

On llifj dissoliilion of Parliamenf, in Orlohnr, ISOfi, Windliam 
again prcsriilcd Iiiins^dfas a candidaU^ lui* tin; county <d' Norhdk, 
ami succeeded in oljlainini«^:i considcia!>l(* niajonly, aflc.*!’ an ol)- 
slinale corilcsl. I5ut a |)i:t.iti(»n against his reliirn, as well as that 
of his c(i]|cag'u^, (N)kc, having been addressed to llio House?, 
gronmh.'d upon alleged ciiVenccs against llu; 'rreaiisig Acts, llie 
tilection of huth was declared void, and tli(?y hecane; ineligible 
for the comity upon that vacancy. AFr. W'indhain, Iiowevcr, 
having also been c.hosen ior llie borough of Xew Jh)inney, took 
his seat for tliat jil.ice, and Mr. (,‘oke was retnrm.Ml for Derby. 

In the ensuing month ot March the caiiinet was dissolved, in 
consiapienci*. oftlie misunderstanding b-elwcen llie king and the 
ministers, caused b\ tin* measure* which the laltei* wished to 
carry — ol'granling ceri.iiii jirivihgrs to Jhnn.ui (.'alliolies. On 
resigning ijis oliieti with ihe other memliers of tin* adniinisi ra< Ion, 
Windham r'‘ccived a llattei i'^.g as.-:uranc(‘ of the sense (‘iile-rtained 
l)V lh(^ king (.o’ the molivi s wiiich'had gnid'a! liim in the execu- 
tion of tiie dulie.s <d* ills olliec*. In the short j»eriod, indeed, of a 
y(?ar and .six week"’, he had iliiiie much tor tin' heiielil id'jhe army 
— he had aladished service for lile, and sid)stituted service for 
IfU’in.'i td‘ye;u's — h(‘ had incia- i.sfyl tin- pay oi'ihe subaltern, as wcdl 
as the ultimate rewards of tin* private soldier; and, altliough ci?’- 
cumstauces delayed the t'xecule.in of it, in; bad passed a ine.iMjre 
for arming and training a greal part of tin? [)o[)«ilatioii of the 
country. 

On llie dissoliit ion cd’ [larliament in .Vpril as a consei'jiHmce ol 
that id’ tin* mini.siry, Mr. \\ indliarn was n.‘turned for the borough, 
ef Uigham f'ern'is, hehmging to l.arl Fil/,’.villi:ini. In llie llrst. 
ihihate of tin* session he. vigorously oppored the elamour of '‘no 
pfjpery,"’ whi»'li he eomjd.iiueil had heeii raised aguusl liim and 
his late eolleagues. Soon al’terwards lnr evimhaU'd Loril Castle- 
re.igir'.s bill tor allowing a proj)orlioii of lln? militia to transfer 
their set vices into tlu* line, hy enlisting at llieir o|>ti(>n either for 
period.s or for life, whieh he considc*red a fital interru|»tion to 
tin? measures sanctioned hy parliament in llie preceding \ear: 
and at the conclu'iioii of the session lie hrunght forward, in the 
shape of propositions, a Mimmary view of the advantages which 
had already been derived from the .system of recruiting for 
periods. 

'The hitter part of the antunin ami tlie hegimiiiig of the winter 
of I SOT, was passed hy ^Ir. Windham, on liis estate in Norfolk, 
in ])eac(*fnl relirem<*nl. On the opening of the session of 1M)S, 
he took occasion to reprobate in no measured terms the exiiedition 
agaiiihi Ci»penhageu. He also o[)])osed llie local militia acti and 
was instnnnenlal in causing the rejection of the liill that provided 
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for the inaintenanoc of curates, which he roj^arded as introducing 
a dangerous interfcrcMiee with (he properly of the (dnircli ; anti 
likewise in putting a slop to an altenij>t to make encroacliinents 
on Hyde Park for tln^ accommodation of a few individuals to 
the detriment of the communit}’ at large. 

In the autumn of ISOS lie was ohiig(!il ])y a severe rluMimatic 
complaint to s[)end soint' time at Ihith for the benefit oT its waters, 
a circumstance which |)rt*vented him from carrying into tdVect a 
project lie had formed of visiting Spain. .1 fe had for that pur- 
pose actually (Munintmced and mad(^ some jirogress in th(‘ study 
of tlie Spanish languagt.*. H'he. events which wert! at tliat lime 
in operation in that country eommandi*d his constant attention 
and deepest inleia^st. lie was a z(*alous Spi/nif/et/ Irom tlie lir.st 
notice he reciiived of flu? re^jislaiifu^ oil'eriMl to the. invasion of 
Napoleon. In a spee«‘h occasioned hy the eaplure of Monte 
Video, delivered on tin* HJlh of April, IS07, he had prmlicled the 
gallant spirit whi<*h had hnr<t furlii. i>y tiu* li»n(! Ik' had sulll- 
ciently recovenvl l<i lea\'e Path, Ihi^ ndn'al of Sir .Moore, 

and the disisK'rs which s^'i'.smul completely to o\erwh('lm Spain, 
rendered the execution of his design no iojigor desirahle or ex- 
pedient. 

lie reiurned to London ahoutj three weeks at’ter tiie ('cmnnence- 
ment of the sc'.ssion of ISOft, and on tln^ I l!l» of Marci) delivertMl 
a Sjiecch relative Ifi llie eli:ii*g*es against tlie .Diikf* of ^'ork as 
commander in chief, in which ik.‘ a<vjiiitled Idin of any jiariici- 
pation or connivance in tiie dlsgrara'inl tranaiKUions tl'.al had h- 'si 
disclosed, hut cxjires.Nctl an opinion that the sn.^'picions wiiich 
were felt, and would continue tn he frit hy tin* conji(i \', wci-e sneh 
as to rcnd{*r it dtvsii'ahlo dial the dukc^, should w ididr.rv !Vom 
"ollice. During the conr’^e of the, si s'^itin In* made t .vo otln.:r 


speeches — mu; on the hill for prevemling the. sale o! 
liament, In whicli lie di.'Cussi'd :ii cousidera'iilr leilgi 
(piestion of reform, which was .'^•di.^eijuent !y pul)li>:u 
plilet, and is entitled to hr; rank'^o' among hi.s he.^l 


S'.'ais in par- 
1 I he ge*in imI 

ed ill a paiii- 
elii,i’l s —am.! 


the other on Lord Ih’skine's hill for pre\ enl ing cruelty to animals, 
whicli he ojijiosed with ecpial wit and argument, * herause In* 
deemed the suhjiu'.t wholly iiidit for legi^ialion, rilln^ngh no per- 
son was more friendly to the, snirit of the measure. 


In the session ol LSJO, Ik.* look an early occasion to express 
in strong terms his disapjirohalioii of |ik 5 ohject and eonduet of 
the expedition to the Scludtit; but lie alsii delivered a warm 


panegyric on tlie skill of .T.ord Wellington, and ibe gallantry of 
his troops displayed in the battle of '^ralavera. On a sul)se(pi(*,nt 
question lie took a part which exposed him to much lem|)orary 
unpopularity. During llie jiroseculion of liie iiupiiry instituted 
respecting the Scheldt expedition, one of the members moved 
daily the standing order for^the exclusion of strangers, a mca- 
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sure which wns rcprobal cd liy Slirridnn, who proposed that 
tlw; .staiulinji; order slifiuld ho rorerred f(j a coinmiileo (»f privi- 
h‘ji;es. To this M ?*. Windham w.n-mly ol)j(*ctr‘d. Ih; Inul always 
professed to dislike, the rnslom of rejjorl iii»- debates in the news- 
]>ap<*i*s, and on this nccasic^n lie iniule. use; of some expressions 
in* which the rep(jr 1 ers in thr‘ nailery considered themselves per- 
sonally an.ii;riev(*d. "I'ln'. const‘(pH*nco was a sn<*c**s*^ii)n of violent 
allacUs upon him in tlic^ pnhlie ])rints. M'he la jiorters also enter- 
ed into ii formal agreement (tt) whiidi they adhered Air two 
months) not to rejim’l his sp(‘e(dios, hy which some valuahle 
ones that. h(i dedivered have, been lost. .\monj»;sl these, that 
which ho made in support of Lord Hoch(‘sl(M‘'s motion, censur- 
iin^ th(^ expedition against, tin.! Scheldt, is represented to have 
l)een ont; of the most eleapumt ever lu'ard in Parliament, and to 
liave arresteil and fully re»*onipf‘nsed the atleiition of the House 
for nearly two liours. On thfi 1 Ith of May, islO, he sjioke for 
tlu^ last, lime in the Jlou*ie of Oommon.--, on the qui'stion of the 
course to he taken in relatioti to flu; actions hiuunht an^u'iist the 
Sjieaker and the Sergeant at Anns hy Sir Francis Ihirdet, as- 
siu’tinn tin* dii;nily iif Parllamenl and the sacrediicss of its privi- 

. ... .» 

On tlie sih of July, 180u, in eiideavourinu; ahoul midnight to 

s:i\'(’ tlie library of a frimei in a Ito'tsc' near anotlier which was 
on lire, he had re» elvi'd a blow on tin* hip, from winch for some 
liimr he -idli red no inconvenience, 'fhe tumour, however, which 
it occasioiM'd, iiu'rea.'''.Ml so much iu 'si/.e hy »lie eusuintr sprlnjii;, 
that. Ii(' found ii m'ce.Nsary to nive it his serious atlcnt ion. Four 
OMi of si.\ cmiinml surt*;c(uis w horn he con.’-ulled, atlvi.^eil an im- 
mediati- opi-ration, to wldn-h he resolved to ‘iiihmil. It wa.‘^ per- 
formcil on thi*. ITlh ol .May, ISIO, and thouii^h exceedinjil v pain- 
fid, wa.-; borne hy iiiin with the <!;reati si. re^olntion. He even 

juki'd diiriiiL!; n p;mse octMsioned by :i cuiisullalion upon tho ne- 

ci‘.'>sily of inakiiiL!; a furiher incision. The tumour was skilfully 
exlraclf'd, ami loi’ a tew tla\s the appearances were not uiila- 
\'oura!)Ie. Ihil the hoji(‘S (»t lits liiends wiua'. soon clouded. A 
sy mptomallc fever canu’. on, and after linm riui;' for some ilays, 
h('. hrealhed his last on the Ith of June, haviiii^ just completed 
Ids sixtiei h year. 

\\\' shall, both for the purpose of a useful exant])le, and for 
that of an a‘:;reeahle ri’creat ior,, tinish our notice of W indham’s 
J.iife and Speeches, hy some extracts, whicJi will exemplify his 
cast of thout^ht, ami tlie character of his style. We could offer 
no hettin* model ; and we sincerely think, that, at the jiresent ilay 
particiilai ly , llu; stiuly of such a model would he eminently useful 
as a direction to jnihlic taste, and a cornauive of the exaggerated 
language we have had occasion freely to censure. 

Wc have adverted to the strong nationality of his feelings. 
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Thoy wero never more powerfully ami freely clisployed, than in 
hi.s two or three orations rielivereil upon the oreasion of the intro- 
chie.tion into Parliaim'iil, of bills lo restrain soimr of the favourite 
anuisenuMits of ih'* people, as hulhhaititiu;, 

Ill th(^ eonrse of a ilehale. upon the^suhjiTt, lie said - 

“A jfiVMt Ucal li.'.s l.itrlv t>i‘en s.iiJ rcsiieelini^ tlip ai' ])nor, nnd tlio 
havdstjip-; v. Ii.cli tiny Mililrint;-. lint ii ll!< van- in tlic ruiiditieii widcli 

is drscnlu d, \\l»\ slimdd \\«* mI to tU-prlvi- llu iii c.f tin- i\ w t'Mjoyim ntrt 

wliicdi .ill- left to llu Di * H UL* l.»o!, Ij.ifk to tin* sl:iti.* ol’ tin- l■olu^no,l |m-omIi* iu 
Iho'^i- CDiintrics w ilii liicdt oitr \ (iiithrul niiiaK iii:d;t‘ us :iC(|ii:iiiiti-d, wr riii-l, tliat, 
\vl»:»l with piuiu *!, slu ws, rl•^li^:d.'., ninl thr iustlijitiens of thrlr n 
soiiicrs of :imu^i ini iil arid i rlaxatnui wtM C so uiinn-roiis as to iiiaki- iImmu ap|u-ai* 
to have iMi’pntd a pvrp' tiial hol.day. If wo look to Calholir c-.imitj lrs, it \n ill 
also appear, ])arilv, ]n ihap*-, fnun iiianv tVsti\ats and c*i ri inonii-s adopted 

into llieir ridi.Lrjoii tr<‘!n tin- l*aL''aii stem, aiitV allei wanls so tv msfoniu d as to 
incorpoiatc with it, that liny all esjiw iiiao} lumv Miins-nicnt.- ate I a miieh lonj.c* 
er tiitte tiw u lavation, than the pom* m lliis eounliy, ulm ina\ ‘:a\ , with jii'kliee • 
Why inlet fere with tlie fe'.v spen-is l!.: l we have, wiide yon le;-.\e tf^ yoni.selves 
and thtM'icI), so i;re:tt a \ari< i\ ^ Yon h.a\<- xo-nr ernTia;;'!.'", \ onr low n-hon.si s, 
and vonr cotmtrv-hoiiM S ; xc-nr h.dN, yom- jdax s, Minropi la*’, \(*ni- tn iNi pierades, 
3-our*eard-parl;es, yonr hook'-, y«. nr do*--:, and yonr hol^^s, to :iinn-.e xon — f»n 
yoirrselves you lay no r*-.stiaint. — rin\ itMin Un xon \\'-%h to lake llte lillle xvc 
Imc. 

“In tin* srnitli of rrisnef^ and i»i Spanx, ai Ihf* end of lln* ihivV lahonr, and it) 
Ihe cool ot^lhe evrnini'’s slreh*, tin po'ij- d..ii'*e in iniiddnl tt.%>ivitx on the i;reen 
to the stiiunl (tf the ,miitar. lint in this CininMy, no sneli sonici; of anui-,eniei\*. 
presents itself. If lln x daiire, it nnisi he ol’»en in :i n-.aish, or in the rain, for tin: 
pleasure of cateiiiiij^ c<ild. Ihit there !< a sidi>^ntnie in lli’.s ef-untry, \\f;ll know ii 
l»y the naiin- of a //n/». Wr all knoxv tlny-ilarut which the very word insjin'es, and 
the .sound oi tin; tid.ile calls foith the iieiii^i.str.i)'- to di.-'solxe tin- tnei litiL;. Mi n 
bred in i^iioraiice <if the xvorhl, aiul liaxlii}; no opj'.oittiniix of itnxinL; in it^ seeiii-s 
or ohse.rvinj^ its manners, may he mne'.i vxorse emj)!oxi“d, lliaii in h .n nini'' sonte- 
tliinjj of its euvloms iVom tln-airie:il tc-jo •'ienl.i!n*iis ; hnl if a rf>i)ipaMy of strollin;*; 
pl.-ixers make their appearance in *t vd!a;-e, they are hnn'ed immediately from it 
as a niii.sanee, i xeep!, jieihajxs, fln-ie hi- a ti w pcLple of j'/realer xxi alth in titc; 
neif^hhoiit III -od, xvln>se xxixt.s and d.to:^hh rs palioin/c- lln-m. 'fin n She l.dionr- 
int;' people mnsl haxe ii. ronr.-i* to the- pnldie ho«j'.e, \\ In re, ]n rli.i|."., thev tixrl 
into i<jM\eis:.tiim, ai.d p.olitits In-eome tin- snhjnel. 'I'hal thii an empt'ivim-nl 
stiflieiciitiy mi.'.e.hlex mis, lam \\ill3r.j;’ enons-h to admit. What are llux to do 
then? tio home and lead their hihh-s ! 'fins is, no donht, xeiy jirop-r-, S.'nl it 
wnvdd be xxell, if tin- lieh set them a little Ik tier example in ihi-, way. \\ haU-ver 
niay be ihe habits of the nn-n- lo.xniions rlim.il'. s of lln eontiin ui, the amiiM - 
ments of onr ]Jto|ile wife alwaxb (-onipose<l of aUdetie, matdx , atnl lianly ( xer- 
cises, an'otilmj'- Itials of tin ir eouraj^i-, eondneive to tin n- lu'ahh, and tfl tln.-iii, 
object.s of iiinliilion and ol j^hny. In l!ie t-M-iei.s.- ol’ those .-.port.s, the> inay, im 
ilt-i-d, soon-times, hurl ihi-msi hm, hot coiiKl tmvi f hnri ihe tialioii. !f ;» si t of 

poor men, for vij'-oioufi rcrRulitm, jirrli r a I’ainu t»l , instead of ii.ii-ii u|.i- 

hig tlieni, it should he inofe onr husine.ss to h-l iheiii have ////• /;/.///,- for vlelorv 
is here to them an ohjecl of as iimch gloiy as gje.der nn-n eoiild aim al in a su- 
perior sphere. 'J'ln-.se .■^pojis are, in iiiy iniiul, as lair an olijc-el of emnlalion and 
lame, as those in whieli the lii.^her cla.sses are s(j jxrond lo ni(lnli.;e ; and here I 
am ready to ajjiec with tin- pm-l, that, m otln -r cireninslances — ' 

‘He, tliiil the xvoild snbdneil, had heett, 

Ihil the best wreslU-r on ihe jpeetx.’ 

Some little time il xvas since it was tbonj^ht. juaxter of reproach for pentlcinni 
lo be present at any ol these athletic tn.ils ; and even ho\in<^ was erii-il down as 
an exercise of ferocaly. It is time to resist ihesi*. unnecessary restraints \ for if 
this bill should pass into a luxv, it wufild no doubt be followed by (tthcr rei^ula' 
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tioiis cqiKilIy frivolous and vexatious. It is idle to declaim ajs^ainst savaj^c man- 
ners or dispositions in this country. The character ot‘ the people is directly the 
reverse 5 llieir sports are robust and hardy, hut their tempers are not ferocious; 
nay, it is a fact, that tlicre is not a people in the whole worhl that feel a {yrealer 
IioiTor at bloodshed. (Compare them willi the people of Trance or Italy, wliere 
all is suavity, sprlj^lilfmess, and gaiety, and let us rejoice in tlie difference be- 
tween the liunianily of llieir char^lers. I will not say, wliethcr certain princi- 
ples, if suffi re«l to ojierate, inighl not havt^ profhiecd sanguinary seeiies here as 
well as in other jdaces; hut I can safely assert, lliut cruelty or the thirst of i>iood, 
is not in tlie nature nor in the habits f>f Englishmen. On this subji-ct, [ may be 
permitted to make an allusion to an affray which lately took place in the Ule of 
AVight, in wliicli some foreigners were eiigage<l. 1/nforlunately, nmrder was 
tile consefjuence of that scidlle, which, amf»ngst Englishmen, would have tenni- 
nateil in a lilae.k eye or a bloody nose. So ciuigtmial is this principle of hunianily 
to the hearts of o«ir peojile, and so uniformly displayetl in their actions, that it 
might imply the suspicion of ell'eminacy, if they liad not so often given, on all 
occasion'^, sucii glorious tcNtimoniVs of courage ami prowess in uimther way. In 
war, thi'v ar'* j;rodig;d of their own blood; but afur the nhoek of battle or the 
fury '»f an assault, their iirsl sentiment is always shown in rm-re.y to the vampiish.. 
e«l; and It is not unfair to attriliute to llieir manly amnseinen's much ni' that va- 
lour which is so conspicuous in their martial achie\eiuents by sea and land. Cou- 
ragi* and humanity seem to grow (uit of their wiiolcsome excrcise.s. 

“ Sir, having- premi.sed tints much, I next come to consiilcr this case of bull-bait- 
iiig in particular. The sport here, it must 3c confessed, is at the expense of an 
animal which is not by any means a parly to the amusement; but it, at the same 
selves Vo cultivate the qualities of a certain species of dogs, which affords 
Munich ph.asuri; to their owners, as greyhounds do to others; ami wJiy should 
the butcher lx* de])i’ived <d’his uimisemenl any more Ilian the gentleman ? 'Vhat 
peculiar breed of tlogs, though now decreasing and nearly extinct, has always 
hecMi lield in high c•.^timatio^l in this island. Ciratian, who wrote ar> early as the 
age of Augustus, ineiilioned and <k*.scvilx*d this animal, vvliieli, indeed, lius al- 
ways been so inucli a favourite, that many of our .shi|:ts arc called after Its name. 
It is no small recommcmlulion to i>uU dogs, that tlu-y are so much in repute 
with the populace. 

“'riic adv«<rates of this hill, .sir, proposed to abolish hull-baiting on the .score 
of crucdly. U is .stiaiige eiiuiigli lluit .si eh an urgunieiit sliouid be. employed by 
a set of persons who have a most vexatious code of law s for the |U'olection of 
their own umusenu nt.s. I do not mean at present to condemn the game laws; 
hut w hen gentlemen talk of cruelly, I must vemiiui them, that it belongs a.s much 
to shooting, as to the spoil of huii-hailing; nay, more s(», as it f;e(]uenliy ha{)peii.s, 
that where one bird is siiot, a great many others gxi off much w.iumh d. AVhen, 
therefore, I luar humane gentleineii t\en ii.ake a boast of having wounded a 
number of birds in this way, it only aiVords me a furiher proof that savage sports 
do not make savage pco]ile. lias not the butcher as much right to demand the 
exercise of lii.s .sport, as the man of fortune to demand that of hunting ^ is not 
the latter as painfid to the horse, as the former to the bull ? y\iul do not geiille- 
incm, for tlie empty iaiiie of being in at the death, ficqueiul) goad and spur their 
burses to exertions greally lieyond their strength ? Alight not the butcher .say, 
• I have no coaches, iioises, balls, iiuisqucrade.-}, IKU* eveil books, wliit’ll allbrd 
su much delight to those in higher stations, and who i)a\e more leisiii'c time; do 
not therefore dcpiive me of the aniiisemcnt 1 feel in .-jetting ilic jnopen.-'ilie.s of 
one animal against those of anotlu-r.’ 'Tlie common ])(.oj)je may a.sk with ju.s- 
lice, why abolish bull-haiting and protect huiillng and shooting ^ What appear- 
ance must W'c make, if we, who have every .source of amusement open to us, and 
yet iollow these cruel sports, become rigid ceuMv.s i>f the sports of the poor, asul 
abolish them on account of their cruelly, when they are not move cruel tliaii our 
own ?” (April 1«, 18UU.) 

The bill was thrown oiM ; it was again brought t’orwar*! iu I SO * ; 
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and again lost Mr. Sheridan uniformly supported it Wind- 
ham, among other things, said : 

Such attacks, as the present, on the amiisemcnts of the people, stnick him 
in no other light than as the first step to a reftinn of the manners of the lower 
orders, 'fhose, who, when yming men, had formed prcijeets for the reformation 
of parliament, finding themselves disappointed in those ])rojents, now formed 
the design of reforming the manners of llic people. In tlieir desires to accom- 
plish this ohjeet, there were 1 MO great parties niiiled, the Methodists and the 
Jacobins, though the objects tiiey had in view by this cliangc M ere c.*ssc*ntially 
clitre»v'nt. Hv the former, every rural amusement \v:is comleinned with a rigour 
only to he ef|u:dlcd by the severity of the Puritanical decisions. They wcm’C 
described as a part of the IcM'd sports and anti-CJliristian ])aslimes M’hlch, in times 
of Puritanism, had been totally ])roscribcd. Kvery thing joyous M as to he jiro- 
hihited, to prepare the people for the reception of their fanatical doctrines, lly 
tliC Jacobins, on tlic other haind, it was an object of imiiovtarit consideration to 
give to the disposition of the lower orders a cliararter of greater seriousness and 
gravity, as a means of facilitating the l•ecept^on of th(‘ir tenets ; and to aid this 
design, it was necessary to discourage the practice of M hat was It-rined iille spm ts 
and useless aiiuiscnierits. This was a design which he shouhl ever think it his 
duty strenuously to oppose. Por, though he wished that the people might l)C- 
coinc more virtuous, more attentive to the duties of religion, belter fathers, bet- 
ter hiishands, better children, lie cpuld nevc'r agree, tlial for tills purpose their 
social habits should be changed ; that they shouUl ])ri)ve more austere, more un- 
sociable, and more sclf-concciled tlian thc-y now were. Whenever he saw any 
steps taken to produce this effect, he could not consider them in any other liAt 
than as A many steps of a departure Q-om the oKl l-:nghsh character. 'I’he habmf, 
long cstablislied among tlic peo])le, were the best fitted to resist the schemes of 
innovation) and it was among the labouring and illiterate part of the ))eu]ile that 
Jacobinical <loctrincs had made the smallest progress. Jii this lespcct, indeed, 
it was otherwise witli Methodist doctriltes. I'licy throve best on a stubborn soil; 
but they hiid the effect of preparing it for the doctrines of Jacohinisin. In this 
work, the two parties mutually ovcireached cacli other, 'fhe party of the Me- 
thodists invited the people to read, and in the first instance;, they might peruse 
a few Jacobinical productions, that they might read wIlIi greater advantage llieir 
fanatical jiroductions at a future period, lii the same M'ay, the Jacobins M'ished 
to divert the ]iei>ple from every social pursuit ; rf adiiig they sn enufiuhly recom- 
mended ; and though a few Alelliodistical hooks vveie, in the fit'll insiance, not 
wholly prciscribeil, tliey w^ re allowed only 111 llie mind fm’ llii; rei.’epliuii of 
their poisonous toiets. The efleet of llirMi' exerlinns M as ihe same, Ihoogli thus 
cVdVerciiily ]iiirsued. It was etpiully <lirected to llu* <lestnicrii)n <if ihe t»ld Kngli.di 
character, by the abolition ol all runtl sports. So iiiuch eon\inc’i-il was he, that 
this Mas the object of such a hili as the present, that he aliiiost fell ilisposed to 
rest his opposition to it on this footing. Out of the u liole iiiimber of the disaf- 
fected, he cpiestioiK'fl if a siiig-le hnll-baiter conlil he fouiul, or if a single sports- 
man had distinguished hiinselt in the coiiesjioiuhng sfien-ty. The hunting for 
which tliey restived theii.sehes was of a noble kind; tiny ilisdaiiied tlic low 
pursuits of ordinary sportsmen; the game agaliist which their eiroilH were directed 
were of no less a quality than kings. 

“ When he spoke ol this union of the Methodists and .faeohins, he did not 
mean to deny lliat, in their political principles, as M'ell as their ultimate obji*cts, 
they essentially' (liffered. lieligioii wa.s an ingredient in the character of tlie 
Melhodist.s, which was directly hostile to the views of .l.icohinism ; for in tlic 
composition of modern Jacohinisin religion formed no part. Hut they were not, 
on serious consideration, so very far lemovecl from each other as might at first 
Sight appear. As a general assertion, it would be a<lmitted that hoi water was 
farther removed from congelation than wlial was cold ; but when the hot water 
was exposed to the air, it was more speedily frozen. In a similar inaiiner, though 
in the abstract Methodism and Jm*.obinisiii seemed to be the farthest removed 
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from each oilier, yet facts showed Uiat the tenets of the one prepared the mind 
for the adoption of the doctrines of the other.” * • * 

“lie next recurred to the inexpediency of aliridging- the amusements of the 
lower orders at tlu* present moment. Tlicrc was a very numerous class of plea- 
sures from wliich tlieir circumstances in life excluded them. To the pleasures 
of intellect, that source of the ])urrst tlclii^hls of humanity, their situation denied 
them access, 'fo the accommoiUAions of social life, so far as a change of situation 
and ]d:ice was ctmccmcd, they were strau[^ers. 'flic rich had their feasts, their 
assc'mbfu's, their parties of pleasure, their pic nics, every tliiiij^, in short, which 
could alliird them gratification. I'roin amusements of this kind the lower orders 
were excluded hy their poverty. Hut there was another class of pleasures from 
which they were, in a great nieuKure, excluded by the rigour of the law. The 
authority of the magistrate was <iften interposed to counteract even their harm- 
less pleasures. To dance at all out of season was to draw on their heads the 
rigour of unrcleutiiig justice. The great migiit gratify themselves in a thousand 
di lie rent ways, and llie inagistrute did not conceive it within his sphere to in- 
terrupt llirir ainusemeiits. Hut A was known that an organ did not sovin<l more 
harshly in the ears of a Puritan, than did the notes of a iiddle in those of a ma- 
gistrate, when he himsi lf was not to bo of the purtv. 

“ lie repealed tliat he was shocked and scandalizcd^jt tlie manner in which 
the advocates of tills hill woiilfl pcisuade the Mouse hKct ; to (irohiliit an ol<l 
amvisenu-nt, lii*eause it was an amusement of tlie ])oor ; for tlie oljjection was 
not to the ciuelty of the amusement ; if it were, the scope of the bdl oiiglit to 
be enlarged. Those geiillenieii seemed to he iidiiienced by a species of phi- 
losophy dlrialed by their wives, one of whom might be supposed to athlress her 
husbaiitl ibus: — ‘ My dear, dt> you know', that after you went out with your dogs 
this morning, I walked into llie village, anil was shocked to see a set of wretches 
at a bull-hailing, tormenting the poor animal. I wish, dear, you wouTd speak to 
our iiiemher, and retpiest him to bring a bill into parliament to ])i’cvent that bor- 
riil ])ractice.’ — (a laiigli.) 

“Iiidepemlently of llie injustice of uyteroaching upon the few small amuse- 
ments ol lhe poor, lie wouhl Iieg the house to consider the consefiuence of ren- 
dering them di*<ci)nteiited or dispirited, by leaving nothing for them but the 
wide w'aste of labour. 'I'hc rciihou why our labourers were capable of more work 
than slaves, \v:ts obvious 5 because they felt that they worked for themselves; 
and, according as their prolil or llieir prospect of pleasure, which was the same 
thing, was increased, just sti did their labour generally increase also. Such a 
bill as this, to abridge iiieids pleasures, and to hold out a kind ofilirect hint to* 
them that they never could labour euoiigli, was sutUcieiit to Jacobiiiizc a whole 
country. In proof of the assertion that buil-f>ailin^ did not o|>erate to brutalize 
nidi’s minds, lie had only to turn the alteiilion of the House to Lancashire and 
Stanbrdshire, where llial practice principally jirevailcd. Those counties were 
know'll to produce the best soldiers in the army', and the militia of Staffordshire 
were known to have been selected, from their good behaviour, to do dtity about 
the royal person ; u pretty good proof that bull-baiting did not produce such 
effects oil the morals of the people as the Puritans affected to deplore, hut rather 
such as the Jacohiiis in France and Kngland very sincerely' lamented. It w'as 
mockery in men to talk of the sufferings of animals from the sports of the low er 
ordei*s, wliilc they themselves were doing something worse. To the dilfcvcnce 
between the jolly hull-baiting peasant and his demure gloomy censors, he would 
apply the words of the poet : 

‘ Tom struts a soldier, open, bold and brave j 
Will sneaks a scrivener, an exceeding knave.* ” 

On a subject somewhat similar, “a Hill lor the more effectual 
Prevention of Criudty towards Vnimals,’^ Mr. Windham, in op- 
position to the measure, made one of his most eutertaining 
speeches. We will offer a few extracts: 
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‘ Of the ilesirablcness of the object, speaking- aljstractedly, tlicre can be no 
doubt. As far as uninslriictcd wishes tjo, every man imist wish, that the 
sufTcrings of all animated nature were less than lliey are. AVby they arc permitted 
at all is a question, as lias Ijccii observed by a great aiiil pious writer, (l)r. .John- 
son) which must fur ever continue to perplex mankind, as long as \vc arc allowed 
to see only in ]):irl. 

“ But there is not only the wish that siifTcriilg, universally, should, if possible, 
be less than it is; there is a duty, I am ready to admit, upon man (the only animal, 
it is to be observed, lliat takes cognizance of other’s pain*) to conform himself 
to that wish, in the little sphere to which bis influence extends. Morality itself 
may perhaps be defined, a desire rationally conducted to ])romote general hap- 
pines-. and consTqiiently to diminish general pain ; and 1 am far from contending, 
that the operation of that princijile, so glorious to man, should not be made to 

cnibocc ill its the whole of animal life. • * » Hi, I wore every one 

to feel with equal sensibility the pains of others as his own, the world must l)C- 
come one unvaried .scene of suOering, in which the woes of all would be accu- 
mulated upon each, and every man be ebargeerwith a weight «»r calamity beyond 
wbut his individual ])owers of ciidiirance are calculated to siqiport. 

“There is little danger, however, of this excess. One may safely lay it down 
as a rule, that the. mor^ny one feels for the snUering of otliers, the more vir- 
tuous he should be accounted; and that he is at liberty, in ibis respect, to give 
a full loose to his feelings. * * * measure sets out witli a prcamldo, 

containing a lofty iiiaxim of morality or tiieology, too grand to he correct, too 
sublime to be seen distiiicth, and most Iiidlcifui'^ly clispioportioned to the enact- 
ments that follow, wherein it is declared that (iod has suhiliicd various classes 
of animals to the use and benefit of man ; and front thence it seems to he in- 
ferred, no^very consecpieiitially, that wc ought to treat them wiih humanity. 
That we ought to treat with Immanity, that is, that we ought in all wc do re- 
specting them, to have a considi-ration of their pains and pleasures, is a maxim 
which 1 am not at all <li.'.posed U» controvert ; hut it does not. seem immiMliately 
infcrrihlc from the perinission before recited. Jf Immunity indeed be carried to 
its utmost extent, it mu.st rather have tlie effect of abridging lhai periifi^islon, and 
of lending us, like, the tlentoos, at least to abstain fiom eating the animals thus 
consigned to us, if not from using them in any way that should not he productive 
to them of more gratification Ihuii suffering. 'I’lie humanity, liowevcr, that is 
now recommended, is not meant. It seems, to go that length.’ We may ilestroy 
« them, for the jnirposes of footl, that is, of appetde and luxury, to whati-ver 
amount and in whatever way.s IIkisc purposes reijiiire. Another class of u.s, like- 
wise, namely the ricli, m.ay destroy them in any inodes, however lingering and 
cruel, whicli arc necessary for the purposes o\' sport ami ilhu'rshnt. Kveii, inde- 
pendently of the doubt whicli these striking cixceptions create, we may reason- 
ably ask, wjiat. is humanity ' Is it any thing capa)>le of b< ing ili-fine<l by precise 
limits? or is it a mere question of degree, and coiiseijiieutly sfimetlfmg, M'liicli is 
not capable of being set forth in words, but musi be ’lefl to the decision of some 
living tribun.al, giving its judgment U]>oii each particular case* > 

“ilere we come b.ack to the first fundamental objection to legislating upon 
this and various similar subjects. You iiiilict pains and peiiallie.s, upon condi- 
tions which no man is able previously to ascertain. You lequire men to live by 
an unknown rule. Y'ou make the condition of Jiie nneertain, by exposing men 
to the operation of a law, which they cannot know till it visits them in the’shape 
of pimislimcnt. 

A\ hat is humaiiity ? It is generally the. liaving' a consideration for the sufTer- 
iugs of others (men or other sentient beings) as compared with pains or g-ratifi- 
cations ot our own. But what the proportion is, iiecc'ssary to be observed be- 
tween our own and other’s pain, or (as is oflener the case in the subject now^ 

* “ Compassion proper to mankind appears. 

Which nature w'itncsscd, when she lent us tears ; 

Of tender sentiments wc only give 

This proof ; to weel;i is our prerogative.” — JuvnmL 
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uiiflcr consideration) what tlic proportion is between other’s pain and onr plea- 
sure or interest, no mortal attempts to ascertain ; no:* is it one and the same, but 
as various as tlicrc are various men, and variims circumstances and subjects to 
whicli it is applied. It is not only not the same in any two men, but not the 
same in the same man for half an hour to;rether, beinjy chanj^ed accordinjif as he 
applies it to out? case or anoilier, or is in one humour or another, <ir, above all, 
is judfyinf' in the case of others oj*of iiimsclf. Tliis is no exaj^j^erated represen- 
tation. As a proof, let any man g'o ihroui^ii the instances wliere his humanity 
lias been shocked at one time, and where at others it lias remained perfectly in 
repose. 

“'rhe instances of ill-treatment of animals, which most frequently occur, (and 
arc most in the view of the advocates of this hill,) are those whicli arise from pas- 
sion ; a coachman \vhi;)pint' liis coach-horscs, a carman beutiiiic his cart-iiorsc. 
"rhe tinclisliii-hi d sjifctuUir, w Ii<i kiui\\.i ll jthinj^ uf lilt: udlhCS lliiil llliVti led to 
this, and w'ho, as Swift says <if inen beariii;^ (.ther’s misfortunes, ‘can bear the 
provocations whicli have inO.imetl anotiier perfectly like a c;hri.*>ti:in,* is foil of 
virtuous ire, and inveii^hs hotly a.i^ainsl the man who can lliiis j>o intci a senseless 
passion with Iiis horse ; but he di)C :; not eonsiiler, th.it llic iirilabilily here shown, 
may have coriio upon a man wearied hy loni^ la'nour, and sonri-d l>y some recent 
vexation, and ljav<! been exeltf d w'illial hy somelliin^^- in the horse, which lie lias 
been led, tooliiilily for the most part, to consider as 'perverseness ; nor does the 
hiamer recollecl, how he himself, the day hefoie, v. lien he was riding* roinforta- 
bly to an ajipetifc h»r his dinner, spurivil his horse most unmercifully, (as 
violently as his fears would let Iiiiii,) hccaus'c tlic animal had been g^ii illy of start- 
ing* or slomhliijg. 

“Here is an instance <d' that diflerent .=!tandiird of humanity w'liich men have 
in their breasts for lliemselves or others, for llieir cooler or for their ijiassionatc 
moments ; and wc may thence see, wirat flagrant and scandalous injustice would 
be done, under a criterion .subject to such variation.” (IH09.) 

The reader may have romarh/^d from those exlract.s the vein 
of philoso])hi(.*al reflection which runs tlirougli llie oratory of 
Wiiidliam. In fad, it ahoinuls. Ilis orations are replete with the 
finest aphorisms upon men and manners, and upon all subjects of 
interest to the statesman and the plnlosoplier. They evince a 
contcm|)lative cast of mind, which is usual with genius, and the 
chief cliarm of the writings of the illusirious Kuiiiaii orator. Wc 
hjivc culled a few, which wc shall liere oS'er. 

“ Opinion nuiy he too much umicr the proterlitm of law. A little opposition 
is no had tiling ; it mrikes persons allentivo to tlii ir duty, and may he as useful 
in the cliiirch as in the si nale. In the phy.-,ical and mm-al hoily, opposition tends 
to keej) u]> the ]n’opcr tone of health. Dul the earth. s]ionlane(iusly produce 
every tiling for the use of man, the sliort-siglileil jihilo&ojihei* might say it was 
well i but nature has wisely ordained it otherwise. K.very thing valuable i.s to he 
acquired and preserved by labour.” 1st vol. 

“ Passion may he suspected to mix it.self, and doe.s, in fact, continually mix 
itself in all judgments carried on hy close and .suimnary jurisdictions, and hy 
persons who 'are little likely to be made responsible for llieir conduct. Such 
jurisdictions must, of neee.ssity, perhaps, exist in many cases, and w licre the 
necc.ssity can he slinwn, niiisl lie submitted to? hut they are not on that account 
the less to be deprecated, or more lit to be adopted, where llieir establishment 
roust be matter of choice.” 3d vol. 312. 

Again : — 

“ A law is a serious thing, and ought not to he adopted merely upon such 
impulses. There has grown up, in the country, of late years, a habit of far too 
great facility in the passing of latvs. The Immediate object only is looked to ; 
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some marked cases are selected, in which the intended operation of the law 
coincides with tlie f^^eneral fcclinff r but no account is taken of the numerous 
instances of individuals wlio would silently become its victims, and of the depre- 
dations which it would make on the g'encral Jiappiiicss and security of persons 
in lower life.” Id. dJl. 

** lie who jjives j^lorv to his r<juntry, }jives it that which is far more valiiahlc 
to it than any acrpiisitidn whatever. iSlory ahtnc is not to be taken away by time 
or accident. Ships, terrilories, ])ossessioiis, may l>e wrested from \\ country, but 
the mode of ;ir<|uirlnj^ llieiu can never he fori^otlen, and the glory of the con- 
Cjucst is independent of all accidents. The acipiisitions that were the con.se- 
tjiienre of ll»e glorious days of dressy ami Poicliers, have long since passed into 
other Hands, hut the glory of those ilhislrious achievements still adheres to the 
llriti.sh name, and is immortal. It is that hue extract, that pure essence, wiiich 
endures to all ages, while the grosser part, the residuum, may jiass away and be 
lost ill the coar.se of time.” Id. 9. 

Shortly hoforti Itis death, on present inj^ a petition from the 
Roman Catholics of Kiio;land, he paid lliem the following true 
and heanlifnl eonijilimenl. 

“I will assert, that if tlieir power prove cousiderahle. their inclinations arc, 
in a jU'oportioiiate tlegTee, fa\ouvabIe to the interests of the country ; if their 
character be iinknou u, if they he obscure, it is l)ecause they are deemed uu- 
woilhy of our considi ration, and br.mded wilii our neglect. When I speak, of 
their obscurity, 1 do not mean that thi‘y .are <lestitule of hereditary virtues and 
hereditary dignity — that lliey arc not a pari of that class which o»ight to he de* 
iiominuled I If uni liumaimniin. I c.iimot contemplate a more noble ami iiHecting 
spectacle, Ilian an ancient Uoman Caliiolic geiilK uian in the inidt*l of bis [leople, 
exercising the virtues of beiielicence, hosjiitahty, and Immunity. If they are 
obscure, it js because they arc jiroscribed as afnnis to the stale ; because they 
are shut out ii'om this a.'t.seinlily, w liere/naiiy of tiiose who arc far less worthy 
are allowed to sit. Have they ever tried lhp.se vile arts which arc exercised so 
succe.ssfully by those many, to creep into pension and place ^ Have they ever 
attempted to obtain their righi.s, either by clamour or by servility? On the con- 
trary, their coiuluct has proved that no oilier body is more justly entitled to 
respect and adtniraliou. 

“ 1 wish the pelilion to lie upon tlic table, lliut .the contents may sink deep 
into the minds of this House, and I hope that the consideration will bring a final 
success to the cause of virtue and of truth.” He prophetically added— “ U is 
impossible that we can for ever bear the sight of our own Injustice — llcctitude 
must ultimately iircvaii.” 


Aht. III. — t/ln Extract froin a Speech delivered hy Ciiarlks 
Miner in the House of liepresentu lives of Ike United Stales 
in 1829, on the subject of Slavery and the Slave Trade in 
the District oj (Jolunibia; with jNbtcs< Kcubcu Cliuinbers : 
Uethania, Pa. 8vo. pp. IS : 1832. 

The existence of slavery in any part of l!ic United Slates, is 
probably a subject of frcrpient and bitter refluntion to every pa- 
triot and philanthropist. The citizens of the norlherii .section of 
the country, however, though they sec and lament the extent of 
the evil in the southern states, have their feelings perpetually 
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chilled, by the consciousness that all their efforts to remove or 
alleviate the disease which oppresses that quarter of our land, 
must be indirect and operate slowly. Many too of our most re- 
spectable citizens think that any discussion in the nortlicrii states, 
of the subject of slavery, as it exists in the southern states, is an 
improper interfernnee witlf tlicir institutions. 

But there is one part of the country wlier(' slavery is allowed, 
in rej^ard to which the citizens of the north have not only a ri«;ht 
to indicate and complain of tlui evil, but a great duty to perfonn 
of active exertion for its supprc'^sion. We reJer to the .District 
of Ca)lumbia. This district n()w is, and probably long will re- 
main, under the exclusive; jurisdiction of the, general gov^erninent. 
We dispute the a.s.scrtion that slavery in this clistrict, is the busi- 
nc'ss of tilt; southei’ii sta1(‘s more than of the northern. It is the 
common concern of tiic whole nation. Slavery exists in that dis- 
trict by the permission of the government of the Uiiiteil Slates. 
The responsibility of tolerating the institution there is national, 
and shared by the inhabitants of the northern states, equally 
wdth those of the southern. 

A litth:* attention to the history and present condition of this 
district, will, wc; believe, convince any candid mind that slavery 
ought to be abolished there. ThU conclusion doe.s not rCst solely 
or even chiefly upon arguments which will ajiply to slavery in 
the southern states, but upon others also which apply specially 
to the District. • 

ny the (’uiistitution of the United Slates, congress had power 
'Ho exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatever over such 
district, not exce(;ding ten miles s(piaro, as might by cession of 
particular stales and the acceptance, of congress, become the seat 
of government of the Thiited States.'^ 

IJiidcr this provision, Maryland and V'irginia, shortly after 
the adoption of the eonsi iiution, ce<letl lo*the Toiled Slates those 
portions of their territory which now form the District of Colum- 
bia. After congress bad assumed the jurisdiclioii of the J)isirict, 
a law was passed dated February i37,'l800, whicli provided that 
the laws of Virginia and Alarylaiul, as they then existed, should 

continue in force in the parts of the tlislricL by those stales re- 
spectively ceded to the United Slates. Those faws therefore are. 
still the laws of the District of Columbia, except in those j)arti- 
culnrs in which they have been altered by acts of congress. 

Under this exclusive jurisdiction, granleil l>y ihe constitution, 
congress has power to al)oli.sh sla\a;ry and the slave trade in the 
District. It would hardly be necessary to state this as a distinct 
proposition, had it not been occasionally questioned. The truth 
of the a.sscrtion, howcvc'r, is too obvious to admit of argument, 
and, we believe, has never been disputed by persons \vho arc 
familiar with the constitution. 
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The situation of the District in regard to slavery, is peculiarly 
unforliinate. Congress has done scarcely any thing on the sub- 
ject ; so lhat one part of the District is governed by tiui old slave 
code of Virginia, as it was thirty years ago, with no material im- 
provement, and tlie other l)y tliat of Maryland as it was at the 
same period. 

The niimher of slaves in tlie District of Coliimhia, was in 1S.30 
only 6050, being little more than one sevemth ]>art. of the whole 
populaiion, which was This c.lass, therefore, in the dis- 

trict, is ahsolntely very small. It is also small wlien compared 
with the whoi(j population of the district; and wluni com|)ared 
with the whole population of the country, it sinks into insignifi- 
cance. \Vc advert, to tluj small number of slaves, not as a reason 
for neglecting them, hut as one of the strongest arguments for 
enfranchisement. \s'l:er(^, in a populaiion of out! hundred thou- 
sand, ninety thousand are slavt's, or of live luiud.rctl Ihousaiid, 
two hundred and fifty thon.sand are slaves, there is plaii.sihility 
in the plea that immediate aholiliiin would ht! attended with dan- 
ger. Jlut it is idle to talk of danger from the enfranchisement of 
the six thousand slaves in the District, wluin there are thirty-four 
thousand freemen to protect themselves, to say nothing of the 
support of a nation com posing •edevem millions of frcenu*.n. 

In considering the propriety of aliolisliing slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, we scarcely’' need advert to the general argii- 
nieiit.s against the system. The'se are Janiiliar to every general 
reader. 

’’JMic master of a slave has the legal right to sell him, and in so 
doing may separate him from his wife and children, and send 
him to a distant region where lie may rower see thesi* dear oh- 
* jects of Jiis alfcclion till lie nieids tlieni again in a he.tler world. 
This is not merely the jaw, but it is law not unfrcqnently pul in 
practice in the district. 

A slave cannot he a party to a suit. However grievously liis 
person or property may he injured, he can bring no action for 
redres.s. If lie sells any thing, ho can bring no aelioii for the 
price. If he works for wages, as lie may by his master’s eonsenf, 
he can maintain no suit, if ibey are not paid. 

The moral cifects of the institution ought also to he borne in 
mind in judging of the necessity of abolishing it in the District 
of Columbia. 

Slavery deprives the slaves almost entindy of inlcllcclual, mu- 
ral, and religious instruction. It tends to degrade their moral 
and intellectual faculties. 

It encourages prostitution and promiscuous intercourse among 
the ncgroe.s, and discourages lawful marriage. 

Of the political and economical evils of slavery we refrain IVoni 
speaking, not because they not great, hut heiviuse lln^y jue 
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oljvious nncl admitted. Every one who knows any thinji; of the 
eoniparative situation of the northern and southern scetions of 
our eount.ry, and of Ohio and Kentucky, must acknowledge them. 

Tliere arc many considerations in a great measure peculiar to 
the District of (’oluinhia, wjneh renilcr the abolition of slavery 
there an iniperalivo duty upon the nation. Mr. ^Nlincr, in a pre- 
amble to resolutions on’orejl by him to the liouse of representa- 
tives, January 1^2.0, presents in a conilcnsed form some of the 
im])ortant fads which lead to this conclusion. 

“ Whereas the laws in respect l«> slavery within the District have been almost 
entirely ; trom which nciflect, for nearly ihiity years, have grown nu- 

merous aiul gro.vi cotrnptions. 

“Slave (halers, l•■aillillg confidence from impunity, have made the seat of fe- 
deral ^ovenimeiU lljc-ii head (piurtt*rs for caviyin;^* on the domestic slave; trade. 

“'The jnddic j)ii-ons liave hern extensively nse(t, (pevv(‘rted from the purposes 
fur wliicli they weie erected,) fur canying’ on tlie donu-Ntie slave trafle. 

“ Ollice!.', of the liMh ral t^overmm ni Iiavc i)i en employed, and derive emolu- 
ments from carryini*- un the domestic ^l:lve ti id**. 

“ l*rlvat(; and s,.cret prisons exist in the distri-'-t for carixing on the traflic in 
Imman Ijemg-s. 

“'I’he trade is not confined to those wlio arc sla\es for life; hnl persons having^ 
a limited time iu serve, arc bought by llic s]ave-de:dei>, and sent where redress 
is hopeless. 

“Others arc kidnapped and hurried away before they esm ho vesciud. 

“ Instances of de:sll», from the anguish (>f despair, exiuhited in the l)’..strict, 
mark tlie cruelty oftlii.s Irutlic. 

“ Instanet's of maiming and snieidex executed or idteriii)led, have l)C'cn exhi- 
bited, growing* out of this trailic williiii tke Disl id. 

“ I'li'c ])ers<)ns <)l’e<)louv eommg* into ilie Oistric*, tire hiihh’ to turosl, itr.jnison- 
nient, ami sale into sla\(ry for life, fin'jad fees, if ni’.alde, fvtnji igurwanr-e, mis- 
foitinu*, or frtmd, to pjovt' their freedom. 

“ Advc rlisemenls beginning, ‘ W’e will give casli f.r (me Inmdred likely young 
negroes of botli sexes, fioiii eight to tvventydivc; years old,’ (’('tilaincil in the 
]>uldic ]iriuls oftlu? cit}, under the notice ('f coiigress, indie. ite the openness and 
extent of the tr.dlio. 

“ Scene.s oi' liwinan heings exposed at public voulm^ are exhibited here, per- 
mitted by the laws of the gi. iierul goveimiient. * 

“A grand jury of tlie (lislricl ha.s prc.senled the slave trade as a grievance. 

“ A wiiier ill a puldie ])riul in the District lias si I forth 'that to those wllO 
have never S('en a sjieclacle of the kind (exhili’.tL-.i ijy the slave trade) no dc- 

sciiplioM can give an adequate idea of ll.s honors.’ 

“'!’(; Mie.li an extent iiud tli is trade been carried in ISIG, that a member of 
congress from Virginia introduced a reholulion in tlie House, • That a committee 
l)i; ap])ointed to impure into the existence of an htlnimttn and illr^nl traflic in 
slaves carried on in and througli the Distiicl of (lolimihia, and re])()rt wiiethcr 
any', and what measures arc neces.s:;ry bn- putting a sl(»p to the .same.’ 

“ Tlic Jlou.se of Itepre.senialives of reiinsylvanla, at their last se.ssion, by an 
almost unanimous vole, expressed the opinion ‘ that slavery within the l)islrict 
of Coluinhia ought to be abolished.’ 

“iSi'nmerous petitions from various paits of the Union have been presented to 
congress, praying for the revision of the laws in respect to .slavery, and the 
gradual abolition of slavery' within the District. 

“ A petition was presented at the last session of congress, signed by more 
than one tlionsaiul inhabilaiit.s of the District, praying for the gradual abolition 
of slavery therein.” 

The staUunenis made by Mr. JMii.¥ir iti this preamble, we be- 
VOL. XIV. — NO. 27.* 8 
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lieve, arc abundantly proved by facts. Most of them arc fully 
substantiated in hivS speech. 

As, probably, the greater part of the citizens of our countr}’', 
though favourable to the abolition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia, are ignorant of the extent and enormity of the traflic 
in slaves carried on there, the subject deserves a more particular 
notice. 

The Stales of Virginia and ^^a^yland having for some time 
found the cultivation of the soil by slaves less j)rofitable than it 
was formerly, now raise slaveys for sale and exj)orlation to tl)c 
southern markets. Six thousand slaves are com|)Uled to be sold 
every year to go out of Virginia. The District ol Columbia, 
probably in consequence of the neglect of congress, has l)C(m lound 
a very conveniemt place for collecting together and shipping car- 
goes of living bodies to the south. 

The manner in which this business is carried on, is inluiman 
and disgraceful to the country which endures it. Jvcgular slave 
traders reside at tlic very scat of government. We copy one ot 
tlieir advertisements from Mr. ]\Iiiier’s speech. 

WILT, (iivi: CASH 

For one lumclred likely youiiR; nej^rocs of botli .sexes, between the age.s of 
eight and twenty-five years. Pcisons who wish to sell would dt) well to j^ivc us 
a call, as tlic negroes are wantctl immediately. We will give more tlian any 
other purcliasers that arc in market, or may hcreafler conic into market. 

Any letters addressed to llic subscribers, llirou^jh the post ollicc at Alexan- 
dria, will be promptly attended to. IV information, iiicpiire at the sid)scribcrs\ 
west end of Duke street, Alexandria, D. C. 

FiiA^KLiy Sc Ahmfikli).” 


The slaves are brought into the di.slrict in droves, handcullcd 
and chained together, and driven like beasts. Tlicse wretched 
victims arc then cast into public and privute jails, where they are 
kept till they arc sent to the South. Mr. Miner, in his speech, 
read the following extmet of a letter from Alexandria. 

“Almost every week droves arc brought into town of ten or twelve, all chained 
together. Some time since a person observed twenty-two or three cuine emt of 
a cellar ot a small hutise, where they liad been slowed for some lime. lie thought 
it must surely be contrary to the /«w, that .so many .should be placed ill so smuJl 
an apartment, and intpiired of one of the civil oflicers, ln)w many slaves it was 
lawful to place in a damp cellar. The oflicer replied, ‘as many as it will hold.* 
The same thing exi.sts with regard to sfiippiMg them : they may place as many 
in a vessel as it will hold.” 


]Mr. Miner makes the following statement in regard to the jail 
in Washington. 

‘‘By papers furnished me by the keeper, it appears that there were sent to 
prison for safe keeping, that is, as is well understood, for sale, and imprisoned 
us runaways. 

Safe keemnii. Taken un as runaways. 
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*« Debtors, and persons cbarg'ed with criminal ofTences, of course, arc not in- 
cluded in the stiitement, so tbal it would appear, in the last five years, more than 
four hundred and fifty persons liud been confined in the |)ublic prison of* the city 
— a prison under tl»e control of cruij(ress, ainl rej^ulated by its laws — for sale in 
the prore.ss of the slave, trade. Such, said Mr. M., is not tlie intention for whicli 
the prison was erected. Pennsylvania, so far .as she is concc'rned, and Iier means 
are apfiropriated to repair and ke^|) up the prison, I am confident in saying, does 
not and never has intended that it should be used for this purpose.” 

It is not ea.sy to ascertain the j)rccisc extent to which the slave 
trade is carried on in the District of Coinmhia. Its enormity, 
liovvever, has not onl}’^ excited the attention of strangers, but has 
roused the indignation of the inhabitants of the District them- 
selves. JVlr. iMiner, in the course of his remarks, read a present- 
ment made by a grand juiy at Alexandria, in 1S02. 

January Term, 1802. 

We, the grand jury for the body of ibe county of Alexandria, in the Di.strict 
of Columbia, pi e.seiit as a gricv.mce the pnaclice of pereoiis coming from distant 
parts of the United States into this District, for the ])urposc of purchasing slaves, 
where they exhihil to our view a Fcene of wretchedness and human degradation, 
disgracefid to our characters as citizens of a free government. 

“ 'rrue it is, that those dealers in the persons of our fellow men, collect within 
this District, from various jiarls, luinihcrs of those victims of slavery, and lodge 
them in some place of confinement until they have completed their numbers. 
•‘J'lu*}’ are then turned out iii our streets, and cxposetl to view, loaded wjlh chains, 
as tliougb tltey bad committed some lieinmis offence against our laws. We con- 
.sider it sl ^rievtmcc^ that citizens from distant parts of the United Slates, should 
be permiUed to come within the District, and pursue a traffic fraught with so 
iniicli misery to a class of beings enlitlcjf to our protection by ibc laws of justice 
aud humaiiily ; aud that llie intvrpobifum of civil authority cannot he had to pre- 
vc-nt ])aiviiis from being wrested from llicir offspring, and cliildren from their 
parents, wilhout lesjjoct to the ties of nature. We consider those grievances 
demanding* h'gislati\e redre.->s ; especially the practice; of making sale of black 
people, who aie, by the %Nill oftlKrir masters, designed to he free at the expira- 
tion of a term of years, who arc s<»Kl and iVetpicully taken to distant parts, where 
they have not the power to avail iheaisclvcs of tliat portion of liberty which was 
designed for their enjoyment.” 

Judge iMor.sc.1, in Ids cliargc lo Ihc grand jury of Washington, 
at the session of the (dre.uit Court of the United States, .Iciiuiary, 
ISHi, urged upon tlieir attention the slave trade carried on in the 

District-. He said, that “ llie fiv(|iiciicy with which the streets of 

llie city liad been crowded with manacled captives, soinclimcs 
even on the Sabbath, could not fail lo shock the feelings of all 
humane ju'rsons ; that it was rej)ugnant lo the spirit of our poli- 
tical institutions, anti the riglits of man, and he believed was 
calculated lo impair the publie morals, by familiarizing scenes of 
cruelty to the minds of youth.’’ 

One oT the worst features in the slave trade carried on in the 
District of Columbia, is that it leads to enslaving free people of 
colour. One mode in which this clfect is produced is set forth in 
the presentment of the grand jury. Another, is by selling free 
coloured persons who have been arrested as runaways, and fail 
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to prove their freedom. Mr. JVriner mcnlions some eases of tliis 
hind. 

“ l have ai'H)llicr of h:\vi1ship "o hriiiij to yonr no+iro. \ roan was taken 
up as a riin:i\va\’, and ailvnlisi'd t"r .•'.ile. Il».* proli-sli*d that lu* was a tree man. 

N<» proof iJ) t»:o eoiilrary appe.sn tl. As tin* time f>f sail* approarlied, a i;oml 
deal of iiilcn St was eveiSeil fui him, and Iwo^ ivs])( ClaI>lir citi/i ns inU rposi-d in 
Ills helialf. 'I’lu y ask^d. tlie delay of a sh-n t time, that ilu- iliHits cif the man 
nii^ht be asrertained. 'I liet went’ so far as to oiler sernrhy fm* tlie payment of 
the fees, if llio sale eor.Id be delayed. Hut I will read the evideiic'. of what I 
slate.” 

Here AFr. jVF. rcjul tlie following : 

“ Distriet of (!oliimbKi, > 

“ Washini^tv'in ('oimty. S '" 

“Appear bcTort' me, a justice of tlie peace in and for tins county, Kzckiel 
Ycmnjf and Josiah llosworth, two respectahlc ^witnesses, and make oath, in tine 
form of law, that, in the last summer, they werti at the. jail of the county of 
■\Vashin|;ton, in the said T)istrict, in behalf of a black man called .James (irec n, 
who staled that lie was free, and could jirovc bis frei‘doin, ami hail writte n on 
for the ptirpose. That tliey (lid imporliiiie with the deputy marsled of thi> di.s- 
trict, to postjione the sale, and olli;retl sceiirity hir the fi'CS, yet the said deputy 
marshal said he could not postpone tin* sale. lie was tlien sold to a man who 
acknowicdficd himself a slave dcalej*, but said ho woidd continue the slave? here 
a few days, Iml <lid not. lie was sold without any limitation of tiim? of st'rvice, 
and no security was rerpiired of the slave deah r to retain iiim in the District. 

“ (iiven under my hand and seal, this '28th .fantiary, lf>2S. 

•* * “John Cjivi.mkiis, J. I*. [T.-S.) 

“ So the man ^Yas sold, and sent oirby the slave dealers into hopeU ss hond:it?;e, 
though prolial^ly havins;' as mi'ch riirlit to IVet’doin as any one. ^Vlll any »)ne 
iloiibt but our law.s lu tsl re>i.->ion ? Can any one wholirais me, ipiestimi but that 
this wliole matter mids to Ik*, looked int«) witli a seurebiiiL;' eye? If this e\ent 
had liappened in a (fistant coontiy, bow' stnnn^ly would it have all’ecled us ? 
'rheve 's, in the public jirints, an a<lverii.soment of a woman as a runaway, and 
that she will he sold for her jail fees. Sh(* is :* yellow woman of about nineteen. 
She seems inteHi^rnt, and (o have be en well bi<aii;bt up. Her story is, that sin; 
is C/llillcd to hvJ* fivcjltjiii ai 1 u'<'iity-ii\ htit ttiit le r p»V“4'Ut nrisfel*, who is .'l 
s/.'iA C dealer, i.s iryluij- to make lier a .-^luve for life. Ill lllis CltSl* i (Itt MtH lliildv 
tlie coii/inement is intended to aid him. lint it will be st en in a moui(‘nt, Ib.tt 
when the subject passes by 4 mbec<h*d, a dealer, owiiini^* :i servant who lias two 
or three year*, to seive, iriay cause him to be asiested as a lunaway, h i lii.u be 
sold for jail fees, ha\e a trusty frii-nd to buy him in, and thus chumm I a servant 
for a term of yavs, into a sla\e for life. A more expe<litions mc.di* fif proceiaiiie.;', 
by w hu h pi i sons bavin j.;* a limited time to serve are depriveil entirely of theil* 
rights, is this ; 'riiey are pnu;!ia.'.e<l up at clieaji rales by tin* slave traders. 'I’iiey 
remove them to a gieal ili-l.mec. It will lie easily i.ei n how' small the ehanee, 
that such pel sons would have to preserve the proofs of their fn nhmi, and how 
lilllc would their protestations lie heeded without proof, 'fhev are carrii d where 
redress is hopeless. Thus the slave lr:ide, as it exists, and is carried on here, is 
maiked by instances of injustice and cruelly, scarcely exceeded nw ibi* coast of 
Africa. It Is a mistake to .supjiose it is a mere purcliasi* and sale of acknowledged 
slaves. The District is full of coinplaiiil.s upon the .snbjecl, aiul the evil i.s in- 
creasing*.” 

Flow atrocious is Iho S 3 -stcm which is hero n^vcalcd ; liowdis- 
griu’ciiil to a (diristiaii cotomimily! A ]>oc)i* man is arrested on 
suspicion ol being a slave. JSo owner appeals 1o claim him. Ho 
is rt^fiiscd lime Ui estahlisli his freed o!n hy evidi?nce ; and linallv 
is sold as a slave to pay jail fec.s. Kvery part of the prof'eetiiirg 
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is inhumnn and brutal. Jn a country where liberty is prized, the 
presum pi ion sliould ])e, lhat every innii is free till he is proved 
to be a slavtr. lii the Distriel of (’(dumbia, every coloured person 
is presumed 1o b(? a slave, unless be can j)rove bis iVeL'dom. When 
an owner does not a|)pear after a reasonable lime, to claim tbe 
])i‘rson arrested on susjiicicm of being a slave, the prisoner ought 
to be discharged, ami a compensation made to him for lb(! injury 
which be has sulfered. Hut in the District of (yolumhia, at the 
seat of government of a nation eiainiing to be one of tbe most 
enlighUmed on the face of the earth, tbe free man, thus wrong(;d 
by a causeless imprisonment, is sold into ho})eless bondage, to 
2)01/ jaif foes! 

J)r. 'rorrey, in his Portraiture of Domestie Slavery, mentions 
another mode in which free persons are robbed of their liberty 
by perjury. J fe says, having selected a suitable tree coloured 
person In make a pilch upon, the conjuring kidnapper employs a 
confederate to ascertain the distinguishing marks of liis body, 
and lluMi elaims and obtains him as a slave, before a magistrate, 
by describing those marks, and proving the truth of bis assertions 
by bis well instructed accomplice.’’ 

Not only doi\s the tolcu’ation of the slave trade in tbe District 
of (’oluml)ia, I(\*ul to tb(‘, kidnap|vng of freemen under ftoloiir of 
law, bvd it is often the cause of their being kulnapped by vio- 
lence. Dr. 'rorrc?y malv(\s mention of several kidnapped persons 
whom be. found coullned in a Ifuuse in Washington, and whose 
fna'dom be succeede.il in obtaining. The following is his account 
of one of these eases. 

“ 'tiic ollifjs V. lioin 1 iouiiil in thr* same* i^arrot, aiul at llu* Kanic time, wore a 
young hlack widow woman, with an infant at tin- bri-a.st, IidiIi of wliom were 
li'H ii Jk-i-. II< t Ii.iU died but a Rw d ;0 s tU llCT hCLUIV, lilltl 

ske Was In a stato of pit };n.u\rv at Iho lime. She stated dial tlm r.iaii in who.sc 
liouse she VI sidi il, logidlu r witli his l)rotlu r nnd.tiuee otiurr pt rsons, (two of 
whom, she said, tin n .slofid iiulicled tor having' sei/.t-d and carried litv off at a 
foiriKi- lime,) < ame into ttie room (a kitchen) where .vhe was in bed, seized and 
dragged lu r I'asti-in d a inM).se round tier nee.k to prevent lu vfVom screaming, 
anil attem]}ted lo hliiuirold her, wfiieli she resisted wilh such violenec lhal she 
prevent id lliem from .succeeding. Stic said, while one of diem was endeavouring 
to li\ the bandage over her eye.s, tlial she seized his clieek with her Icelh, anil 
lore a piec-e of ll entiri 1\ elf. She said i»ne of them struck her hcail several times 
with a stick of wood, from the wounds of which she was almost entirely covered 
with Iilnoil. She showed me a large scar upon her fori head, occasioned by one 
of the blows, w liieh a gentleman who saw her the day previous to her seizure, 
has since iniormed me was not there before. She said, wliile she was struggling 
against them, and screaming, the man in whoso house slic lived, bawlid out, 

* (dioak the don't let lier halloo ; she'll scare my wife!’ Having 

r()n(|iiere<I Iter by superior force, .site .said, tliey placed her willi the chlKl in a 
chaise, (her description of wiiich, with ilie liorso and the driver, who was one 
of the victors, corresponds precisely with lhat given by tltc mulatto man, of the 
carriage, &c. by which he. also was conveved,) and refusing to dress Iterself, 
three of them, leavitig the t wo who belonged to the bouse, carried lier off in the 
condition that she was dragged from llic bed, lo a certain tavern in Maryland, 
and sold tliciii both to the nuui-dcaler wiio jiruiight them to the city of M'asliing- 
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ton. She stated, that one of her captors drove the carriage, and held the rope 
which was fixed to her neck, and tliat one rode each side, on horseback : that 
while one of them was nci^otiating a harg-aiii with her purchaser, he asked her 
who her master was, and replying that she had none, her seller beckoned to him 
to go into another looin, w in re the husiness was adjiistcti without tronlding her 
with anv further iiifjiiiries. She stated, tliat her purchaser confessed, while on 
the way to Annapolis, that he believed she might have hatl some claim to free- 
dom, and intimated that he woiihl have, taken her hack, if the man of whom he 
bought her had not run away; but rccpiested her, notwilhslaiuling, to say nothing 
to any bodv about her being free, which she refused to comply w’ith. Slie afiirin- 
ed, that he' ofli red her for sub; to several person.s, who refuaed to purchase, on 
acc/juni of her assertin*r that she was free. She stateil, that i»er purchaser had left 
her in Washington for a few weeks, ai'.d gone to the Viasterii Shore, in search of 
more black people, in order to make up a drove for fieorgia.” 

We might easily adduce accounts of many more atrocities, to 
wliich the toleration of the slave trade has given occasion. liut 
it is not. necessary. Knough, and more than enough, has already 
been presented to our readers, to show the ilisgraceful inconsist- 
ency of the laws of the United Slates, which, whih; they denounce 
the slave trade as piracy if carried on in Africa or any foreign 
couiiliy, yet permit a thriving hrancli of tin? same tralUc to be 
pursued witliiii siglit and hearing of tlic national legislature. 

Scarcely an evil attends the African slave trade, which does 
not find, its parallel in that carried on at the seat of government 
of the United States, by llic license of the Ameri(aui people. 
Tlic victims of the African slave trade arc taken by force, against 
their will — they are carried to a foreign country — tlu‘y anj torn 
from their friends, llicir wives, their chihlnm — tliey are chaineil 
— .some of them were horn f»-ec, and liave been kidnapped by 
force or frautl. In which of these particulars is the ('ulnmhian 
slave trade less atrocious.^ I'hc black taken I’rom the District 
goes reluctantly — lie is forcctl from the home of his love, to the 
unhealthy borders of the iNTississippi — as mnc.I) removed from 
the hojie of revisiting itj as if he was going to another continent ; 
he is torn by violence, amid shrieks, and tears, and groans, ami 
muttered imj)rccalions, from the emliraces of his wifti and chil- 
dren ; he goes liandcu/lbd and ehained ; he was horn free, and 
was stolen from Delaware or Aiaiyland. Ought not such a tralJic 
to be ahoiislied, ‘‘absolutely, totally, and imniedialcly.^’’ 

It may pcrliaps excite surprise that this tra/Iic lias not long 
since been abolished. Tlie great reason tliat tliis result has not 
taken place, undouhledly is, that the public generally arc not at 
all aware of the nature and extent of the evil. All that may now 
be necessary, in order to put aii end to ilic system, is to make 
the body of the people understand it. If this were done, a single 
session of congress would not perhaps be suffered to pass before 
a reform was commenced. 

It must, liowcver, be ad mi lied, that arguments are not want- 
ing from the friends of slavery, to prevent the interposition of 
congress. They urge, that for congress to act on this delicate 
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subject, would ofTend the feelings of the southern members; and 
that to abolish slavery in the District would seem like a reproach 
on those stales where it is not abolished. The sum of the argu- 
ment is, that a great nation is to tolerate slavery and the slave 
trade, to refuse the jicrformancc of a great act of justice and 
human ity> because an opjjoSitc course would be a reproach upon 
that portion of tlio nation which is not troubled with conscientious 
scruples on the subject. Tlic bare statement of the argument, in 
plain terms, carries with it its own confutation. Tlie rpiestion, 
however, of reproach, is not necessarily involved in the case. 
'Die situation of the slave-holding states is peculiar ; tliey have 
reasons, springing from that, to assign for the course which they 
prefer to ])ursue. 

Dili it is still further urged, that the slaves in the southern 
stat(;s will become um^asy if their brethren in tlic District be 
emancipated. Wc think there is little danger to be ap])r(diended 
from this source. AVc have never heard that the abolition of 
slavt'ry in New .Jersey and PennsylvaJiia, jiroduced any bad con- 
secjiierices in Maryland and Virginia. We admit, however, that 
the soutiu'.ru stales e.outain a large |)opulation among them, wliich 
is a constant and increasing source of danger, and which must 
continue to he so, as long as their.prescnt system continues. The 
ex|jlosion.s which may take place, ought to he ascribed to the 
wsystem itself, ratlier than to extraneous circumstances. 

Many (|uesliuns naturally ociTUr to the mind, in considering 
the particular measures which congress oiiglit to adopt, in efl'ect- 
ing any plan of abolition. Some of tliesc (piestions are important. 
In examining them, however, wc do not ])urposc to enter much 
into detail, but rather to present the general principles which wc 
tliink ought to guide all legislation upon this subject. 

An impiiry more frequently made than any other, is, whether 
abolition ought to he immediate or gradual. In our opinion the 
law to he passed ought to abolish slavery and the slave trade 
forthwit.il. Kvery coloured person rCwsidcut in the District, and 
every one hereafter coming into it, except the personal attendants 
u])on members of congress and the oHicers of government, who 
belong to slave states, and runaway slaves, ought to be declared 
free immediately on the passage of the act. This course is re- 
commended by obvious reasons. 

It should never he forgotten in any discussion of this topic, 
that to give freedom to the slaves, is an act. required by strict 
justice. They have a right to be made free. It is an act of in- 
justice to them to detain them in bondage one moment longer 
than the safeh/ of society requires. 

The number of slaves in the District of Columbia, as wc have 
already remarked, is small both absolutely and comparatively 
with the total number of inhabitant^ in the district. Under these 
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circumstanoes freedom may ])e safely given them at once and 
without any (lualification. Where slaves are as numerous as they 
arc in Virginia ami South Carolina, in ease they should be freed, 
new and peculiar laws would no doubt be required for their go- 
vernment. ^ 

While we contend that justice requires that the enfranchised 
slaves should be perinilfc»l to enjoy at once all civil rights, we 
are far from urging that they should he instantly admitted to all 
political j)rivileges. 'riiey shoidd he allowed to maintai\i suits, 
to be witnesses in courts of justice, and to acquire aiul transmit 
propcrt\', on the same terms as white men. 'rindr crimcis too 
ought to he visited with no higher penalties than those of whites, 
lint the right of sidlVage might, with pro|)riety, for some years, 
he restricted to such of tlui blacks as can read and write. 

Another consideration which remlms immediate emancipation 
peculiarly necessary in the District of ('tilumhia, is the s!av(' trade 
carried on there. As long as sla\**u*y is sutlercMl to linger in the. 
district, so long will Ibis branch of commerce be |)rose(Miled, in 
spite of all the laws which may he mad(^ to r(‘gulate it. Hut, 
when no person in the district can be a slave, the traHlc must 
necessarily cease. 

Ought the owners of slaves who may he deprived of tlnun by 
an abolition law^, to rcccnve any compensation? We n'.ply, yc*-S. 
For though the ])roperty of man in man is not rightful, yet as the 
whole nation in its corporate capacity has made this property 
legal, tlie whole nation ought to l)ear the los'^, wdiateviT it may 
be, arising from an adoption of correct principles. 'This, how- 
ever, is a question between slave holders and llic nation, and the 
adjustment of it ought not to inlerfenj for -one inonient. with the 
* right of the slaves to their frecdoin, which is clear and abso- 
lute, As the funds of, the nation are abundant, the comjHmsa- 
tion ought to he liberal. Whether it o\ight to lx; the full marked, 
value of the slaves in all cases, w'c shall not ])reteml to decdU;. 
It is not unlikely that the liberation of plantalioir’slavcs may 
increase llie value of plantations. Such an eili'ct as this ought 
certainly to he taken into consideration in estimating the amount 
of compensation to he given. In regard to some other classes of 
slaves, the loss of their owners will probably he without any 
direct corrcvsponding Ixmefit. In such cases we do not see why 
the owners should not receive the full value of their slaves from 
the national treasury. The adjustment of the comjicnsalion must 
depend upon a greater statistical knowledge of the District of 
Columbia than we pretend to enjoy. i5ut, as we have already 
remarked, the settlement of this point ought not to delay the 
passage of an abolition law for a moment. 

Ought the liberated slaves to he colonized, that is, should any 
compulsory process be adopted to drive them from I he country? 
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Wc answer, no. They arc attached to the United Slates as their 
native land ; and as long as they are guilty of no offence against 
society, have the same right to remain here as the whites. 

We should regard any abolition law as imperfect, which did 
not make provision for the education of all the coloured children 
in the district. Without ecfucation, though free, they must con- 
tinue a tiegraded caste. Let them be educated, and they would 
bt^come useful citizens, and a glorious monument to the returning 
justice of our country, more delightful to the contemplation of 
tile philanthropist than any work of brass or marble. 

It ina}^ perhaps be not amiss to say a few words as to the means 
by which the yiowcr of the national government may be called 
into action to suppress slavery in the District of Columbia. It 
should be recollected that congress is never in advance of, but 
usually behind public ojiinion. It follows slowly but surely in 
the path taken by I he people. The legislation of congress is but 
the echo of the people’s voice. If the people really desire slavery 
to be aholishc'd at the seat of government, congress will pass the 
statutes necessary to carry the objeet. into effect. But it is in vain 
to expect the national legislature to adopt an important measure 
of this kind, wliich is sure to offend the prejudices of a large body 
in the community, unless the members feel confident tliat they 
arc acting in conformity with the wishes of their constituents. 
A loud and decided expression of public sentiment is necessary 
to stimulate tluj sluggish force of congress, and to overcome the 
v/s inertife with which an established evil resists every attempt 
to remove it. 

The modes of acting upon congress arc so obvious and familiar, 
that it is nccilless to enlarge upon tlicm. Those who are desirous 
of abolishing slavery in the District must unite themselves to- 
gether, and use the common means for diffusing information upon 
tlic subject throughout, the country. Newspapers and other pe- 
riodical journals and tracts can be made to exert a widely extended 
innuciice. Public meetings should be held, and as many petitions 
as possible sent to congress, praying for the desired object. An 
expression of opinion on the suliject might probably, by active 
exertions, be obtained from some of the state legislatures. 

It is not very difficult to rouse the nation, or rather the non- 
slave holding part of it, to poAverful action, in order to remove 
the pollution of slavery from the seat of our government. The 
principles of the people on this subject are sound, and their feel- 
ings warm. To induce them to act, nothing more is necessary, 
as wc have already intimated, than to make them familiar with 
the facts of the case. Let this be done, and the abolition of 
slavery in the District will be so easily effected, that men will 
hereafter wonder that it should have been endured there so long. 

. 9 
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Art. IV . — Extracts from the Information received hy His 

Majesf}fs Commissioners^ as to the .ddminishuttion and 

Operation of the Poor Laws. Published by Authority. 

London: 1833: pp. d33. 11. Fellowes, Ludgntc street. 

The questions of the justice, policy, and cfTecls upon the various 
classes of society, of the establishment of a public provision, by 
compulsory tax, for the support of the infirm poor, and for giving 
labour and sustenance to the able bodied, have been so often, so 
fully, and so keenly discussed, especially during the last thirty 
years, that it may be considered impossible to vsuggest a new ar- 
gument upon any of these heads. Further S])eculalion on them 
appears a wasteful an<l ridiculous excess. Originality indeed is 
not to be expected in treating of them. M'he stamp of injustice 
and impolicy has long since been indelibly fixed upon the whole 
system of the poor laws. Still, if its evils be confesvsed, they arc 
not amended, and it may be useful occasionally to recall the 
public attention to a subject of such vital importance. 

Charity is one of our first duties. Yet it has been wisely 
ordained by Providence to be a duty of imperfect obligation, 
to be left to the operation of* religions motives, and the sym- 
pathies common to human nature. (Charity is not — any more 
than gratitude or other similar duties — a proper object of hu- 
man hnvs or to be enforced l)y human sanctions. When unre- 
strained and uneompcllcd, while on the one hand, any general 
failure of charity is extremely iniprohable, there is still on the 
other hand such an uncertainty attending the relief which may 
be required in any particular case, that no person is tempted to 
rely upon others, while he can find a support in his own industry 
or resources. An individual too, who is about to make a vohin- 
tary gift at his own expense, will generally take reasonable care 
that it is bcstow'cd upon a proper object — upon the deserving and 
unfortunate; and those who have contributed by their own aban- 
doned habits to reduce themselves to penury, will then, and 
ought always to find the access to relief hard and difiicult. There 
is always, moreover, a sense of humiliation attendant upon alms- 
taking, which is unpleasant and degrading, and which affords a 
pledge, that this mode of subsistence will generally not be re- 
sorted to while any other remains open. 

Mark the probable consequences of the establishment of a sys- 
tem of relief by a compulsory public provision for the poor. 
There is no longer a feeling of humanity, of kindness, of tender- 
Dipss, on the one side, nor sense of humiliation or gratitude on the 
btber. The principal obstacles to the increase of pauperism arc 
peitaoVcd. The relief, which the law awards to the necessitous, 
is unblushingly demanded as a right, and is ungraciously granted 
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because it cannot be refused. The fivers and tlic receivers — the 
rich and the poor, arc alike dissatisfied and exasperated ; the for- 
mer by the reflection, that if they have already given much, 
more is still to be retpiired of them ; and the latter, by the con- 
sciousness that all they have received has not been enough, and 
that they arc still uncomforliable, needy, and dependent. 

In the next ])lacc, the relief cannot be, and in point of fact 
never is, restricted to deserving objects. It is plainly impossible 
for a few oflicers, to whom the administration of the funds is 
intrusted, to investigate with any minuteness the former habits 
and conduct of the individual applicants; and they arc palpa- 
bly without an adequate motive for attempting to do so, since 
they have themselves no interest in practising even ordinary 
economy, in the distribution of supplies which are raised from 
the resources of others. It is therefore to be expected that the 
demands of the improvident, the dissolute, and the unworthy, 
will always, under such a system, come into direct competition 
with the claims of (hose who have been reduced to want by un- 
avoidable misfortune or calamity ; afid that the relief which ought 
to be granted to the latter alone, will often be yielded to the 
clamour and importunities of the former. 

Again, 'Die most operative stimulus to exertion among the 
labouring classes, is the fear of want. Tlie ambition of a labour- 
ing man is, by liis exertions during the more vigorous period of 
life, to lay up something for his'own future su})porl, and to pro- 
vide a fund for the maintenance of his family when death shall 
have taken him from them, or age or infirmity shall have ren- 
dered him incoin|i(?tcnt to contriliute to their sustenance by his 
own industry, '^^fliis desire, so long as he is conscious that its 
fulfilment depends entirely upon himself, renders him iiidus- 
trioLis, frugal, and provident. But if it b,c proclaimed to such a 
man, that he shall he siqiported whenever he shall choose to re- 
linquish a laborious employment, — that his wife — his family 
shall be provided for whenever he shall cease to provide for 
tliern — he is deprived by tln^ assurance thus given, of his sole or 
princi))al motive for exertion; he soon falls into habits of idle- 
ness; idleness leads to pnilligacy; pnilligacy ends in disease, and 

he becomes a wretched beinir, useless to himself, to his family, 

and to society, and for the remainder of his miserable existence, 
an incumbrance upon tlie public bounty. Or at least, the tenijUa- 
tions thus held out to liiiii will ojK'raie gradually to relax his 
frugal and industrious habits; be will learu to indulge in unne- 
cessary expenses, ami will imperceptibly liecome improvident 
and careless of the future. The natural and necessary tendency 
of the system (supposing those who are. alTcclcd by it to be ac- 
tuated by the ordinary motives which operate on human nature) 
will always be, to swell the iiuiubcY of paupers to an unlimited 
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degree, and to destroy or diminish the virtue and industry of the 
labouring classes. 

Moreover, as the temptation held out will be indefinite and 
universal, while the fund itself must always be limited within 
some bounds, the public provision \yill never be found adequate 
to the relief of the paupers which it has contributed to create; 
the needy surplus must fall at last upon private charity, and in 
proportion as the number is increased of those who depend upon 
public bounty, will also be augmented the number of those whose 
sole resource must be in the individual sympathies of their fel- 
low men, — sympathies already \veakened by the circumstance 
that the public have undertaken, however ineffectually, to do 
away the necessity for their exertioni 

The system tends also to impair the social affections of the 
poor. The s(?nse of dependence, in the members, upon the head 
of a family, — the consciousness, on his part, that to him and him 
alone must those who arc most dear to him look for protection 
and support — these feelings on the one side and on the other, 
form close and indissoluble links — links at least, which would 
be indissoluble if the poor laws did not destroy them all, by rc- 
moving«thc sense of necessary dependence on the one hand, and 
of indispensable protection oh the other. 

Lastly, the poor laws encourage improvident marriages, among 
those who arc entirely unable by their own exertions to support 
a family, and thus tend to breed generation after generation of 
hereditary paupers, who, through their whole lives, never know 
any other mode of subsistence than that which is afforded to 
them by the public bounty. 

These are the general effects which may be expect od from the 
adoption of a system of poor laws similar to the Knglish, and to 
those of all or most of* the United Slates, which are borrowed 
from them. Other particular evils wdll result according to the 
various modes in which the system may be administered, and 
the point which society, under its influence, may have reached 
in its downward progress. 

On the establishment of poor laws in a country not too thickly 
peopled, the object and immediate apparent effect will be the re- 
lief, by a general contribution, of those wlui from age, sickness, 
or infirmity are unable to work, and who have no near relatives 
or friends in circumstances to afford them assistance. The num- 
ber of those who thus require relief will gradually hut certainly 
increase; the provident habits of the people will be insensibly 
relaxed; the same efforts will not be made as formerly to lay up 
some provision against age or casualties; relatives and friends, 
unless very near, will no longer be found as ready to come 
forward with assistance which they know can be demanderi 
as a right elsewhere. Aftesr a lime, many of those in humble 
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circumstances, who have been obliged to contribute from their 
small earnings towards the relief of the mothers, wives, and 
children of others, begin to think that they may safely rely upon 
others being obliged to confribiito to their and their families sup- 
port in case of necessity; that it is unreasonable to expect them 
both to pay a poor tax and* also lay by a sum for future contin- 
gencies; that in fact they and their families have a right to look 
to the fund to which they have contributed for indemnity against 
misfortune. The ])ride and independence of spirit — the best in- 
heritance of a people — are gradually undermined. The poor tax 
is found to increase rapidly; the character of those requiring re- 
lief, to be changed. The infirmities which incapacitate from 
labour, are found in more piimcroijs instances to be the result of 
intemperance and profligacy. The signs of an alarming demo- 
ralization of the poorer classes become evident. It is agreed that 
something must be done to check the evil. This is probably 
sought to be done, not by removing the temptations to pauper- 
ism, but by endeavouring to countervail their operation by ren- 
dering the stale of a pauper as degraded as possible, lie will 
probably be required by law to wear a badge or some other mark 
of humiliation ; as was done in England by the stat. of 8 & 9 
Will. & Mar. • . . * . 

Some will at first he deterred from asking relief, by an unwil- 
lingness to be subjected to public exposure: but the sense of 
shame will gradually wear off,— the evil will not be arrested in 
its progr(!SS, — tlu; number of paupers will continue to augment 
as l)(!fort*, with this additional circumstance, that any relics of 
pride ami indcpcuidencc which they might have possessed, and 
which might have been the means of redeeming them from their 
abject condition, will now have been eflectually destroyed. 

'Diis slight ohstruclion being overcome, the march of the sys- 
tem is accelerated, l^ihouring men no longer lay up, during the 
season when employment is easily obtained, a fund for iheir 
su|)port during the portion of the year when work is scarce. 
Winhir fliids many of them unprovided with the necessaries of 
life. They cannot he allowed to perish with their families, by cold 
and hunger. 'Fhey must he helped along till the season when 
they can again j)rocure employment, 'riie system of occasional 
relief to the able, bodied j)oor is established. 

Workhouses arc then proposed. They recommend tlicmselves 
by several considerations. The same number it is supposed may 
bo more economically supported in one family and under one 
bead, than separately and without control: the able bodied may 
be compelled to work for their subsistence; — the greater degrada- 
tion which will attend upon pauperism, it is expected will pre- 
vent its increase. 'Phe workhouses are soon filled with the worst 
class. In the meantime, the calte ujion private charity are be- 
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coming more and more frequent. The natural checks upon im- 
provident marriages being removed, a class of hereditary paupers 
is created. By and by, it is found economical to ])eiision those 
who are able to work, so that they may receive the wages of 
their labour, and draw from the public only such a sum as shall 
be found necessary to make up what (licsc fall sliort of a neces- 
sary support for the laboui ers and their families. Thus in fact a 
part of the wages of labour arc paid by the poor rates, and all the 
natural laws regulating the price and supply of labour are coun- 
teracted. The increase in number and deterioration in character 
of the poor become daily more rapid. The tax swells in amount 
until it almost consumes the rental of the land, and a scene of de- 
pravity and ruin closes the picture. 

The constant tendency of the system is to the course which 
has been traced abov’c. 'fhat tendency may he countcracicd in a 
greater or less degree, for a time, by favourable circumstances, 
hut it must at last be yielded to. ‘‘Greatness of relief,’^ says 
Lord Bacon, “ accumulated in one place, doth rather invito a 
swarm and surcharge of poor, tlian relieve-* those that are na- 
turally bred in that place; like to ill-tempered medicines, that 
draw more humour to the part than they evacuate from it.^^ 
This wilf be more or less the effect of all perinaiuiiit charitable 
establishments, ])ublic or private. Jly the poor laws, it may be 
said that the property of the country is pledged for the relief of 
the poor. The “ill-lemjiored mehicine” is applied to every part 
of the body politic, and though a robust constitution, and the 
vigour of unshaken health may for a time withstand tlie delete- 
rious influence, yet at last the j>oison will inevitably j)r'jvail, and 
sores and vermin consume I lie Strength ajid mar the proportions 
^ of the victim. 

Before proceeding to test the soundness of the views wliich 
wc have taken of this matter, by an ap|)ea,l to authentic facts, it 
may be as well to notice one or two of the principal arguments 
which arc advanced in su[)port of the existing system, 'rhese 
arc, in the first place, that the evils which are complaiiKrd of have 
resulted from the innovations which have been partly introduced 
by practice and partly h}* several modern statutes; that under the 
wholesome provisions of llu*. Kliz. the system would have con- 
tinued to work well, hut that the corrupt practices under that 
statute, and the ])assagc of the 2(i (ieo. 3. and subsequent laws, 
which introduced and maintained tJic plan of making up the de- 
ficiency in wages out of tlie poor rates, have occasioned the per- 
nicious consecpiences which arc now lamented. Would to God 
that this position could he made good! Unluckily, however, it is 
<]uitG untenable. The 43 JCliz., itstdf a necessary consequence of 
the measures which preceded it, was also a necessary cause of those 
which followed it. Let us truce this matter. The “ greatness of 
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relief/^ acciiTnuljitccl in the monasteries and elsewhere, and indis- 
erirninately hesiowed in alms under a mistaken idea of thereby 
fnlfillirifi; a Christian duty, ajipcars very early to have produced 
in hjn«>;land its !c»llimale cfiecls, In the creation of a surplus body 
of poor, who W('rc necessarily thrown iij)on ])rivatc charity. 
The first statute which weVind on the subject, is in restraint of 
alms-irivinj:; to tlic able bodied poor. This was passed in 13'1.9, 
(23 Edw. 3.) and so far as it went was founded on a just princi- 
ple. 'fhe necessity of passinj*; such a law sliows, that, at that 
day, the imiiKuise funds set apart by the piety of (3iristians for 
the relicif of the poor, had already fidicn short, and that recourse 
was had, in a burthensome extent, to j)rivale charity. Less than 
forty years afterwards (in ]3S.S, 12 R. 2. c. 7.) a still jijreatcr de- 
ficienc}^ was found to have taken place, and the ortlinary or 
cler}.;y of the district were directed to r(‘ceivc collections and 
ilislribule them to the itnpolenl poor, while the poor themselves 
wric rest rallied from wauderin^’ abroad, and were reejuired to 
abide in the town where they were born, or in other ])laces 
within th(‘. humired; within which disiricts they were allowed 
to be«;. 'This was the origin of the pernicious doctrine of local 
settlement. Yet the ro«;ulation in itself was not bad. The alms 
them L';iven were voluntary, lly coutininp; the poor to tfieir own 
disti ict, amonj^ those to whom llioy weni known, impositions 
wor(‘ prevented and o|)|>ortunilies afTorded of compelling those 
who wore able, to Nvork for then' own support, by denying them 
alms if they were found umlcsorving. lie who did not hes^ might 
then seek employment in any j)lace. For voluntary ahns^'* 
substitute ^‘teqal as.scs\smnil and for substitute ^^any 

lahonrin^ man f^ and w'c shall liave the principle of the modern 
regulation of “ settlement/’ borrowed from the slat, of R. 2,, but 
wholly misapplying and mistaking its principles. The restraint 
of hc^^ars tended (sg far as it went) to prevent l)eggary and to 
stimulate the ])oor to obtain honest cmj>loymcnt wherever they 
could liud it. The modern law' of settlement lends to discourage 
labour, by preventing the poor from .seeking it in tlie best market, 
and to retard the general ])rospcrity by obstructing the equaliza- 
tion of the wages of labour in dilfercnt ]>arts of the same country. 

Next came the slatnle of 11 11. 7. (l inr},) whicli attempted to 
enforce the confinement of beggars to their own districts, by in- 
flicting severe punislimciits upon va^ahonds. 

Ry the 22 II. S. c. 12, the justices in each county were to 
license persons to l)eg within certain divisions. 

By the 27 Tl. 8. c. 25, the hundreds, towns corporate, parishes, 
&c., were required to sustain the poor with such charitable vo- 
luntary alms, as that none of them might of necessity be co77i- 
pelted to go openly in begging ; on pain that every person making 
default should forfeit 20^. a month, 'riic church wardens and 
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other substantial inhabitants were to make collections for them 
with boxes on Sundays. The minister also was to take all op- 
portunities of exhorting and stirring up the people to be liberal 
and bountiful. The custom of handing around boxes, thus intro- 
cluccd, still jwevails in many of our churches, though its origin 
is not often adverted to; and the title of the penny-boxj which 
has descended to us with the custom itself, may wserve to show 
that the statutory liberality, enforced by the ministers’ stirrings 
up, and the penalty of 20.y. a month, was not pushed beyond the 
limits of moderate “charitable voluntary alms.” It appears 
doubtful whether this statute contemplated the relief of able bo- 
died j)oor or not. If it did, it was the first time lliat such relief 
was introduced, although contrihiitions for the impotent^ in effect 
compulsory, (for they were enforced by excommunication and 
confiscation of goods) had been known CA'cr since the year IDsH. 
The march of the system in those early days was slowly but 
surely progressive. 

Hy (he 1 Kd. (J. c. 3, houses were to he provided for the poor, 
by the devotion of good peoples, and niateiuals to set them on 
workj and the ministers were specially to exhort their parishioners 
on every Sunday to a liljeral coiitrihution. lly the 5 and (i Ed. 
(j. c. 2, Ihc collectors of the peor, on a certain Sunday in every 
year, were to lake down in ivriting what every person was 
willing to give weekly during the ensuing year; if any proved 
obstinate and refused to give, thfe minister was gently to exbort 
him; if he still refused, the minister was to certify such refusal 
to the bishop ; and the bishop was to send for the recusant and 
persuade him by charitable ways, and so according to his discre- 
tion to take order for the reformation theitiof. 

JJy the 5 El. c. 3, if he stood out against the bishop, the 
bishop was to certify the same to the in sessions, and 

bind him over to appear there; the justice^ were again gently to 
move and persuade him, and finally, if he would not he per- 
suaded, then they were to assess him what they thought reason- 
able towards the relief of the poor; and in case of refusal, were 
to commit him till paid. At last, by the 14 El. c. 5, power 
was given to the justices to lay a general assessment. It is evi- 
dent from this brief summary, that the 13 El. c. 2, was nothing 
but a re-cnactmeiit or consolidation of former statutes, so far as 
principles were concerned. It provided a convenient mode for 
the permanent operation of the system. The “ stirrings up” by 
the ministers, the preliminary exhortations, the Episcopal per- 
suasions, and the magisterial motions, were dispensed with. It 
is evident that the parson had preached, the prelate persuaded, 
and the justice exhorted, in vain. The direct, immediate, and 
compulsory tax was now resorted to in the first instance. But 
except in this particular, the^43 El. scarcely dififered from the 
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former statutes. It provided for raising weekly or otherwise, 
by taxation of inhabitants and oeeupiers, a convenient stock of 
flax, hemp, wool, tliread, iron, and other ware and stuff, to set 
the poor on work; and also competent sums for the necessary 
relief of the lamc^, impotent, old, blind, and sucli other among 
tliem being j)Oor as \v(*re not able to work, and also for the put- 
ting out poor children apprentices. Wc find the details modified, 
but no novtdty in the ])riii(*ipl»', and it. is tlioreforc a great mis- 
take to suppose that the d.3 Kl. was at all in advance of the pre- 
vious statutes. 

We have traced the system tlirough its regularly progressive 
steps down to the point at which the public nnilertakcs not merely 
to sustain llic young childrl*ii, and the sick, infirm, and aged; 
hut also to sup|)ly the able bodicMl with work, (or rather with 
the materials ujion whicJi the}" may pei 1‘orin work,) and to bind 
out the chihln.n, w'hen of siiitahh? age, as apprentices. Observe 
that the able hodii'd, if i<ll(.*, are so eiilu r from choice, or because 
the demanil for sucli lal)i)ur as they arc; fittcil for, is already" sup- 
plied in the community to which they immediately' belong. In 
the former case, tlm parish materials, if placeil in their hands to 
1)0 w'orked ii]), will (‘ilher he dispo/jed of directly for theiV main- 
Umaiice, or so carcdessly and badly manufactured, as to he rather 
vspoiled than im|)rov(*(l. lu the latter case, if the parish go into 
the markcit. with thedr manul*actu;*t‘il articles, they will for every 
labourer whom tlu^y have thus forc.ed into employment, have 
forced out of employ ineiit one who was ah oady’ occupied. I'hc 
dilhculty, too, of supjily iiig to each pauper the ])articular kind of 
work wherein he was skilled, would soon he found insurmount- 
able. Without an estahlishmciil within which to collect the poor 
and set them to w-ork under a regular supervision, it would soon 
be discovered that this mode of supjdy iiig’tlicm with materials 
was an intolerable burtlftm. It would ho much cheaper to give 
them direct support while tlicy remained out of employment, 
for hy so doing, the parish would prol)al)ly save a very large part 
of the cost of the raw materials supplied for them to work upon. 
Accordingly w’c find lliat very shortly after the slalulc ‘1.3 KI. 
w"as passed, llic practice began which has uniformly prevailed, 
of assisting the able bodied (liiXTtl}', iihstcad of attempting to 
supply them witli work. 'I'liis practice has bcim called one of 
the corruptions of the administration of the system ; one of those 
deviations from the wholesome rule of the statute itself, which 
have tended to defeat its benign purposes, and bring the S3'Stcm 
which it established into disrepute, 'fhe efl'ect of the two plans, 
SO far as regards the encouragement given to the increase of the 
number of paupers, would be nearly the same. The difference, 
if any, being in favour of the deinationy because the plan pur- 
sued under that, woulfj not so certainly" or probably occasion a 
VOL. XIV. — NO. 27. 10 
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direct and pernicious interference with labour and its wages. On 
either of the plans, liowcver, su])porl for themselves and their 
children would he absolutely promised by the public, and the 
natural chechs upon profusion, dissipation, and population, would 
be thus in a great measure removed 

But in regard to the (iiiautiini of expenditure for the mainte- 
nance of the paupers thus created, the advantage would lie 
greatly on the side of the flcvialwii, Indcetl, so extravagantly 
wasteful a scheme as that contained in the statute itself would be 
found impractieahic. What has been called thiMi a corruption of 
the system, was in fact an improvement upon it; that is to say, 
it did no more mischief than the statutory plan would have done, 
and it did that mischief at a much h.ss expense. 

The able bodied |>oor then would receive direct relief. It 
would soon he found that a great part of tlu.m could ol)t.iin some 
employment — two or three days’ work in tlic week — or perhaps 
constant occupation at wages Avhieh vvouhl have su|>])ortcd the 
single man, hut fall sliort of, a competence for the family which 
the poor laws liavc caused to surreund him. It would 1x5 ob- 
vious that to such a man relief could not be denied. It would 
1)0 granted to an extent sullicienl to supply the deficiency of his 
wages for his support. We 'have at once llum, thcj poor rates 
applied to make up the wages of labour; necessarily so applied 
they must be, while the fatal principle which lies at the root of 
them is suffered to remain. 

The next step, to wit, tlic erection of workhouses, in which 
the able bodied poor, refusing !o woik, or unalile to obtain em- 
ployment, might bo brougbf together and set to work under the 
superintendence of ])nblic oilieers ; and after tlnil, the billet sys- 
tem, established by ‘Jo* (.^co, 3., uiulcr wbieli, in agrieulUiral dis- 
tricts especially, employers are enabled to Ibiow llio payment of 
part of the wagtl.s of Iheir labuun r.s Upoh ihcir neiglibours, may 
be easily Iraceil as necessary cnusticpaences, alter a certain tiulC, 
of the principles already established. l,et us not. then be misled 
by declamations on the excellencies of the, 13 I'diz. That, statute 
introduced no new priiicijde, established no new system. It did 
not form an epoch. It was merely a link in llic fatal chain. To 
those who will take tlie trouble of tracing the course by which 
the plan embodied in the -13 was gradually formed, it will 

be abundantly evident, tJiat the very hojie of h(iing able to make 
a stand upon it, is, in the nature of things, aljsurd. 

What lias been already said, may sullice to show how little 
regard is jiaid to the real facts of the case, by those writers who 
represent the suppression of the monasteries by Henry VI 11., 
as the circumstance which rendered the introduction of the Poor 
Laws necessary, after a vain endeavour to do without them, per- 
sisted in until the 13 Eli^., when the necessity was finally ac- 
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knowlcdgcd, tlio system adopted, and peace and prosperity re- 
stored to the country, which, since the destruction of the monas- 
teries, had hecn in a deplorable condition — ^‘robberies, murders, 
and incendiarism, sj)read over the land, and sociut}^ almost about 
to resolve itself into its priipitive r»haos. 'J^hc monasteries, and 
other great charities, had, long before the reformation, produced 
their natural cflects, in the creation of a surplus population of 
paupers, beyond their means of redief. 'fhe additional pressure 
thus occasioned upon j)rivat.c charity, had been already felt; the 
compulsory contrihiuions for the relief of the poor — tlic root 
of the system — had been already introduced, as far back as the 
year 13.SS. If, about the lime of the 13 Kliz., a miraculous effect 
were really manifest in ilie»su(M(in decrease. <d* crime nod tiirhu- 
Jence, and spreading of comm(.Tci:d enterprise and activity, this 
effect was certainly not producerl by the cmactments to he found 
in that statute, otherwise its benign operalion would have been 
felt probably in ii7 IT. VI Ih, or I Kdw. V I., or at lale.st in 5 or 
M TCliz. ; for the several slaliites pas.'.ed at or hetwaain these pe- 
riods absolutely rom])rchcn(lcd llic whole system as set forth ami 
consolidated in 13 Kliz. 

Another reason for the establishment of the poor laws, is 
sought for in the supposed nature of civil society. It. is said that 
every man is adopted by compulsion into t]\e society of wliich 
his parents were citizens, and is/mtitlcd only to that portion of 
the public wealth which accrues to him by inheritance, and pre- 
cluded from all right of occupancy over any other; that, conse- 
quently, if his parents were so poor as to transmit no j)atrimony 
to him, he is born tlie inhabitant of a land, every s])ut of which 
is approjjrialcd to some otlicr person ; he ofler.s-, lliereforc, wliat 
God has given him, mental and bodily energy, in exchange for 
sufficient food and raiment, ami the rich arc hound in justice to 
allow them to him. If k be intended to assort, lliat in a properly 
regulated society, the wages of labour would be sullicicnl. for the 
maintennnee of the labourer, and that no man has a right to 
the labour of another without compensating him ihercfor ; it is 
sufficient to answer, that these assertions are very true, but do 
by no means justify the J^oor Laws, wdiicli first ilepri'ss wages 
below their natural rate, and then require one man to give up 
the accumulations of his own industry, to support another, whose 
labour he has neither desired nor enjoyed the heuelit; of. If man 
would he content with legislating on the proper subjects of human 
legislation, the social slate would cease to be a curse instead of a 
blessing to a large part of the population. Laws to protect the 
life, health, and reputation of the citizen ; to secure to him 
freedom from undue restraint of any kind, liie lil)erty of employ- 
ing himself where and in what labour (not injurious to society) he 
chooses, and of receiving freely the'M’agcs which he mav earn , 
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finally, to maintain the right, not only of acquiring, but of pre- 
serving and enjoying property; these are the laws which the 
nature of civil society demands. If none inconsistent with these 
objects were made, a sound and healthful prosperity would be 
the general lot of man. Suflcring there would, and always must 
be, to a certain extent — so much as to excite and ])rcservc in 
wholesome action the charities and sympathies of our nature. 
But we should liave no race of hereditary jiaiipers, and no organ- 
ized system for enabling tlic idle and dissolute to prey upon the 
hard earnings of the industrious. ]\Ian would not attempt to 
regulate, by positive laws, the performance of those obligations 
which God has thought fit to leave in their nature imperfect. 
The natural checks upon population. would operate; the wages 
of labour would be kept up to their natural rate ; individual in- 
dustry, providence, and frugality, would he encouraged and re- 
warded ; the standard of comfort would he high ; and when the 
population began at last to press upon the means of subsistence, 
its further increase would he mildly and gently impeded. 15ut, 
it is said, the land is all occupied ; a man in a state of nature 
would have the right of occupying any vacant land, hut there 
is no vacant land for him to occupy ; therefore he has a right to 
be maintained by those N^’ho have been more fortunate ; he offers 
a consideration, his mental and bodily energy, and society is 
bound to accept it. In tlm way of consideration, what has the 
infant or the idiot to olfer of mental or bodily energy? Has he 
this natural right of occupancy? If not, the argument goes to 
show that society have the perfect right of starving the individual 
before he reaches the age at which his right to a muint.cnance 
would commence with his power of earning it. In fad, by the 
law of nature, no man has, in regard to property, an absolute 
right to more than the. fruits of his own labour ; to those fruits, 
and to the accumulations of llieni, lie has nn absolute right. Civil 
society is mainly necessary to protect tliis and the oilier absolute 
rights. It is not an absolute right to a supply of necessaries suf- 
ficient for his support — it is the right of freely endeavouring by 
his labour to obtain such a supply, and to accumulate wliatever 
he obtains beyond it. T\m right of retaining and enjoying what 
he has so obtained, is one of the most sacred of liuman rights. 
It is entirely inconsistent wdth a coexisting right in any other 
person to possess himself against the will of the owner, of a part 
of such accumulation, and apply it to his own support. The stress 
laid upon the occupancy of land, arises from the not unusual 
error, of supposing that there is something about laud, and the 
rent and produce of land, which is j)cculiar, and not governed 
by precisely the same laws which regulate other capital, and its 
interests and profits. 

XiAbour, assisting the operations of natural agents, is the source 
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of all wealth. Labour is the universal commodity. Land, water, 
air, and the products of each, by the application of tlie labour of 
man, yield him food, clothin*];, and shelter. Ihit the man who 
has labour to dispose of, luas no more right to call upon the land 
owner for gratu i ton s*support, than the land owner has to call upon 
the labourer, or upon any* other class. Kvery man, in a social 
state, is entitled to be protected in the effort to support himself, 
but not to be supported gratuitously by others; to labour for the 
acquisition of property — not to have a sufliciency for his main- 
tenance ensured to him. Society is bound to protect re])utation 
as well as property, but has no right to take from the man who 
has laid up a stock of one or the other, a supply for him who 
has hiiled in obtaining enough of either for his physical or social 
wants. Kxcept in countries where the perverse disposition to 
meddle with matters beyond the proper scope of human regula- 
tion has been long indulged, industry and frugality will always 
secure a maintenance. No ])rinciplc of justice requires a provi- 
sion for the idle and prolligate, at the ex])cnsc of tlic industrious 
and frugal. We do emphatically Ueny, that the question of the 
poor laws, is a question between the rich, in the common accep- 
tation of that term, and the poor. The rich man is the last to 
suffer from the operation of the jioor hnvs ; and liis suflering will 
he postponed precisely in ])roportion to the amount of his wealth. 
The man of twenty thousand dollars per annum, may lose half 
his income, and still retain an*amplc sum for the supply of all 
his wants. It is upon tlie humhle man, of limited means, that 
the poor laws press immediately. They take from the frugal and 
industrious man, who makes just enougJi to provide for tlic phy- 
sical wants and proper educaiioii of Jus tainily, a portion of his 
income, and then lie is told that iJiis is done hccaiise the nature 
of civil society requires the poor to he jirotected ! And thus arc 
successive ranks presf^-.d down into ihe gulf uf pauperism, where 
all that makes life valuable to the possessor or to others, is de- 
stroy cil. For — 

“ Men of* that condition feed on sloth. 

As doth the beetle on the diiiifif she breeds in ; 

Not caring how the metal uf their minds 
Is eaten with the mst of idleness.” 

A man feels no shame in the enjoyment of his natural rights; 
he is not degraded by their possession or exercise. Ihit the pub- 
lic pauper is degraded by the same law which relieves him. He 
is no longer a freeman. His place of settlement is his prison. If 
he removes from it, he may be seized and sent back to it. If he 
refuses to answer any questions which the ministers of charity 
put to him touching his settlement, he may be cast into jail for 
ninety days. Where there arc almsh^iuses, the condition of his 
relief may be that he shall take up his abode in them. ‘‘ Ter- 
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taiiily,’^ says Lord Bacon, *^tbw men in anj’^ vocation, which 
have been somebody, and bear a miiul somewhat according to 
the conscience and remembrance of that tlicy have been, will 
ever descend to that condition, as to ])roress to live upon alms, 
and to become a corporation of declared beggars; l)ut will rather 
choose to live obscurely, and, as it were, to hide tlicmselves with 
some private friends ; so that the end of such an institution will 
be, that it will make the place a receptacle of the worst, idlest, 
and most dissolute persons of every profession, and to become 
a cell of loiterers, and cast serving men, and drunkards, with 
scandal rather than fruit to the commonwealth.’’ The true ope- 
ration of the Poor Laws is to tempt men to become degraded, 
dissolute, wasteful, profligate, and idle, by promising them a 
support if they do so. 

The formal bond, the signature in blood, and tlic visible in- 
carnation of the fiend, are wanting; the conditions themselves 
are similar to those wliicli the J)cvil has been supposed to offer, 
to wit: let the victim << file bis mind” and steef) his immortal 
soul in guilt, and his temporal wants shall all i)c almndautly sup- 
plied wdthout care or anxiety on bis part. 

We sliall proceed to give a brief summary of a few of tlie facts 
on this subject, which have been from time to time collected and 
put forth in an autlicntic shape in several of the irniled States. 
The system which obtains among us, is in its genera! features 
simikir to that which prevails in Kngland, so far as regards tJio 
mode of raising the fund, (viz., by w'ay of rate,) and the class of 
people to whom relief is afforded. Each district (commonly a 
town, county, or city) provides for its own poor, lii soiiio of 
the states (as Massachusetts and New York) ])aupers having no 
legal settlement arc relieved at the expens(3 of the stale govern- 
ment. 

In most of the states, almshouses liavoibcen introduced, and 
this system, connected witli farms, may be considered as growing 
upon us. 

In MASSACHUSETTS several inquiries have bc(m liiid into 
the operation and ciT'ect of the poor laws, some of tlie results of 
which wc shall give witli as little comment as may he. 

The whole population of Massacliuselts was in ISIO, 172, OdO ; 
in 1820, 523,287 ; in 1830,010,014. The population, tlicrcfore, 
during the first ten years (from 1810 to 1820) was increasing at 
an average rate of 1.1 percent, annually; and during the last 
ten years, (from 1820 to 1830) at an average rate of l.G per 
cent, annually. 

In 1821, it was ascertained that certain districts, containing, 
according to the census of 1810, 287,437 inhabitants, supported 
in that year (1821) 4340||)aupcr.s. By adding 12 per cent, for 
the increase since 1810, the ptipulation of these districts may bo 
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estimated at 321,928, in 1821. There was in them at that time, 
one pauper for every 75 inhabitants. 

In 1S32, certain districts (in all of whicli were almshouses 
with land for the cinploy merit of the poor) with a population of 
215,881 (in 1830, which, by adding 3 per cent., would give 
222,357 ill 1832) had 20.‘j2 ])aupcrs in the almshouses, while 
7002 hail been more or less aided out of the house during the 
year. The returns were jn-obably made at a season of the year 
when the almshouses wci'c not crowded, for tlie average number 
in them, for the previous five years, is reported at 2 IfifJ. The 
whole number of poi sons more or less assisted in the houses dur- 
ing the last year, was 4535 ; the number in the houses at the time 
of the visitation, 2032 or Jths. lly taking tlie same projiortion of 
those assisted out of the house, wc shall have 3112. So that the 
whole number of paupers in a population of 222,357, in the year 
183.2, may be estimated at 511 1; or about one in every 43 inha- 
bitants. That is to say, upon this calculation, the proportion of 
the paupers to the whole population was 1.31 per cent, in 1821, 
and about 2.55 jicr cent, in 1832. * 

'J3ic average annual expense of supporting each pauper was in 
1821, 5^50, or a little more than 9ti 4^- cents per week,. 

The average numher of paupci's in the almshouse in the City 
of Iloston w’as during the year 1819, 395; 1820-1, a little over 
400 ; 1822—3, 4 12. ''J'hc cxj)en(litnre for the out-door poor was in 
1820-1, S 14, 133 70; for the almshouse, ])robal)ly about 815,000. 
The whole roceijits in that year amouuleil to S 32,312 41. The 
amount received from the state was S 12,377 88. 

The expenditure for the out-dour jiuor ivas in 1822-3, 
Sl4,131 21; for tlie almshouse, S 20,328 97. Whole receipts 
in that year, $ 37,88 1 79 ; amount received from the stale, 
5*10,433 12. 

The nnmhor in the*liousc in January 1823, was 530; and in 
January 1832, 923. 

'riie expmiditurcs in 1831—2 for the ])our in the house (in- 
cluding 815187 9! inlonrst on the cost of the estahlishrncnt) 
amounted to -8 28,712 23; and those for the out-door poor, to 

1 1,857 92, making in the wliolc thi; sum of S 43,570 15. 

'Die number of poor in the house hail increased in nine years 
about IS per cent.; and the whole expenditure about 23 j)er cent. ; 
or if the 820,328 97 charged for the poor in the house in 1822-3 
did not include interest on the cost of the establishment, tlie in- 
crease of expenditure would still be more than ll -i per cent. In 
the mean lime the population had increased about 37 per cent. 

The public pauper expense of the Stale of NKW YORK was 
for the year 1815, 5*245,000; 1819,5^398,000; 1822, 8170,000; 
and if to the last siini he added the interest at 6 per cent, of 
moneys expended on poor houses juid farms, the result will be a 
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total expense in of S 535,000. The expense, therefore, 

appears to have been at least nearly doublctl in seven years. 

In the State of NEW U VMPSIIIRE the expenditure for the 
relief of the poor was in ISOO $17,000, the population, 183,858, 
of which one in every 333 was a pauper. 

In IH .20 the amount expended was $80,000, the population, 
244,1()1, of which one in every 100 was a pauper. So that in 
the course of twenty years, the actual expense was nearly cpiin- 
tupled, and the proj)ortion which the paupers bore to the whole 
population had heen increased in the ratio of more than three 
to one. 

In the State of PENNSYIA’^ANTA similar results have been 
ascertained, 'flie ])opulation of the district composcul of the City 
of Philadelphia, jjislrict of Southwark, and 3\)wnship ot the 
Northern l^ihcrties, and the number of paupers supportcil therein, 
at the dates mentioned, were as follows: 


Year. 

PnpuUtt’um. 

Incretific of 

A». «/ 

fnrreo.se. of 


Population, 

I’tmpfrx. 

Paupcru. 

1791 

42,520 


(iSn 


1800 

67,811 

59 p. cl. 

VMH) 

104 p. 

ISIO 

f»2,785 

36 

•■iCiOO 

79 


In 1811, the niimhor of paupers is slated to have been 2500, 
and in 1812, only 1671. For the next six years, down to 1818, 
it ranged between MOO and 1 3(Mh gradually dc.'creasing till 1815, 
when it was 1 158, and thence gradually rising till 1818, when it 
was ISGS. 1'he causes of this sudden falling olf in tlie number 
in 1812, w(jro evidently not such as uniformly and j)ermanently 
operate, 'riniy appear to have been connected with the war 
which broke oiK i/i 1812 and continued until 1815. Probably 
the high bounties offered and the efforts used in recruiting, caused 
many (udistmenls froin among the able bodied pensioners wliom 
misguided charity had previously enabled lo live in idleness anil 
drunkenness. These temporary causes were soon at an end ; for 
in 1822, we find the numlier of paupers amounted to 3030 ; the 
population of the district having heen in 1820, 113,323. Again, 
in 1803, the poor tax levied in the same district amounted to 
S 75,262 03; the population of the district in 1800 having heen 
67,811, as already stated. In 1820, the jioor tax levied amounted 
to % 140,7.93 89, and the popnhition to 1 1.3,32.3. The population 
then had increased less than 67 per cent., while the poor laxliad 

increased nearly 87 per cent. 

In 1830 the population amounted to 159,443; hut we arc un- 
able to state the amount of poor tax levied in that year, as it has 
for some time past been omitted in the annual accounts. It how- 
ever certainly fell far short of 140,000 dollars, and there would 
appear, therefore, to he an actual falling off in the amount of the 
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poor tax, coupled with an increase of population. But the fol- 
lowing table will show that the burden of pauperism was in 
reality not lightened, even by ten years of great prosperity. 


Year. Population. 

1820- 17 

1821- 2 5 

I 159 443 
1831-2 5 


Expenses of Mmshause. Average. 
. ig}40,903 83> « - 

42,670 76 5 
50,610 04? 

64,894 015 


57,752 02 


There was a saving in the expense of the out-door poor, occa- 
sioned mainly by a total and radical change (1827— S) in the mode 
of administering relief, which will be hereafter more particularly 
adverted to. 


Year. 

1820-1 

1821-2 

1830- 1 

1831- 2 


Expenses of out-door relief. Average. 

g50,0Gl 70 7 .. 

41,07118 5 ^'^^’^®'’^^ 
23,695 95 7 - . 

27,231 295 1^ 


This was the result of a great cflhrt ; hut wc have cause to fcar^ 
that the struggle with the current, if it has not already ceascdi 
cannot be much longer protracted, and that the tide will^soon be 
permitted again to sweep us onwjw’ds. The poor lax, which in 
1830 was 20 cents in evcny 100 dollars of the assessed gross value 
of real estate, had swelled, in 1832, to 34 cents in every 100 
dollars. It is true, that I7,500*dollars, or about 4 cents in the 
100 dollars, was appropriated to meet the interest of money ex- 
pended in the erection of the new almshouse, and is therefore 
to l)c deducted from the current annual expense. But there still 
remains an advance from 20 to ,30 cents in the 100 dollars (that 
is, 50 per cent.), in the course of two years. 

The following table exhibits the numt)cr of paupers, during 
the years specified, in pertain counties of Pennsylvania. 


Ntunbei' of Paupers. 


Year. 


Chester. 


Pucks. 

Lancaster. 

ISlfj 

- 


- 


117 

1817 

- 


- 

130 

129 

1818 

- 

186 

- 

165 


1819 

- 

219 

- 

183 


1820 

- 

319 

. 

210 


1821 

. 

292 


206 

212 

1S22 

- 

306 




1823 

about 

300 




1824 



• 


208 

1830 

- 


- 

275 


1831 

. 


- 


228 


In considering the operation of the Poor Laws in the United 
States, wc ought never to lose sight bf the fact, that there is no 
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country in the world, in which the counteracting circumstances 
are so numerous and powerful. Our population is far from press- 
ing on our means of subsistence ; improvements are rapidly pro- 
gressive ; wages are high, because labour is comparatively scarce ; 
the fertile and almost boundless regions of the West, ready to 
receive whatever number of people may be thrown off from the 
Atlantic stales for a scries of years to come. — It is impossible to 
imagine a slate of civil society in which it would be more diffi- 
cult fur the Poor Laws to produce tlieir ill effects. It will be 
seen, however, from a view of the facts already stated, that their 
influence is to be distinctly traced, even in this country, and that 
they have tended here as elsewhere to increase the number of 
paupers. 

We are also satisfied that they operate among us as a direct 
premium upon intemperance and profligacy, and do in no way 
diminish, but on the contrary increase the demands upon private 
charity. 

I’hat the Poor Laws operate as a direct premium upon intem- 
perance and profligacy, will be abundantly manifest from the 
facts which wc are about to adduce. With iis, the proportion of 
paupers who have been reduced to poverty by these causes is 
enormous. Indeed it may be almost said that the public charity 
is monopolized by the vicious and unworthy. 

In MASSACHUSETTS it was stated, after inquiry by a com- 
mittee, in 1820, that of all causes of pauperism, intemperance in 
the use of spirituous liquors was the most powerful and general. 
The official returns then made to the committee by the overseers 
of the several towns in the state, conlirm the opinion of the com- 
mittee on this head. 

The following table, extracted from the more extensive ones 
which are annexed to the report of the Massachusetts commis- 
sioners in the present year, exhibits the t^ubjcct in a still more 
striking light. 


Thwns. 

Whole number 
in Mmshouse 
when 
visited. 

Boston^ 

499 

Saienij 

155 

Marbleheady - 

109 

Lynn, 

52 

Beverly y 

27 

Gloucester, 

82 

Ipswichy 

47 

Benleyj 

27 

Newbury^ 

49 

Newburyporty • 

85 


Broufrht to poverty 
directly or indirectly 
hy intemperance^ 
[excluding idiota 
and insane,) 

i 

9 

Iff 

i 

17 

i 

ft 

23 

20 

40 

i 
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Essexy 

20 

11 

Charlestowny - 

150 

more than 3 

Cambridge, 

104 

a 

TaunioTij, 

28 

9 

* *rtr 


In NEW YORK, the tcgtimony on the same point is scarcely 
less conclusive, as will be perceived on a perusal of the ensuing 
extract from a report of the secretary of that state on the Poor 
Laws, in the year 1824. 

Of the whole number of permanent paupers (6896), the 
returns and estimates will warrant the assertion, that at least 
15S5 male persons were reduced to that state by the excessive 
use of ardent spirits ; and, of consequence, that their families 
(consisting of 989 wives, and 2167 children,) were reduced to 
the same penury and want ; thus presenting strong evidence of 
the often asserted fact, that intemperance has produced more than 
two-thirds of all the permanent pauperism in the States ; and 
there is little hazard in adding, that to the same cause may be 
ascribed more than one-half of the ^occasional pauperism.’^ 

In PENNSYLVa\NIA the proportion is not less. Several 
years ago it was estimated that two-thirds of the paupers in most 
of the poor-houses in the state, had become such by dissipation. 
And in 1827, it was, after very* full inquiry, stated, that the 
poor in consequence of vice, constituted, in Philadelphia and 
everywhere, by far the greater jjart of the poor, and that from 
three-fouri hs to nine-tenths of the paupers in all parts of our 
country, might attribute their degradation to the vice of intem- 
perance. 

That the Poor Laws have not diminished the calls upon private 
charity, is a fact which admits of no dispute. In the year 1821, 
notwithstanding the great number of poor relieved by the public 
bounty at a vast expense in the city and sounty of Philadelphia, 
there existed in lhat*cily and county, at the very least, oxb 
H tTxnuED AND SIXTY cliaritablc and beneficial societies, besides 
SIXTY-NINE religious institutions, all of which, as is well known, 
have a fund for the relief of the poor of their own congregations. 
Other societies have since been from time to time established, to 
meet the real or supposed exigencies of the poor. In addition to 
this, the sums given by individuals in private charity, are esti- 
mated at a large amount, and willnil, when a year of unusual 
pressure occurs, public collections are made, and the mone^* thus 
raised is applied to the immediate relief of the ifidigent, under 
the direction of a committee of citizens. Notwithstanding the 
number of poor relieved at a vast expense from the public funds^ 
there is still an increasing mass of unrelieved pauperism, which 
is at last thrown upon the charity of individuals. 

Of the different modes of administering relief, we are inclined 
to believe that the system of almslx)uses connected with farms 
affords the most ecotVomical. We arc led to this opinion, by the 
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obvious consideration, that as a great part of the applicants for 
relief are ignorant or unskilful in any branch of mechanics or 
manufactures, agricultural labour is that upon which they may 
be employed without danger of destroying raw materials — with 
the least pains bestowed in instruction, and the least expense in 
procuring tools, and finally, with the greatest certainly of con- 
tributing directly to some extent towards the support of the 
labourer. Under equal management:, therefore, and other cir- 
cumstances being also equal, we have no doubt that the same 
number of paupers can be supported more cheaply on a farm than 
in any other mode. Yet wc scarcely know that this fact can be 
directly proved. It is hard to bring positive evidence to bear on 
it. Better management commonly accompanies a change of sys- 
tem in this respect. Public attention is attracted to the expense 
and abuses of the previous plan ; the public voice demands a 
change, and the plan is changed at the same lime that the most 
competent men arc put forward to superintend the new arrange- 
ments. It would be diilicult to prove directly, that, in any one 
instance, the adoption of the farm system has caused a diminution 
of expense, because there is no proportion in which expenses 
have been thereupon diminished, which cannot be equalled by 
the production of other cases, wherein the diminution has been 
occasioned solely by more vigilant management. An exception 
is supposed to exist in the case of Salem (Mass.), where it is 
stated, that for the last twelve years (during which a farm has 
been connected with the almshouse), the average expense for the 
support of the poor has been less than half the average of the 
former ten years in the old workhouse, although the average 
number of the poor supported during the ten years in llie old 
workhouse, was hut 120, while during the last twelve years it 
was 230. This statement would show a saving of about 75 per 
cent, in money. It would also show a great, increase in pauperism. 
It is slated, however, that in the old workhouse no work at all 
was done. So that the institution was then probably under the 
very worst aianagement, A large income lias also been derived 
from a valuable (piarry and gravel pits on the farm. But we do 
not, without further light, intend to comment upon so extraor- 
dinary an instance. It appears from one of the tables annexed to 
the report of the commissioners of Massachusetts, that the whole 
number in the Salem almshouse, when visited by them, some 
time in the year 1S32, was 155, of which 33 were states’ poor. 
It appears, also, that for the last two years, the number of poor 
in the house has been reduced fifty a year ; so that in 1831 they 
amounted probably to 205, and in 1830 to 255. Now it is known, 
from the ajipcndix to the report of a Boston town committee, 
that on the 1st of March, 1820, there were in the Salem alms- 
house 337 paupers ; and tha^thc nett amount for the support of 
the town poor in that year, was jS42.9(i 40. ^hen visited by the 
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commissioners in 1832, the number of paupers in the same alms- 
house was 155 ; and the nett amount expended for the support 
of the town poor in that year, was 8S280 77. The same farm 
was occupied in 1820 and in 1832. The difference between the 
expense in the two yhars, is, we presume, to be attributed to the 
faliinji^ off in the manap;Gmcl^t of the institution. The annual ex- 
pense? of each pauper, in ltS20, would be about §12 15, while in 
1S32 it would stand at §53 42! The boasted saving of 75 per 
cent, by the farm, sinks into insignificance when compared with 
this. 

Wc might have made a still more striking calculation, by tak- 
ing the year ending in March 1825, during which the liouse ac- 
tually made a profit of 1886 dollars 1 1 cents, on an average num- 
ber of 212 paupers, as was stated at the time. That is to say, a 
profit of 8 dollars 30 cents on each pauper in 1825, a loss of 53 
dollars 42 cents on each pauper in 1832. A vast difference. — An 
instructive example this, of the impossibility of maintaining the 
management of such institutions at a high point of excellence for 
a series of years, and of the facility with which, after the excite- 
ment of reform has subsided, they gently slide back into the old 
corruptions and wastefulness. 

In Marlborough (Massachusetts,) the average cost of fhe poor 
before their removal to a farm was 1550 dollars. Their cost last 
year (beyond the" receipts of sales from the farm, &c. ) was 310 
dollars 78 cents. So, in Grotoif, the cost of the poor before the 
establishment of a farm, was 1050 <lollars per annum, which was 
last year reduced to 435 dollars, 'rhese arc great reductions. If 
wc knew the number supported at the different periods, we could 
form some opinion on the comparative cost of each pauper. Tliese 
arc cases in which farms have been introduced. We will now 
State the case of Framingham, MassachiiscUs, in wliich, previous 
to the last nine years, Jhe poor were disposed of in a mass to the 
lowest bidder for them, and since that time they have been placed 
in the charge of an individual contractor, and hoarded in different 
families. Previous to the last nine years, the annual cost of the 

poor was from 1200 to 1400 dollars. For the first five of the last 
nine years, they were contracted for at 1000 dollars per annum. 
For the sixth yt?ar, another contractor took them at 750 dollars 
per annum. For the three following years, another individual 
took them at 535 dollars per annum, llere then was a reduction 
from about 1400 to 535 dollars, without any resort to almshouses 
or farms. 

But indeed these great fluctuations, occasioned by the greater 
or less care, vigilance, or capacity of the public agents, are phe- 
nomena by no means uncommon. Take as an instance, the fol- 
lowing statement of the average weekly expense of each pauper 
in the Philadelphia Almshouse for (he years given. — 
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Year. 

Average number 
in the Almshouse. 

Expense, 

Avearge weeMy 
expense of each. 

1820-1 

1109 

$ 40,903 83 

cents. 

1821-2 

1078 

42,670 76 

76 i 

1S22-3 

1204 

47,607 56 • 

76 

182.3-4 

1157 

45,058 11 

74} 

182d-5 

995 

36,877 48 

71} 

1825-6 

994 

37,309 13 


1826-7 

1056 

4.3,794 92 

79} 

182 7-8 

1005 

46,672 53 

89J 

1S30-1 

1116 

50,610 04 

S7 * 

® 'tit 

1831-2 

1223 

64,894 01 

102 


In 1820-1, it cost to mnintain each pauper in the almshouse, 
70-^!'^ cents per week; and in 1831-2J 102 cents per week, mak- 
ing a difference of 31-fV cents, or nearly 44 per cent On the 
other hand, take the expense incurred in the same place, during 
the same years, for the out-door poor and children’s asylum, 
exclusive of bastards and married women. 


Year. 

Expetixe of ottf-donr poor. 

Children's Asylum, 

1820-1 

$ 50,061 70 

S 4,289 66 

1821-2 

41,071 18 

5,221 3.3 

1822-3 

45,939 39 

7,498 24 

1823-4 

56,39‘9 23 

11,316 76 

1824-5 

47,561 61 

8,092 07 

1825-6 

38,957.88 

7,034 73 

1826-7 

42,271 25 

9,940 30 

1827-8 

30,214 79 

6,824 37 

1830-1 

23,695 95 

6,263 14 

1831-2 

27,234 29 

6,060 88 


In 1S20-1 then, the out-door poor cost 50,061 dollars 70 cents, 
while in 1830-1, they cost but 23,695 dollars 95 cents, making 
a difference of 26,365 dollars 75 cents. The out-door poor cost 
in the latter year less than one half of whKt they cost in the for- 
mer. This reduction was not occasioned by compelling more of 
them into the almshouse, for the number in that instiUition was 
about the same in both years, viz. in 1820-1, 1109, and in 
1830-1, 1116. Again, lake the following table of the expcn.ses 
of two jsuccessivc years, viz. 1826-7 and IS27-3 : 

Ytar. Expense of Out-door, Children's Nett expemt of bas^ 

Jl/nshouse, Asylum, iards and married 

women. 

1826- 7 J?43,794 92 4542,271 25 g9,940 .30 453,563 62 

1827- 8 46,672 53 30,214 79 0,824 37 none: a 

gain of 396 42 

The whole of these expenditures in the first year amounted to 
99,570 dollars 9 cents, and in the second year to 83,315 dollars 
27 cents ; that is to say, the expenses of 1826-7 exceeded that of 
1827-8 by about 19 per cegt. 
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How were these changes brought about? By a change of sys- 
tem? Down to 1827-S, the Board of Guardians of the Poor for 
the city and districts, consisted of fifty members, of whom nine 
acted as Managers of^thc Almshouse, and the remainder as out- 
door guardians, each of whom had his appointed district, his list 
of pensioners, his distribution of occasional relief, and his advance 
money ; — the general board exercising a control in all matters. 
The guardians received no compensation. That great waste 
should take place under such an administration of the out-door 
relief, was not to be wondered at. Public attention, however, 
being much attracted to the subject about that time, the old board 
applied its faculties to the task of setting its house in order, and 
by an unusual effort effected the saving of 19 per cent, in 1S27-S. 
In the wSame year, the system was changed. The board of guar- 
dians was reduced to twelve in number; the distribution of out- 
door relief was no longer thrown upon the guardians themselves 
in the first instance. The tax to he laid was limited to 50 cents 
instead of 100 cents in the hundred dollars, and the approbation 
of another body was required. Provision was made for the ap- 
pointment of a competent number of respectable men as visitors 
of the poor, at a sufficient salary, who should devote themselves 
to the performance of their duties. Mere improvements, there- 
fore, in the management, produced the striking result which may 
be ascertained from the above tables, viz. the reduction of the 
expense of the out-door poor Irom d2,27l dollars 25 cents in 
182G-7, to 23,695 dollars 95 cents in 1830-1. We have already 
seen that the high and palmy state of this reform was not of long 
duration. 

Tlic management of the almshouse docs not appear to have 
been so decidedly improved under the new hoard. In 1S3I-2, 
the weekly expense of each pauper in the aJmshouse had increased 
44 per cent, since 1830-1 ; 29 per cent, since 1S26-7 ; and 17 
per cent, since the immediately preceding year of 1830-1. 

Again, the expense of bastards and married women deserted 
by their husbands, in Philadelphia, was as follows: — 


Ymr, 

Whole expense. 

Received from putative fathers^ &c. Nett expense. 

1820-1 

811,575 30 

87,014 60 

{84,560 70 


9,063 02 

7,523 71 

1,5^9 31 

1822-3 

9,650 S5 

7,123 15 

2,527 70 

1823-4 

11,119 62 

6,002 26 

5,117 36 

1824-5 

9,502 14 

6,798 10 

2,704 04 

1825-6 

9,582 39 

7,070 16 

2,512 23 

1826-7 

10,226 84 

6,663 22 

3,563 62 

1827-8 

8,588 08 

8,984 50 

none: a 
gain of 396 42 

1830-1 

6,652 12 

6,046 34 

605 78 

1S31-2 

7,221 84 

5,074 33 

2,147 51 
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8d 

The number of bastards was, in 

1820- 1 271 

1821- 2 167 

1822- 3 161 

1S23-4 26J 

1824- 5 266 

1825- 6 272 

1826- 7 24fi 

The number for the other three years (1827-8, 1830-1, and 
1831-2) is not stated in the annual accounts. By making ave- 
rages of the above statement, we obtain the following results. 
The whole sum expended in the seven years, from 1820 to 1827, 
was 8)70,720 10 , of which were received from putative fathers &c., 
S4S,195 20, leaving the nett expense to the public, g22,524 96, 
or an average annual expense of §3211 65. The whole sum ex- 
pended in the two 3 'cars (18.30-1 and 1831—2) was §13,873 96, 
of which were received as before, § 11,120 67, leaving the nett 
expense to the public, §2753 09, or an average annual expense 
of § 1376 51. Here is a great saving. It might he thought that 
a vast change must have been made. So there was indeed, if we 
may judge hy the fruits. Bui.a still greater change might have 
been effected, connected with the signal improvement of morals, 
the discouragement of vice, and also a saving of the public money, 
by steadily refusing to give any jmvilegcs to illegitimate children 
or their mothers, by striking the item of bastardy out of the ac- 
counts altogether, and by thus removing the bounty which is now 
offered upon female infamy'. . Can this be done, without the risk 
of encouraging other crimes, murders, abortions, and exposing 
of infants.^ We have no doubt of it. In Boston, Baltimore, and 
Salem, the principle has long been acted upon, that the public 
will not undertake to ffring up illegitimate children without ex- 
pense to the mother. The consequence is, not that children are 
murdered or exposed, but that in 1826 but ten cases camo under 
the notice of the public officers at Boston, and but two at Salem ; 
while in Baltimore the public was pul to no expense whatever 
in regard lo them, in the same year In Philadeiphia, the num- 
ber of bastards under the care of the guardians of thc pOOf WaS 
two hundred and seventy-two. An instructive contrast. Our 
system in regard to bastardy lends to increase the number of bas- 
tards, just as our system in regard to the poor generally, tends to 
increase the number of paupers. If we had the firmness to re- 
trace our steps, we could as certainly get rid of the support of 
the latter as of the former. 

A poor house is now in the course of erection on a farm be- 
yond the Schuylkill. When that shall be occupied, the farming 
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system will be tried with us, and it is to be hoped that the out- 
door pensions will then be wholly abolished. 

W e trust also, that the use of ardent spirits will be absolutely 
prohibited in the almshouse. In consequence of this step having 
iK'cn taken at Salem,* the number in the house has diminished 
fifty per annum lor the Iasi two years. In the almshouse at Lynn, 
ardent spirits arc never given to the inmates, and the expense of 
the poor has diminished 500 dollars a year for the last four years. 
So, in lieverly, the cost of aiding and supporting the poor has 
been diminishing for the last ten years, principally from the en- 
tire disuse of ardent sjiirits in the house, and tliis diminution has 
been about 75 dollars (10 per cent.) a year for the last four or 
five years. In many of lhe/>ther poor houses in Massachusetts, 
ardent spirits are not allowed to he introduced. Contrast this 
with the large sums expended with us for intoxicating liipiors, 
said to he consumed in the medical and surgical wards, but of 
which we cannot hut believe that a large portion must, through 
the carelessness of the butler of the establishment, find its way 
among the healthy jiaupors. Wo slfould he glad to see the intro- 
duction of intoxicating li([uors of any kind, into tlic house, ab- 
solutely prohibited. 


Year. 

Jlmount expended 

Ahionnt expended 

Jlmount expended 


fur wine, brand i/. 

for burlct/. 

for drugs and 


gin, rum, inhiskcy. 


fnedicims. 


purler, and other 

• 



used in 
Ihe ^^edi^'(^l untf 
iSurgieul ff-'ords. 


isao-i 

45 3001 (ia 

6 22 dO 

61972 34 

isai-a 

1515 07 

13 50 

1955 35 


2131 09 

9 70 

2(»37 J'l 


2I(>;> 1!) 

11 10 

14J)0 87 

isa 1—5 

1315 33 

• 

3133 35 

isa5-(; 

1 l(il*37 


1220 22 

1 

1019 95 


3555 01 

lSii7-8 

1911 37 


20 IG 27 

IS.'tO-l 

1319 01 

55 (>0 

lOSl 02 

18 .31 -a 

1500 S3 

7 33 

22Sf) 25 


It is a fact very obvious to the understanding of any man, that 
tliese paupers ilrank more brandy than barley-water. 

“ P. Hen. What lirisl thou iound 
“ Poim. Ntitltinjy but p:i|UT.s, niy lord. 

“ /^ Hen. l.cl’s see what llicy be ; read them : 

“ Poim. Item, a capon, '2d. 

“ Item, sauce, 4(/. 

“llcm, sack, two gallons, 5s. 8d, 

** Item, aucliuvies and sack after supper, 2s. 6d. 

** Item, bread, a halfpenny. 

“ P- Hen. O, monstrous ! but one halfpenny worth of bread to this intolerable 
deal of sack !” 

VOL. XIV. — NO. 27.. 


. 12 
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In giving the preference, as we do for the reasons alrctidy 
stated, to the plan of almshouses connected with farms, we should 
never lose sight of the discouraging truth, that by no plan can 
the essential evils of the system itself of a public provision for 
the poor, he removed, nor even a tolerably good administration 
of it for a series of years be secured or rendered probahtp. 

We have shown the eflccts of the system among us, where it 
operates cliiefly as a direct encouragement to intemperance and 
vice. From three-fourths to nine-tenths of our paupers can trace 
their destitution to intemperance as the cause. lUit the hanelul 
influence of the Poor l^aws in removing the nalural checks upon 
the increase of population, in overstocking the market w'ith labour, 
in depressing the rate of wages l>clovv the sum necessary to feed 
and clothe the labourer on the most frugal plan — these are effecls 
which wc cannot yet feel in their full force in this country, where 
population as yet requires no check, and does not press on our 
means of subsistence, where wages arc yet high, and the demand 
for labour through the country generally greater than the supply. 
Wc must look abroad for instruction as to the operation of the 
Poor La\vs when population has liecomc dense and wages low. 
In the book at the liead of this article may he found a ])ictiii'e 
of what England is, and what (unless wc go back in time) this 
country may at some day be. 

We may We in England the aide bodied paupers extorting by 
violence, riots, and burnings, such an allowance as ilmy think 
fit to demand ; the poor I'ates substituted for wages in entire 
parishes, the whole labouring population being made pauj)crs, 
instead of a few. The i^oor I^aws act there as a check to in- 
dustry, a reward for improvident marriages, a stimulant to |)opu- 
lation, and a blind to its clfecls on wages ; as a national institution 
for discountenancing t,hc industrious and lionost, and for protect- 
ing the idle, the improvident, and the vicious. They destroy 
filial, parental, and conjugal affection ; and lend to prevent tho 
accumulation of capital, to annihilate that which exists, and to re- 
duce the rate payer to pauperism. These arc mere extracts from 
the results to which the evidence contained in the ‘‘Extracts^^ 
necessarily leads. 

The manner in wliich the paupers occasionally act as viceroys 
over the public authorities, is exemplified in the following state- 
ment, w hich is given of the proeecdings in the parish of ^orthiam, 
in Sussex. 

The refractory spirit of the labourers in this parisli showed itself as far hack 
as 18128. The .stack.s of ihe rector were fired by an incendiary ; the veslry-room 
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It was su^gfcstecl, that a deputation oflubourcrs should be at hand; conslant work 
at the increased scale, or relief was one of their demands. The vestry proceeded 
to the consideration of llic applications for relief: one of the cases was that of a 
collier, who had been in work at hiji^h wap^es all the summer, hut had wasted his 
cariiinics. Two of llic del^ates of the labourers were called in; one of them ad- 
iiiitted that it was a case of j'reat injustice; but iicpoinleil to the ajjreement, and 
said, ‘'fliey will expect it.* It is the opinion of an occupier of lancl in Norihiam, 
who has thouf^Iit deeply on the subject, that the remote cause of the riots is the 
mixture of waj^es and poor-rate; tiiat for .SS years past, the labourer has not been 
dependent on liis employer, because parish relief havinjr made up the deficien- 
cies ill his earninj^s, the idle labourer obt:uus as p^ood a livinjr ai; ibc industrious, 
and the farmer, beiiij' crippled in his means by the necessity of paying; the idle« 
is unable to remunerate tlic descrvini^.** 

Ill Cliolcshury (liucks) the land is represented as bcine; almost 
wliolly abandoned, (sixteen acres only, including cottage gar- 
dens, being now in ctiltivafion) ; the poor llirowii crilircly upon 
the rales, and the population standing thus: — 

Population of Chulashury. 

Parishioners not receiving relief, - 35 

Parishioners receiving relief, - - G3 

iMo 11 -parish i oners (paupers), - - 33 

139 . 

«* f am informed,” says the Rev. Henry P, Jeston, Rector of Cholesbuiy, p. 87 , 
**by tlie very oldest of my parishioners, that sixty years ago there was but one 
person who received parish relief; but it should seem that the parish, for many 
years past, lias been an overburdened ofle; though within the last year the bur- 
dens have been much increased by the land going out of cultivation, and the whole 
population of the fiarisli being thrown upon the rales. In fact, fur some years, 1 
tinfU‘r.stand the land w’as let only by means of the proprietors consenting to be- 
come guarantee to the tenant against more than a certain amount of parocliial bur- 
dens, all above that amount to be considered in lieu of rent. At the present iiio- 
niciit some of the proprietors, in answer to communications fmni me upon parish 
aOairs, liave confessed an intention to abandon altogether their property in the 
parish, rather than give themsidves further trouble ^about it, from their actually 
having lost money by it, llic^ratcs Iniving more than swallowed up the rents. 

“ About ttclolier last, the ]).trisli idUcers not being able to collect any more 
funds, threw up their books, :iii<i from that lime their duties have fallen upon 
myself: for the poor, left without any means of niuinlcnunce, assembled in a 
body at 1113’ door, wliilsl I was in be<l, and npplietl to me for advice and food. 

“ My income being uiuler a year, rcMulercd my means uf relief small; but 
niy tloty was t«i keep them from starving, and I accordingly commenced sup- 
porting them by <lally allowanees ijf hreail, potatoes, ami soup. In the iiieaii lime 

1 made several, as many as eight or ten, journeys to ll»e magistrates at petiyanj 

special sessions, in company with parish ofTicers, and :»fler a delay of three 
weeks, succeeded in obtaining a * rate in aid, for 50 /., on Dray ton, an adjoining 
parish. I'liese journeys, eight, ten, and tinirteeii miles each, I lie parish ollicers 
were compelled to go oil foot, and 1 must have done the same but for the loan 
of a 1 fiend’s horse.” 

In the parish of Great Shelford, Cambridgeshire, a gentleman 
oiTered a man who worked for him, an acre of land, rent free. The 
man was a good workman and had a large family, and his em- 
ployer told him that if an acre would be of any service to him 
for a garden and to keep a pig or two, he was welcome to it. TJic 
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man refused to accept of it, for fear that the parish would not 
continue his usual allowance, if he had an acre rent free. Tie 
would have liked the acre well enoup;h, hut he preferred his /;W- 
vilege on the parish, lie liad no ambition to lay up any projierty 
of course. Indeed a labourinjj; man with property appears to be 
worse off than the one who has none. 

“The case of a inaii who has worked for me,” says one of the witnesses, p. 270, 
“will show the eflect of the parish systc-m in preventinjy friii'at haliils. This is a 
Jiardworkinjf, industrious man, nanu d Williain Williams, lie is married, and had 
saved some money, to the amount of about seventy pounds, and had two cows; 
he had also a .sow and leu piiys. lie had got a cottage well furnished; he was the 
memher of a ISenefit Club, at Mcopham, from which lie received Hx. a week 
whcMi Ite was ill. He was beginning to learn to read and write, and sent his 
children to the Sunday school, lie had a legacy of about 46/, hut he got his 
other money together by saving from his fair wages as a wagoner. Some cir- 
cumstances occurred which ohlig€*d me to part witii him. Tlie couscf|ueuce of 
this labouring man having been frugal and saved money, and got the cows, was, 
that no one would employ liini, although his superior character as a workman 
was Well know n in the parish, lie told me at the time I was obliged to part with 
him, — ‘ Whilst I have these things I shall gel no work. 1 must part with them 
all. I must be reduced to a state of beggary before any one will employ me.* 1 
was comijclled to part with him at Michaelmas — he has not yet got work, and 
he has no chance of gelling any until he has become a paui)er; for, until then, 
the pa\tpe,rs will be preferred to him. He cannot gel work in his own parish, 
and he w'dl not be allowed to g<*l any in other parishes. Another instance of the 
same kind occurred ainong.st my workmen. 'I'homas Hardy, the hrotlier-in-law 
of the .same man, was an excellent workman, discharged under similar circum- 
stances; he has a very industrious w’ife. 'J'hcy Iiave got tw'o cows, a well-fuMii->li- 
ed cottage, and a pig, ami fowls. Now^'iie cannot get work because he has pro- 
perty. The pauper will be prcfcTied to him; and he can only qualify himself for 
it by becoming a ]iauper. If he attempts to get w'^ork elsewhere?, he is tolil that 
they do not want to hx him on the parish, llolh these are fine young men, and 
as excellent labourers as 1 could w'i.>h to have. I'he latter labouring man men- 
tioned another instance? of a labouring man in anolhci* parish (Henslead) who had 
once had more ]>ropeily than he, but was obliged to consume it uU, and is now 
working on the roads. 

“ Such an in.sliuice as Ihat^of William AVilliams is enough to deinorali.se a whole 
district. I say, myself, thal the labouring man who saves where such an abomina- 
ble system prevails, is foolish in doing so. What must he the natural en'cct of 
such a ca.se on the mind *if a labouring man? Will he not say to himself, why 
tihoiild I save? Why should I diminish riiy present scanty enjoyments, nr l.iy hv 
anything on the chance of my continuing with my present master, when In* may 
die, or the means of employment fail him, when my store will he seattered to 
w.iste, and I shall again he maile :i pauper like William Williams, before I can 
be allowed to w'ork for my living?” 

At page 84 will bo found an anco.dolc showing how the poor 
laws operate upon the (lome.stic tics. 

“This same woman is also an example of the sort of filial piety which flourishes 
under the iiiHiicnce of tlie poor laws; for tlie over.s(?Lr proceeded to intorin us 
that she has an aged inothei* wtio is cpiite helpless. 

“M told her,* he said, ‘that if she married, she had better take her mother 
to five with her, olfeiing her at the same lime '3s. (if/, a week, which is Gd. more 
Ilian we now allow her mother; she said she would not have her mother for that 
money.* 

Tho.se whose minds have been moulded by the operation of the poor laws 
appear not to feel tiie slightest scifiplc in asking to be paid for the performance 
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of those clomestlc duties, which the most linitAl savap^es are in general willinf' to 
i-fiuler gratuitously to their own kindred. Why shouki 1 tend iny sick and aged 
parents when tlic parish is hound to do it? or, if f do perform the service, why 
should 1 excuse the parish wliich is hound to pay for it?” 

Indiuid the \vhol« •frame of society appears to he distorted. As 
if to leave nothing nntried»lo seduce men from the path of hon- 
est industry, tlic teniplation of higlu'r feeding is held out to 
them if pauj)ers or criminals, tiian they could have hoped for as 
agricultural labourers, as the following curious scale of diet, 
svldch wc abridge from page 2GI, will show: 

1. The IXDEl'EXni'.NT AtiUlCri/rTTKAI. LAMOTrUEU 
lias an average allowance of solid food per week of - 122 oz. 


2. 'I'hc SOLDtKK, 168 

.2. "I'he AUEn-iJODiEn cattpeu, - - - - 13 1 

d. 'riie srsrncTKD thief, from 181 to - - 203 

3. 'Phe ( OXVK TEJ) THIEF, ----- 239 

6. 'Phe TI4 A.VSroilTED THIEF, - - - - 330 


It can scarcely he a subject of wonder that so large a propor- 
tion of the ])eoplo under such regulations should choose to de- 
mand th(ur 151 ounces of solid food, with many other comforts 
not spec-ifu'd, as paupers, rather than work liard for 125 ounces 
as labourers. 

The administration of the laws in relation to bastardy is per- 
haps on as had a footing, gcnci^illy, as it is possible to imagine. 

“It may . safely he :ifrirmctl,”says Mr. Cowell, p. .>S)9, “that tiu* virtue of female 
chastity ihjc.s not <*xi.st among the lower orders of Kuglafid, except lo a certain 
extent among domestic female servants, who know lliat lliey lu>ld llieir situations 
by that tenure, and are more prudent in consequence. Among the residue, all evi- 
dence goes to prove that it is a uoiieiitity. A ilaiiglsli-r grows up; she learns 
what her mother was; slu* sees what her sisters and neighhoiirs are; finds that 
nobody thinks the worse of lliern, and that nothing is expected of herself, and 
that thiTe is a short ro:i<l lo marriage or a mainteiianee. 'Flu* English law has 
aholishi’d female chastity, self-respect, proper pride, and all the charities of do- 
nu ^lic, life, deiiv<’d from and ctuuucted with its existence. It has destroyed, 
likewise, the heneiicial inlUience which this virtue in womt'U reticcts on the cha- 
lacter of men.” 

Ilcncrally speaking, ihc allowance for a bastard is greater than 
for a Icgilimalo child. Two or throe hastariLs Iiccomo a source of 
considorahle income to thoir mothors, so much so that tlie hi- 
houror.s profor marrying suclt women for the sake of the annui- 
ties thus acquired. Iiidt!ed “ that prognanev pivcodos marriage” 
iippp.'irs to liavo become a general rule among the labouring 
classes in Kngland. 

Workhouses with severe regulations, severely enforced, are 
found in England as elsewhere to produce, a temporary diminu- 
tion of pauperism, liy imposing greater hardships upon tlie 
pauper than he would undergo if he did not apply lor relief, he 
will of course be deterred from applying. A very good plan, — 
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but not quite so good nor so direct as that of declaring positively 
and peremptorily that no able-bodied person shall ever receive 
relief at all. Confine the system of relief rigorously to the aged, 
sick, and infirm, and a large part of its evils will he done away. 
Good management would always lead to good results. We have 
already seen what fruits were produced in Philadelphia by an 
improved mode of regulating the oiit-door poor. Of 519 persons 
who received regular weekly relief out of the almshouse in Plii- 
ladclphiu, during tlic year ending in May, 1830, 390 were over 
60 years of age; and 498 were females. But the diHiciilty has 
always been, and will be, to perpetuate a good administration of 
the system. In the short extract which wc arc about to make 
from page Id, may be read the outlines of the history of all at- 
tempts to prevent the increase of pauperism, by the mere esta- 
blishment of workhouses. The period of apparent success may 
be prolonged more or less, according to circumstances, but the 
ultimate failure of such experiments is inevitable. 

“Some years ago, a Select VcsU*y was established; tlie cavalry barrack, a 
building admirably adapted for the purpose, was purcliased by the two landown- 
ers, to whom the principal property in the parish belongs, fur a workhouse; a 
retired sergeant of militia placed in it as master, and a tnanufactr>ry of coarse 
woollens and linens cstahlislicd. Where families were large, some of the children 
were taken into the house by day, and there earned something for their support, 
insle«ad of their parents receiving the usual allowance for tlicin; and by constant 
attention of some of the proprietors and principal occupiers the rates were much 
reduced. After a time, the master of the workhouse, was worn out by the fatigue 
of the different occupations thrown on him; the manufactory got considerably in 
debt, anil the parish relapsed into a worse state than before; the rates increaseci 
to a greater extent than ever, and in the lust year, the sum of 150/. was burrowed 
from the Lewes Bank, for the purpose of paying the paupers.'* 

We arc iu this country trying various experiments for the 
prevention of crime, the improvement of the morals and the in- 
crease of the knowledge and wealth of our people. The English 
poor laws, which wc borrowed at an early period of our exist- 
ence, directly counteract our eflTorts to attain these objects. 
Such a system is unknown any where else, out of England, fa 
Scotland, Ireland, h' ranee, Ciermany, Holland, in fact in no other 
part of Europe; is a system like this in principle known. It is 
lime that wc became fully aware of the fact that the most etfec- 
tual means of preventing the increase of crime are not to be 
sought in penal enactments. It cannol be too often repeated and 
urged, that vice, ignorance, idleness, intemperance, and profli- 
gacy are the fruitful sources of crime. Society can be j>roiected 
from its increase only by removing these causes. There is no 
sounder economy than in the Judicious expenditure of the public 
money for this purpose. On the other hand, such of our institu- 
tions as appear to have an injurious tendency in this respect, 
ought to undergo a severe and vigilant scrutiny, and if neces- 
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sary, a thoroup^h and rigorous reform. If the THREE MIL- 
LIONS of dollars, which in the shape of poor tax have been 
within the Inst twenty-five years expended in the city and county 
of J^hiliidelpliiii alone, in the direct cncoiiragenicnt and reward 
of intemperance, idleness, and vice, had been applied to the ])iir- 
poses of reforming instead hf corrupting the people, — had been 
sjicnl in dilfusing the benefits of moral and religious instruction 
among the poorer classes, in training them to liabits of industry 
and temperance, and in cherishing among them that sense of 
character and fear of disgrace which attend these, and wiiich arc 
among the best j)rcservatives of virtue, — who can say how large 
a proportion of the unfortunate wretches who arc at present tlic 
tenants of the almshouse aijd penitentiary, might have been use- 
ful and respectable members of that society of which they are 
the refuse and opprobrium ? 

We have said little of the effect of the large society charities 
which arc become so common. Their operation is thus stated, 
historically, and from actual observation, by the Rev. Mr. Stone, 
Rector of Christ Church, Spitalficlds, as exemplified in his own 
parish. 

** A young weaver of twenty-two marries a servant girl of ninetceik — and the 
conse(iuencc is the prospect of a family. • Wc should presume, under ordinary 
circuiuslances, lliat llicy wouUl regard such a prospect with sonic anxiety ; that 
they woulfl calculate upon tlie expenses of an accouchement, and prepare for 
them in tlic interval, by strict economy and unremitting industry. No siicli thinpf. 
It is the good fortune of our couple to live in the district of SpitaUields, aiui it 
is impossible to live there without witnessing the exertions of many charitable 
associations. To these, therefore, they naturally look for assistance on every 
occasion. 

They arc visited periodically by a member of tlie ‘ District Visitinf* Society,* 
It is the object of this society to inquire into the condition of the poor, to give 
them religious advice, and occasional temporal relief, and to put them in the watf 
of obtaininff the assistance of other charitable institutions, "I'l) the visitor of this 
institiitiun the wife makes known her situation, am? states her inability to meet 
the expense of an accouchiMir. The consequence is, that from him, through his 
reciimmendation, or under his directions, she obtains a ticket either for *ihe Lying- 
in Uospilul,* or for *ihe Royal Maternity Society.' By the former of these cliari- 
ties she is provided with gratuitous board, lodging, medical attendance, church- 
ing, registry of her child’s baptism, &c. &c. By the latter she is accommodated 
with the gratuitous services of a midwife to deliver her at her own home. 

“ Delivered of her child at the cost of the ‘ Royal Maternity Society,* she is 
left by the midwife — but then she requires a nurse, and for a nurse, of course, 
she is unable to pay herself \ — a lilUc exertion, however, gets over this difticulty 
-—she sends to the district visitor, to the minister, or to some other charilatde 

parMioner^ and, by tlicir interest with the parish officers, she has, at last, a nurse 
sent to her from the workhouse. But still she has many wants — and these too she 
is unable to supply at her own expense. She requires blankets, bed and body 
linen for herself, and baby-linen for her inliint. AVith tliese she is furnished by 
another charitable institution. Soon after lier marriage, she had lieai*d one of her 
neighbours say that she had been favoured in no less than five successive con- 
fineinents, with the loan of the * box of /mm* from the * Renevolent Society.* Slie 
had, accordingly, taken care to secure ‘/Ac box of linen* for herself, and\iuring 
her confinement she receives occasional visits and pecuniary relief from a female 
visitor of the charily. By her she is kindly n^tended to, and, through her or *the 
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disfrtei visitor^* she is provided, in case of fever or other illness, with the g^ratuit- 
OU8 services of the parUh apothecary^ or of some other charitable medical pracli- 
timer in the district. 

“ At the eml of the month, s!ie frocs, pro furmti, to be churched ; and thoup^h, 
perhaps, best dressed female of the party, she claims exemption from any 
pt’cuniaiy on«*riii|^, by \irtue of a printed ticket to thut'eirect put into her huiuls 
by the midwife of ^ the /loyal Maternity ISocict.;;.* 

“ 'rhe cliild tlnis inlrfuluce*! into the world is not worse provided fop than his 
parents. Of course he requires raccinatian, or, in case of nejjflect, he takes the 
smallpox. In eilhcr case he is sent to tlic * Ilaspital for Casual Small-pox and for 
Vuccinatiou,* and by tliis means costs iiis parents nothinpf. 

He has the meas/cJi, the uflioopinff-coupr/i, and oilier morbid afTections pecu- 
liar to cbildliood. In all these instances he has the benefit of the * City Institu- 
lion for lJimi.scs of Children.* 

“ Indeed, from his birth to his death, he may command any medical treatment. 
If his father is a Wcdshnian, he applies to the ‘ Welsh Dispensary* — if not, or he 
prefers another, he has the * 'Juiver I fa mlets L^trh'cr.sal Dispensary.* * Tht f^ondun 
Dispensary,* and the ‘ City of fjon don Dispensary.* In case u\‘fcrer, he is sent to 
the * hh'ir 1/o.spitul.* l*’or a broken limh or xiwy sudden nv acute disorder, he is 
admitted into the *’fAmdon* or other ‘ I*uhUc Hospital* Tor a ruhh or any sjieclflc 
disease of the skin or ear, he is cure<l at the * Isondmi IVtspensary.* Anil for all 
morhid afleclions of the eye, he j^<ies either to the same charily or to the ‘ Awi- 
don Ophthalmic Infirmary.* lii case uf rupture, he has a ticket for the * tinpture 
Society* or for the ‘ City of /jondon 'Druss Society.* J'or a pulmonary complaint, 
he allends the * Infirmary for Mhma, Consumption, and other Di.si\a.ses of the 
Jaw^s.* And for scrofula, or any other disease which may reqiilri* sea-hat h ini', he 
is sent to l|)e ‘ Iloyal Sea-bathing inftnnury* at In some of these medi- 

cal institutions, too, he has the extra *udvantaj^e of board, lodgiiij^, and other 
accommodations. 

** ily tlie lime the child is eighteen months or two years old, it becomes con- 
venient to his mother to ^ffct him out of the way;* for this purpose he is sent to 
the * Infant School,* and, in this seminary, enters upon another wide held of 
eleemosynary immunities. 

“ By the age of six he quits the ‘ Infant ScJirnd,* and has before him an ample 
choice of schools of a higher class. iJe may attend the Lanrustirian School for 
2d. a week, and the National for Id., or fornol /ting, ills parents naturally enough 
prefer the latter school — it may be less liberal in principle, hut it is lower in 
price. In some instances, too, it is connected with a cheap elol/ting society ; in 
others il provides clotfiing itself to a limited number of children. And in others, 
again, it recommends its .scholars to the governors of a more richly cmlowed 
clothing charily school. To be sure, these are only ce;4iV^/-«/ advantages. Hut it i.s 
perhaps excusable in a parent delivered by the * Royal Maternity Society,' to 
value these above any of the more obvious and legitimate benefits to be derived 
from a system of education. 

“ A parent of this kind, however, lias hardly done justice to herself or to her 
Cllillli lifi has svicuc-cded in getting him admitted into a school where he will 
be immediately and permanently clothed. I hiS atlVftlUa}Jc is to i»e (buiul in the 
‘Drolcstanl Dissenters* — in llie * Darochial,* or in ‘Me Ward Charity School;^ 
and she secures him a presentation to one of these, either by a rccommcndaliun 
from ‘ The National School* — by the spontaneous oiler of her husband’s employer 
— or by her own importunate applications at the door of some other subscriber. 
It is true, some few industrious and careful parents in the neighbourhood object 
to putting tlieir children into these charity schools. With inure independence 
than wisdom, they revolt at the idea of seeing their children walk the streets for 
several years in a livery which degrades them, by marking them out like the 
parish paupers of former days, as the objects of common charily. Hut the parent 
in quchliun has no such .scruples — she has tasted the sweets, and, therefore, never 
feels the degradation of charity. She is saved the expense of clothing her own 
child herself; and she observes that almost all her poor neighbours, like the dog 
in the fable, have come to tliink wh^t is really disreputable to be a badge of dis- 
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Unction. She knows, tDo, that most of the * srcntlefolks* who support those chari- 
ties, openly proclaim (Oh monstrous absurdity!) that they were more especially 
dcsi.j^’m'd for * nn arixfocrnct/ nntonfr the pottr.* 

** It is possible that slie may not mierrcd in gfettln.cr her child into a clnthinfr 
charih/ school — it is more ^han possil>le, loo, lliat she may find a more profitable 
employment for him than attfMulance at the * Xntionol ,•* she may keep him at 
home all the week t<i iu-lp her nnfse her foiirtii and fifth babies, or she may earn 
a few pence by sendin}i^ him out as an errand boy. Vet even under these cir- 
cumstances she tloes not necessarily f<irej^t> the means of f^ettincf him an educa- 
tion, or a suit of clotlies for notliinv' : erm thru she can send him to one of the 
iMr.umeral)ie * Snmiaif Schooh' In tlie neij^hhoiirhood ; and for clothiniy, she call 
apply to * the hif/naitional (Unthin^ Sttrir/i/.* ‘'flu* object of lliis society is the 
Jeiidin.i^* of rlcUhiii}^ to enalde distressetl children to attend Sunday schofils.* (hilf/, 
llu-n, h t her child he *n disirtyaeil onCy' ami lie is piuvideil hy the ‘ Educational 
Clothing Snciftijy' with a suit of clothc*s whieh he wears #y// ///e tSundoi/s of one 
year, and, in case of iei*uKir :^tiendance at st hool, all the week days of the 
next, 'file Sundays of the sc eond year, he hec**ins with a new suit of clothes as 
before, 

“'rlie ])iol):iMIIf\ , however, is, that by tbe time; the hoy is ei}>-hl or nine years 
old, his mother y/i/y’.v succeed in pronirin.i;- his admission into tlie * Clnihin** Charity 
Srhisd niu\ there' is tlie same; pp- haliilily that slie will ront in tin \i\m in it; she has 
stroll!^ rc'asons for s<i doin^ — for she knows that In' will not only be cdotlied and 
eilueattd at tin e\p«‘ii ;e of the cAv.'/'/Vy, but ,that, \\ hc-n he is fourteen, tliat is, 
when h(' ha ■ .■.•maim d fixe or siv xeais in the selmol, he will he apprenticed by 
it to snn.c liadesinan, with a f.c. ■vaiyin.**' in the diHerfriil schools from '2/. to hi, 

“ At fourteen, aecordiiif* ly, the hoy is ])nl apprentice hy the charity to a 
weaver, and at tin- expiration of the usiial jlerin, he begins work as a*journey- 
inan. He has h.udly d.oiu' so, before he propoM's to many a j^iil about his own 
age-, lit; is awaia-, indeed, that there an; dillieultii s in tin; way of their union ; 
and tlsal, even on tin* most favonrablc siijiiioVition, their prospects in life cannot 
he consich red llattc ring. — lie has saveit no money liimself, and his intended is 
ecjiially nnprepaieil for the <.\j)enses of an estahlishsnenl. He know'S that, work- 
ing' early and late', he e:m i-arn no more tlian lO*-. a week — that, in case of sick- 
ness or thefailuu' (jf eiiipioynunt, hi? may frequently be d.])nvi'd e\en of these 
— and thill his own father, with .a wili* ami seven ehildren, was in this very pre- 
dicament hut thc' winter hefon* ; nevertheless, * nufiirv intended every one fit nuir~ 
ry and, in the case ot' himself and his beloved, * if is their I’tf to come fo^eiher.* 
(Jn these nnanstvendde grounds he takes a mom at C.s*. a week, and thus utterly 
uitprepared, as he appeav.s, either for the ordinary or coniinti^ent expenses of a 
family — he. man ies. 

“ *\V'e may snsju'ct, howexTr, from the rrsult, tleil lie is not so ra.di and im- 
provident in this conduct, as, ujnm an ardinary enlndnliony he must appear Icj he. 

“ W ithin a few inonths she has tlie prospec t ol' a child — and a child brings 
with it uHitty ej'/nnsrsy — hut no matter. In: need not pay theni — for in his neigh- 
bourhood lie may fairly calculate upon having tiieiii paiil hy ehurify. (’harily 
never failed his inutlicr in her (hllicullies — aiul why, in pncistly the same di/ficnl^ 

/iesy .slictiiM it Ijc w iihliclil tVoiii ttinii- In tlie case of hi.'' wife^ llierelorCj US III thut 

of liis motiier, the ^ Lyini^-in Uospiinty or tin? * Lyini'-in Jh'spcnsaryy* or thc 
* Iloyul A/a/crn it y Stu'ic/i/y^ \iro\u\ca UiQ niidudfery, &c. — 'I’lie * workhouse^ the 
nurse. Tlie * licm valent Surie/t/y* blankets, Imeii, pecuniary relief, &.C. The 
parish doetar * — the ‘ Dispensary doefar,^ or .some oilier * vharitt/ble dovford extra 
drugs and medical alteiulanco. I>y a little nianagvinenl, he may avail himself at 
the same time of several ohslelric charities — and he visited succes.sively by 
('hiirclimeii, tinakers, liidepeiulcnts, Wesleyan Melhoilisls, (.'alvinistic Metho- 
di.sls, llunlingdoiii.ins — in fact by the charitable ussuciutions coiuiccled with every 
- church and chapel in the neighbourhood. 

“ He now iiiids that his earnings arc precarious — aiul that, even at their utmost 
amount, they arc inadequate to the support of hi.s increasing family. T3ut hi.s 
father’s family was for years in the s;inic circuiiisiaiices— and was always saved 
by charity. 'I’o cliai ity', then, he again bus rcCtiiirse. 
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“ He hears, that twice a year there is a parish gift of bread. From some ves- 
tryman, or from some oilier respectable parishioner, he obtains a ticket For a 
quartern loaf at Miilsuinmcv and at Christmas. There is aUo a p//ri.sh •'if t of eottls. 
By the same means he every Chiistmas pfcts a sack of coals. Indeed, by impor- 
tuning several parisliioners, and by giving to each of ijieni a ilifTei-L-nt address, or 
the same adilress with diirereiit names, he is sometimes so forliinatt* as to sccnro 
three sacks instead of one. On tliese peno<hcal liistrihiitions lu; can ctaijhlnitlif 
depend ; for most of the parishioners dispose <if their annual tickets to the same 
poor persons from year to year, as a matler of course and others, who are more 
discrim’mate, invariably fmd, u])on renewed incpiiiy, that their petitioners are in 
the same state of apparent indigence or destitution. Under tliese eircum^tances, 
our applicant soon comes to hiok upon his share of the purochiul iountff as a 
legitimate and certain item in his yearly reeeijils. 

“ But this is only a slight periodical relief, lie wants more hares and tnnre 
coals, and he has the means of olitaiiiing them. If the weather is severe, the 
‘ Spitalfielfls .dssociution* is at work, and ior months together <listri!)Utcs breads 
coals, and potatoes. 'J’he * Soup Stjeief f also is in operation, and ])i'ovitles him 
regularly with several quarts of excellent meat sou|>, at a ])LMinv, or sometimes 
even a halfpenny a quart. At all limes several ‘ Jicurrolmi Soeicfics" ami ‘ Vrusion 
Societies* are acting in the district ; and from these he receives food or jiecuniary 
relief. He may apply too, during the temporary ci'ssalion of any of these chari- 
ties, to tlie charitable associations of the din'erent religions denoinliialions, to llwi 
‘ District risitinf^ Sacictj/,* to the Independents’ ^ I ''is!/ in fr Socle ft/,* to the ‘ Sriciul 
in Aeed Suciet//,* to tlie ‘ Stranger's Friend Society,' to ‘ Zion's Good Will Society.* 
He may even bo lucky enough to get sometiiing from all of them. 

“ If his bedding is had, he gets the loan of a blanket from tlic ‘ Benevolent 
Society,* or from the * Blanhct .hsori^ttion ;* or he g»'ts a blanket, a rug, and a 
pair of sheets, from the * S/ntnlfulds .•Issonalion.* 'fhe last of these clianties 
supplies him with a jUmnel ivaisleoat for himself, and a Jhntnel /ulticont for his 
wife. In one instance, it furnishes his wife and cliildrt'n witii yfuHsautl s/uehittir^. 

“ Thus he proceeds from yt‘ar lf> ye:fr with a charity to meiU ev. ry e.Nigeney 
of health and sickness. 'FIjc time at length arrivLS, wlu n, either IVom the mim- 
ber of children bom to him, under the kind stijiciintcndtuice of tin: ‘ Ayo/.g /n,’ 
the ^ Royal Maternity,* w the * Reucrnlvut Society uv from a desire to add a 
legal ami permaneni pro\ision t(j the mure pi-eeanoiis supplies of lolimlaiy cha- 
rity, he solicits rtlieff he an <Miac! fu»m the parisli regi-.ler, jiroves 
his settlenK iil hy the charity schofd indenture of ap/frentictship, and iin.iiii rM his 
family on the ])arish, with an allowance of liie .slulliiigs a week. In tlii^ uniform 
alternation of \olunUiry and compulsoiy rehetj lie draws towarvK the close of his 
niemfscant existence. 

“ Before leaving the W(»r]d, he might, jjerhaps,' return llninks to the public. 
He has been W/i for nothin/' — lie has In eii nursetl ft,r nothini' — he has been 
clothed for nothin/r — he lias been / y/mcz/W for nothin}r-~\u‘ has lieen put out in 
the U'orld for noih>n/r — he has had nudfeinr and medical aftindanrc for nothimr ; 
and he has had his chiJdrt.li also, born, nursed, chtlml, fed, educated, e.stablishtil, 
and physicked for nothin/'. 

“ 'liii rc is hut one good ofllec more for wlilrb he ran stand indebted to so- 
ciety, and that is his burial, lie dies u parish pauper, and, at the cxjien.se of the 
palish, he is provided with siiroiul, colliii, pall, and huiial ground ? a [larly of 
paupers fiom the woikliousc bear hi.s body to the gi'a\e, anil a parly ol paujiers 
are liis mourners. 

“ I wish il to he ])articulurly understood, that, in thus ileserihing the opmatiou 
of charity lu my district, I have been giving an ordinary, \.\\\y\. not an <..t'//-//oidinai) , 
instance. I might have included many other details ; some of them of a far more 
aggravated and ofreiisivc nature. 1 have cunti.uited myself, however, w ill i de- 
scribing the state of the district as regartls charitable relief, aiul the extent It. 
which that relief may be, and actually is made to iiiinisler to iniprovidmce and 
dependence.** 

The same gentlcman^s ojhiiion, as expressed in page 303, dc- 
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serves the ealm and impartial eonsideriilion of those who would 
form just views upon the siihjcet. 

fiiasiTiiicIt, tlion, as the distrlhiitioii of f.liarity, wlictlicr voluntary or com- 
piilsoiy, mitiiicates the nalural consc‘C|iience.s of improvidence, and tends to dis- 
sipate the a]}prchensi(>ri of those consequences from the minds of tlie poor, T 
befeve it to he iintjiiestionahly pryiiilicinl to our flistrict. It is under this convic- 
tion, and in this sense, that I have i^iveii the preceding testimony. 

“ Chises, however, (if apfj'Ta vat <-d, and humanly spcakin,t^, unmerited suffering’, 
are to be found, of course, in this district, as well as in others ; and it is to tiiese 
that f would confine the application of vohiiiiaiy and compulsory charity.” 

We arc not prepiired t() reconiinend a suddtMi and immediate 
roptvd of the Poor l^aws. Wo would proceed by ifradually esta- 
blishiny; almshouses with farms — enfurcino; a siriet. prohibition 
of ardent sj)liits — and ahsolutcdy rofusinu; all relief «)ut of lltc 
house, 'i'he next step wunfd he to put the almshouse under the 
care of a e.ont ractor, who would liave the stimulus of private in- 
terest as well as j)iil)rn*. tint}’, to iiri^e him to the duo enforcement 
of the, best discipline an ! managiement. ^Vflerwards, all relief 
mit:.ht he denied to the able bodied — tlie farm workcul by Iiired 
laljourers, and th(^ ag;ed, and siede, aaid children, alone supported 
by the p'ihlie. AAdien a liealthfid tone shouKl hav(j been restored 
to Ihe lahourinii, cla'^ses by these means, the further recutption of 
chiitlren into the asylum might he refused. Parents who had 
again le.irnt to rely for their own support u[)on their own in- 
flustry, would certainly, in this country, fiinl iiodinieulty in also 
.support i:ig tlu.*ii- c,liihlri;n. !h*o\*isiou for or|)lKins should he con- 
tinued if nec(?ssary, which we apj)rehetid would scarcely he the 
case ill this disirici, wliere there are already several orphan asy- 
lums, and where the inimiliceut hc.ujuest of Stephen (rirard for 
the benefit ol' that class, is soon to he effectively ajiplied fo tlicir 
relief. A shelter with medical attendance foi* the really’' indigent 
sick, should never he relused. U will he w'oll for the country 
wh(m our almsliouses^shall be oonverti'd into mere Jiospilals. 
'Die domestic’ tit's aii<l afftTclions would he r«uli iitegraled among 
the ])oor. ddie chiUlreii wlio had been maintained by the labour 
of their partuils, wouhl tliemselves in turn cheerfully su])port 
and cherish ihosi^ parents, when age or iiilirinity should have 
rcridererl them helpless, lint would there he no jioverty — no 
distress — no necessity for relief? — Ves, tlic^re would he all these, 
and to an extent siiliiciont to afford scope for the liberal exercise 
of the most virtuous of all virtues — charity. I'he dt'inands upon 
private charity would he much fewer and smaller tliaii llicy arc 
now, but they would not — they never eau entirely cease. 'Fhcre 
will always he scope enough for gentle, deeds of mercy,” and 
opportunities, 

“ to inquire the wretched out. 

And court the oiliccs of sotl hiinuinit> — 

'J’o shelter iind give rainicnl to the naked, 

To read I out bread to feed th.» erviiig orphan. 

And mix the pity 'fug tears with those that weep!” 
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Contrast the blessed scene of prosperous industry , virtue, domes- 
tic bliss, and benevolence, which is generally, and which might be 
universally cxldhitcd in this country — contrast this scene with the 
idleness and profligacy, the infamy and dissohihuiess of males and 
females, the Iiundrcds of bastards, ami the thousands of drunkards 
of both sexes, all now directly encouraged by llic expenditure of 
avast public fund — contrast, in lino, the comfort, eleanlincss, and 
happiness, of an honest and industrious family, living and thriving 
by the labour of its members, with the filth, misery, loathsome- 
ness and vermin — the insensibility to all gentle afl'ections, and the 
greedy sclfislmess of the legal pauper, and it will he a source of 
wonder that there should not be formed a general determination 
to root out the accursed system, which day by day, and year by 
year, is visibly corrupting the morals, and destroying tlie indus- 
trious habits, ])rospcrity , and soundness of the people. W rejoice 
in the belief, that public opiniim is daily gaining st.ninglh and 
consistency on this subject, and will <!re long speak a language 
which can neither he misumh'rstood nor disohi'yed. "I'ln; rights 
of the poor — of the virtuous, industrious, and lion(‘sl |)oor — will 
be vindicated, and the unniolesliHl enjoyment of llieir diimes- 
tic comforts, and of the fruits of their labour, secured to them 
against the insatiable demands of the idle, drunken, and profligate 
pauper. 

Before closing these remarks,^we have one word (o say upon 
the foreign pauperism with wliicli we are loaded. It is strange, 
that Kngland slionltl so long have continued to feed tlirr swarms 
of paupers that are vomited on her shori’s from the neighbouring 
island — as if to punish her ibr the long eeiiluries of opiin'.ssion, 
tyranny, imd mi.sgovernniciit, whicJi she has inflit'.led upon Trci- 
land. 'riiat sJie sliould not long since have peireived the mves- 
sity of cither cslahlisliing Poor T-iaws in Iridaiid, or aholishing 
them in England, or proiiiliiting tlie access or n liel‘ of the in- 
truders, may afford matter of astonishnienl to those wlio do not 
consider with how little wisdom the woild is governed. l>ul wi* 
have ourselves grievances of the same kind, tluaigh m>t proceeiU 
ing from exactly 1h<; .same fpiarter. ^riie number of Ibieigners 
who receive relief is very large;, .and we regret to .say, that the 
measures heretofore adopted for securing a pari iai liKlfMiuiily to 
the public again.st the cxjicnsrs of their .supj)()rt, have been in a 
great degree frustrat'd liy the eour.se pursued by a few ollieei's 
in some towns in our vicinity. Furtlic'.i* l(.•gislation may Ih* neces- 
sary to remedy this evil, which it will he seen from the following 
statement, i.s nol a .slight one. 

Of 519 persons receiving regular out-door rcliel' during the 
year ending in May IGO were natives of l*hiladelphia, 89 

of other parts of Pcnn.sylvania, 97 of other stales of the Union, 
and H>7 were foreigners. 0^1 31 97 persons relieved by donations 
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of wood in the winter of 1831-2, MSI were natives of Philadel- 
phia, 355 of other parts of Pennsylvania, Mil of other states of 
the Union, and M5() were foreigners. Of 3175 persons who re- 
eeived similar rcdiefjn the winter of 1832-3, 107S wore tiativcs 
of Philadelphia, 321 of other parts of Pennsylvania, S8S of other 
states of the Union, and 8i58 were foreiiijncrs. 

Of the whole nnniher, therefore, of 6321, hut 2225, or 32^ 
per cent., were natives of the district, or children of the family; 
the nmiaininj^ ttiMfi, or (wj per ce.nt., hcn'iij-; mere j^nests, many 
of whom come to ns in a r(*ady slate of “ loo]>ed and windowed 
rngji^tidness.’’ Of these ItiMti, 2ti61, or 385 per cent, were from 
Pennsylvania or some of our sister states, whih; 2035, or 2M5 
per cent., were foreigners.* Again, of 22S paupers in the alms- 
house of r^ancast(!r county in fovr-fift/is wen^ foreigners. 

It is abundantly clear, that the greatness of relief accumulated 
here, hath really i)ro(luce(l that swarm ami surcharge of ])Oor, of 
which Lord Bacon sj)ealvs as its consequence. 


Art. V. — ]\Tvs Prisons, — IMr.vioircs dc Silrio PcJlico dps Sa 
hires /radni/s do V Ihdien^e.l prvrhfvs (rime infrodnetion 
bioa^rttpliiiftip par A. Latouk. Paris, Sf. Fournier .leunc, 
Libra ire,: 1833*. 

My imprisonimints: Memoirs of Silvio PcHico Da Sahizzo. 
Translolcd from Ihc Ualian by Tju)Mas Jloscoi:, l^ondon : 
1833. 


Tiik memoirs tliat now issue in suoh abundance from the 
Frencli [U’ess, arc jusfly objects of suspicion. Kven when; the 
basis of the stoiy is derived from the manuscripts or communica- 
tions of the party whose name; they bear, se) much of pvire fiction 
is frequently added, as to render the wliole liable to {piestiun, 
and make it a matter of extreme dilhcuKy to discriminate between 
what is authentic and what is wholly spurious. In most cases, 
however, the term memoir iiuTCly iiitimatos Ihnl the work has 
the form of a personal narrative, while it is in fact no more than 
a romance. In some instances these tictilions narratives arc con- 
structe*! with consummate art, ami when they hear the names of 
real personages, we are often in doubt whetlier we shall most 
wonder at the boldness of the imposition, or admire the talent 
witli which it is practised. One test of truth, however, exists, 
although it may in some cases fail. The fictitious memoirs look 
for their success as hook-mukiiig speculations, not merely to their 
careful preservation of the air of probability, but also to their 
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adoplatlon to the taste of tlic readers of fictitious narratives. This 
is unluckily, in France, licentious in the extreme; narratives of 
gallant adventures, such as would require a degree of shameless- 
ness to detail as liaving hap|)eried to one's self, which is rarely 
exhibited by the most ahaiuloiicd, are sprinkled throughout the 
pages of the fictitious memoirs, as a seasoning for the prurient 
taste of tlic European public. When such stimulants abound, 
the infiu’cnce may most; generally be that t.liey at least, if not 
the whole work which contains them, are fabricatioiis ; and yet 
there arc some authentic memoirs where the whole groundwork 
is gallantry, and others where personal vanit}" has led to the in- 
troduction of passages that will hardly bear the ordeal of a puri- 
fied taste. 

Of sucli as this test would at once condemn as spurious, we 
may cite J\Ip moires (Puo Pair lie I'm nee r' yc't such is 

the gravity with whicli llie deception is conducted, and such tlic 
knowledge exhibited of real events, that it lias imposed uj>on no 
mean critics in the j)ersons of some of our brother rr‘view(M*s. * 
On the other hand, in tin? Memoirs of the Dutchess of Al)r:uites, 
which, if not wliolly hy her own hand, we cannot avoid viewing 
as derivc^.d from Ikm’ own coinmunicaitions, a passagaj is recordiid 
between her and the Fm|)croi* Napoleon tliat makes it a little 
questional)le, wliethor a female wliu could narrate its incidents, 
would be likely to bo as immaculate as she chooses to re])resenl 
herself. 

One general defect pervades all tlu'sc numerous menun'rs, 
whether autheiilic or spurious; tliis is, tladr total want of a moral 
tone; many of the former are grossly licentious, and even in the 
least exceptionable of the latter, actions are related without com- 
ment or comj)unction, very foreign to o\ir transatlantic views of 
social or political honesly ; the morals even of worldly convention 
are violated : while those of greater j)urifcy that gt-ow out of a 
sense of rcVigious duty, are set at defiance. It is indeed ofleii a 
matter of surprise to see the honlumvnuv, \viVl\ wlficAi acts of false- 
hood, deception, and jjett.y fraud are related by lbOvS(^ who have 
performed them, often without any of the pride of conscious 
cleverness, and iilwa}'^ without any apparent pusjiiciou iliilt 
can be considered even as peccadilloes by lluj world. If we 
should look for any exhibition of tiie Christian virtues, of that 
charity for our neighbour’s infirmities which counterbalances a 
a multitude of sin, of that love for our kind which is the source 
of social excellencies, and that ardent affection for the giver of 
good which secures the attainment of moral excellence, we shall 
find ourselves disappointed in the search. Nor do we ever meet 
with the slightest appearance of suspicion that the absence of 


• See S*^uthern Ueview. 
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these virtues is a cause of diso;racc, or their possession an object 
of ambition. 

Our task as rcvie\v(M*s has in former days hnl us to the perusal 
of works of this sp^ieies, and we havfi to confess that even in 
those wliolly fielilious, our disjjiust at the morals represcmlcal has 
been sometimes counteractVd by tlui p;]-ace of the style, by tlie 
kiiowletl‘»;e of the worhl they cixhiliil, ami by the skill with 
which the assumed cbaraclcr is pe-rsuiialetl by the author. In 
those of authentic ediaracler, we have slmlieil the manners, the 
habits, and the turn of tbousjfht, of tbe^ ajjce just ‘i;one by, in a de- 
lineation far more «;raphic ami accurate than can Ik* »;iven by re- 
gular history. \Vc must therefore confess, that while, <jur rc'ason 
docs not aj)provc even of tJie latter, wi*. would not wholly refrain 
from ])crusal of them, nay, might occasionally indulge in it as a 
means of studying tlie antlientic workings of the human mind. 
Wc*, might carefully lock them away from the perusal f)f our sons, 
as furnishing examples of perni»‘ions tendency, and shonid fear 
that they would contaminate the ])iire s])irils of onr dauglders ; 
but wh(*re the, sense of moral obligation is formed, ami youthful 
blood no long(‘r runs riot, they may furnisli no small degree of 
moral instruction. 

The work before us is one of* far difierent stamp. We must 
confess that we threw it aside after the jjcriisal of its lilb} page, 
in the belief that it was no im)r(! than an addition to tlie vast 
stock of demoralizing tictions which How fnnu ilie Fiench press, 
and made no ollu?r accnnnt of its ast*ribcd Italian origin than as 
one of the tricks by which the appcNiranee of probability is stamped 
upon fiction. Hut in tin; act of returning it to its place, the vol- 
ume opencil and exhibited to our view the billowing passage: — 

“’rhe sun \v:is settinc^, it was my hour oF prayer; I felt tlie presence of floil ; 
how siiiccMc was iny gralitmU* for his jKovKling ini'*wilh new nn uis of exercisin^j 
the faculties of iny iiiiiitl. •Mow it rcvivctl my rocolhrcriini of all the invaliiahlu 
bles.siii;4'.s he liafl hestowed njion me ! ' 

I stood liefore the wimUiw, willi iny arms between the burs, and my hands 
folde^l ; the chiireb of St. Murk lay below me, an immense hock of pigeons, Free 
as the air, were hying ;d3out, were cooing and hiding, oi hnsied in constructing 
their nests upon tin* leadi n ri»of ; the heavens in llieii' m.igiiilieence wme before 
lue ; 1 surveyed all tliat Jiart ol N'eniee, \isil)le from my pil-^on ; a lii-t.mt mnnnui* 
of hmiiau voices Uioivc swecilv uu luy car. rruiii l!iis’va*»i iniliappy prisoii-lioiise 

did 1 hold coiiimuiiion with Him, whose eyt s aloiu* beheld me; lo him L recoin- 
inciuled my father, my mother, and, individually', all those inest dear to me, and 
it appeureil as if l heard him reply, * Cuiilide in iny g'oodnes.s’ and 1 exclaimed, 
*Thy goodness assures me.* 

“i concluded my I'jvayer with much emotion, greatly comforted.** 

'Hiis passage, so tdotjucnt and so diircivnt from the stulV of 
which French memoirs arc made up, itrgctl us with irresistible 
force to the perusal of tlui work. Wc soon found that we should 
not be able to have recourse to our lest of its authenticity', for if 
it be possible to imagine purity of^hcarl and life in mortal man, 
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it is here portrayed ; wc were speedily convinced that it con- 
tained the authentic portraiture of the siiflc rings and constancy of 
one who is not unknown as an author of repute even in our own 
hemisphere, aiul wliose well earne<l Kuropean reputation made 
us blush tliat his mere name upon the title page oi’ Jiis memoirs, 
had not. at once excited a curiosity to learn tlie secrets of Ins pri- 
son hous(‘. 

Silvio IVdlico was the son of an Italian gentleman, who, after 
some vicissitudes of fortune, obtained an appointment in tlie of- 
fice of tlie minister of war of the Sardinian government at ^rurin. 
At this epoch (179.5) his son was six years of age; a child in 
years hut already a poet, lie had even at this early period at- 
tempted the composition of a tragedy, drawing his subject, and 
personages from the poems of Ossian. 'Phis frainl, as it must 
now he admitted to In?, of iNlacpherson's, was then in the height 
of its vogue, and was just introduced into Italian literature in the 
brilliant translation of Cr.sttrofli. 

Jlis sixteenth year still fouml Pellico ahsorhed in the cultiva- 
tion of his poetic, taste. At this ])erioil the marriage of a twin 
sister to a cousin resident at J.iyons, led him to accompany her 
to Franc.t;. Here for a time he neglecte.d his country's muse, 
until recalled to his duty by the pcu iisal of a poem of Foscolo’s. 
This had upon him the efleel that it is sai<l the Ranzdrs J^trltcs 
has upon the Swi.ss (jxile; be was ])luuged in sadness, and was 
only relieved wIkmj he found himself again in the fertile plains 
of his nativity. By this time (1810) liis father had removed to 
Milan, where he held under tlie viceroyalty of Italy the same 
appointment he had borne under the Sardinian administration at 
Turin. Milan therefore became the residence of Pellic.o. ^J’his 
city was at that time the jilace in which were coliectcd all the 
generous feeling and distinguished talent of Ital}'. At the Jiead 
of this brilliant assemblage stood two celeh'vitcd poct.s Hugo Fos- 
colo, and Vincenzo Monti. 'Po these illustrious men IV.llico 
turned his eyes as the directors uf his future pursuits. Both re- 
ceived liim with equal hospitality, hut Monti lir.st obtained the 
homage of his genius. To use the words of Jiis hiograjjlicr : 

“ U is (lifliciilt to coinprcliciul tlic joy of the yoiini^ Vicdnionlcso. Uc was 
about to contcinplulc a j-rcat ptiet, he was to surprise ill lllC SUViClUiivy 

where inspiration descended to visit her, the epic muse of .Monti ; )ic vt peatcil 
in his culhnsiasrn, the vcr.ses which Dante addrc.s.scs to Virgil at the opening of 
his mysterious voyage ; for he utso was about to commence a poet’s pitf^rimafre 
around the world, and behold ! anotJier Virgil stood ready to extend liis hand to 
liitxi. 

“ Silvio arrived at the door of Monti, his heart filled with sweet emotion. 

‘‘ Monti received his young pupil with kindness, and immediately, in order to 
initiate him in the sccrels of the trade, placed in his hands an enormous writing 
book such as the Lulians call S^ibahlonc. This was an immense repertory of the 
literary spoils of the past, a llaficl of poetry, in which all languages and all agtrs 
were confounded, a vast dictionary qf poetic thought, where each idea was cluos- 
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ccl a cliarm troiii each ot the beiufties of Alliens, lint lie fori^ot lliat the arts o 
ilesij^n, which are always more or less connected with the world of reality by tin 
matter tiiat envelops or botimls tliein, demand in the visible production of the 
thoug-iit. which animates them, a rigour of exactitude that cannot be attainec 
without a model. It is <nher\vise with poetry; here, so to speak, the though 
creates the word, that is, its external form, and makes itself a language initsowi 
likeness.” 

It is easy to iinai»;ino that such an exhibition of the siihstitulcs 
whi(*li art may creatti to sii^iply the defect of originality, must 
have tlamped the ardour of a jioetic tt;mper:imen1. It may how- 
ever he here said, in justice to Monti, tliat there \V(u*e times in 
which the ardour of genius carried him far beyond the servile 
imitation to which he ajipeared to Jiave condemned himself by 
till! usi! of bis 

Disenc.lumted by the exposition of Monti’s tools of art, Silvio 
tnrni'd liimself to Foscolo, lie. bad eomposeil a tragedy upon a 
(Ireek subject, that of l/.iodicea, when about the y'ear IS1(> there 
appeared ujion the. stage of Milali a girl of twelve years old, 
even then full of grace and intelligence, and now the first tragic 
actress of Italy, (birlotta Marclyonni. 'I'he sight of Farlotta re- 
called to the recollection of the poet llie pale and melancholy 
countenance of Francesca de Ivimini, in the cjiic of Dante, and 
lie was led to ciimpusc a tragedy on the subject of her inisfor- 
tmii.‘s. On sliowing this work, as soon as it was finisheil, to Fos- 
colo, he received the Idl lowing advici‘. “My friend, you have 
juade a complete, mistake ; leave Francesca in her circle of JlelJ, 
and tlirow your work into the lire. \Vc*inust not meddle with 
Dante’s dead; they wimld terrify the living of the presenlag^Ji,. 
Fellico tJien carried to Foscolo his l^aodicca; ‘‘ This wiTT do,” 
said Foscolo, “this is beautiful.^^ Vellico reversed the advice of 
Foscolo, lie tlircw Laodicea into the lire, and kept Francesca, 
which a i’ew years aflerwards \vas received with eiithiisiasni in 
all the theatres of Italy. 

Upon the destruction of the power of Napoleon, the family of 
Fellico returned to Turin ; hut Silvio was unwilling to quit Lil- 
ian, which had become the country of his genius and of his Impcs. 
lie obtained the siluation of tutor, first to the family of the Count 
Druke, and suhseipiently 1i> that of Count Forro J.iambertenghi. 
'File latter was llie of all the foreigners of distinction 

*who visited Milan, and here he met Byron, Madame de Slael, 
Sclilegel, and Brougham. In this liouse also, assemided many 
Italians of the first talent, and to tlicin Silvio Pcllico proposed 
the plan of u literary paper, to be islyled “The Conciliator.^^ 
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This plan was earried info c/fcct. The objocf, alfhouirh in iaef 
purely literary, yc1 bcine; calculafcKl loinvaken ])nfri()fic r('clini;s, 
and to unite all who s])okc the lioaiUiful lanj»;ua<»:c of Italy in a 
bond of connnon inlerest, was obno\io\js to the e;overnmi:nt. 
The paj)cr was .siibj(T.te(l to a eonsureso riu;i(l, as at limes to issue 
almost blank IVoiii the. j)ress; its authors were elosi-Iy watched, 
and it was made th(‘. u;roiind of tlie lcrril)Ie ])('rs(‘eulic)n ft) which 
they were subjected by the Austrian ijjoveriinieiit. 

Jt may lui a matt('r of surprise llial an obscure poet, wliose re- 
])Utalion had hardly oxlended l)eyond the circh^ of his own ac- 
quaintance, should have lieen made the mark of Austrian ven- 
geance. This was, howev(‘r, less due to his own liberal ajid 
patriotic spirit, tlian to the connexion-willi Count I^ono, of which 
we have already spoken. 'Fo show in what maniKu* this ]):driot 
incurred tlie haired ami awak<‘ned the h'ars of tlio (lerman mas- 
ters of l^omhardy, it is necessary to examine tin? history of that 
unhappy eoimlry, and j)arlioularJy the j^art tliat Corro had taken 
in its eonvidsions. 

At the breaking out of the French revolution, a great part of 
the beautiful i)lai!i of Lombardy was in the possession of the Im- 
perial family, eitluu' as the direct domaiii of the blmpeiajr, or as 
appanage of princes closely allied by hirih or by marriage. The 
first con([uests of llonajiarte led to the formation of si‘vcral small 
republics, that finally terminated in one styled tlie Cisal])ine. 
This, although overrun in 17.M0 by tlie Austrians and their alli(\s, 
Was rc-coiiqnered by lluj Fiist Consul at the, battle of Marengo, 
and speedily converted into the kingdom of Italy. Wmelian 
territories which had on the ov(U’thrr)w o,f that oligarchy been 
ceded to Austria, were wrestcil from that power by Napoleon, 
and annexed to the same kingdom, of which he had const itulc:d 
himsolf tlie first monurch. 'J'his unitui c»f what had for many 
*ngcs formed separate and often hostile sta^tes, too weak lo defend 
themselves from tramontane violence, liad a most benelicial ef- 
fect on the character of the people of Lombardy, 'flie same jm- 
pidalioii which had seen their own jietty wars conducteil by fo- 
reign mercenaries, or stood aloof while France' and Austria con- 
tended for the empire of their fair Helds, suddenly exhibited the 
warlike virtues in perfection; contended under Massena ami 
Ileauharnais upon ecpial terms with the host troops of (iermaii)'; 
retired with honour from the wars of Sjiain, before the superior 
force of WeiJingtoii ; and bore with sujierioi’ constancy llm dis- 
asters, jirivalions, and sidferings of the campaign of Moscow. 
Kurope stood astonished to sec a j)eoplc long noted only for ef- 
feminacy, and for its superiority in one of the. fine arts, suddenly 
aspire to the warlike fame of its fathers, and vindicate the lio- 
nours of a descent from (laliic, Roman, and Lombard conquerors. 
Science, long neglected, began lo be successfidJy cultivated, ami 
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was (liffiisod in ovnry direction by persons not unworthy of the 
)i:ili()n;d fanu^ onc(; acquired i)y (jJallileo and Torricelli. It is to 
be reconh'd to ihe liononrof Napoleon, that if Jic made the forces 
of his Italian kingjdgni the instruments of liis own apii^randizc- 
iiieiil, still lie did not pur|ioso to condemn it for c‘ver to a state 
of vassalaof*, but had ])lann('d the ostahlishment of its indepen- 
dence by adopt injT Knjrene Hcauharnais as his successor. I To gave 
it even temporary consequence, by the splendour of the vice- 
royalty with wiiich that excellent prince (for so we must call 
him) was invested. Still such was the intimate connexion of the 
kingdom of Italy with its sovereign, that it was called upon to 
contribute to an extimt as great in ])roportion as France itself, to 
tlui (‘xiraordinary (dforts which Napoleon made to regain his as- 
ccmb.’ncy afler the. disastrous Itussiaii campaign. I^y the suflfer- 
ings that v <;rii liuis inoirred, the hearts of the Italians were in a 
great degree alienated I'rom Napoleon, and Kugeno, on all other 
accounts extreiiK'U* ] 50 ])n far, shared in the general disalfection. 

iMigene, on tlu^ aljdication of Napoleon, repaired to Mantua, 
wJiere he remained with strong hoj/os that the senate of the king- 
ilom of Italy wmuld jirofilaim him king. In this body, many strong 
arguments were adrluced in lavour of tlie nicasun;, and gthers in 
ojjposition to it. 'Fhe final [ireviflcuice of the latter, had a fiital 
elleef upon the destinies of Italy. Vet It is not even suspected, 
that the persons who enterlaiqpd them, had the remotest idea 
liial the rejection of j](!auharnais would llirow their country un- 
der the iron yok(i of Austria. They appear tt) have Ixmui actuated 
by a common disgust for all foreign domination. Tlie nobility 
of iMilaii, indeed, be.lieve.d itself siillieicntly ])owerfnl to create 
an iiulependent. slate in Lombardy, that migbt become llie centre 
and eil:ul(‘l of Italian freedom. 

'J'he (Miiissaries of Austria were, lioweu'r, biis}'. Fount Ghis- 
lieri, an auhe coiiusidl^r, eanic secretly In Alikin, where he lav 

c(inec.ib‘d in tin* Imuse of a faiiiily devoted to tlie imjicriirtTause^ 
and there, held council with tiiose who wme of the same ])olitieal 
views, 'riirse consjiiralors were all rich laiuliiulders, and pos- 
sessed of grc:it. iiiiluimce over llieir teiianlry. 'fbe latter were 
intia'diiiaal into the l ity under pretence of attiindiiig the market, 
and were furnisbed with clul>s and sttjiics, while a lew Wi:re ac- 
tually armeil, at the. place in wbic.li the conspirators assembled. 
During tlie. session of the simale, this inolli*y nmliitude was in- 
structed to surround its pliH-e of meeiiiig, an-.l to demand with 
loud cries Ibat. I^rina, one of the luinistcMs, >houki be aijandoued 
to the vengeance of the people, as the aullioi* of taxes of an op- 
pressive cbaracli'i*. In this way they loped tiiatllu' sei-ate might 
lie ileterred from voting for Kngeiie, or forming from its own 
body a vegoiiey. In (Mse. of succe.rs, l!ie ]>arlis.uis of Austria 
/nigliL declare ihenisLdves ; while vi the event of defeat, the 
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commotion might be lairl (otbc charge of the friends of indepen- 
dence. 

'rhis plot was carried into effecl ; the mountains of Como, and 
of the Lake INIaggiore, sent forlli their nigged inhaliitants, who 
were joined b}- the rude boatmen of the banks of tin; Po. The 
rendezvous was tlic residence of Ghislicri, and he himself gave 
them Ihcir orflers. 'I'he senate was siirrounde<I, but Ih-ina was 
not llicrc; his house was next attacked ami pillaged, and here 
he was seized by the mob; who, breaking Ojien his iron clu^st, 
found as the accumulated treasure collecteil during many years 
administration of the finances of the kingdom of Italy, the sum 

nincly francs. Confalonierri and Porro alone, of all the se- 
nators, had the energy to attempt to. -oppose the outrages of the 
mob. Failing to ctfect its dispersion by argument, tlu'V urgetl 
(Icneral Pino to assemble the small military force lui commaml- 
ed, and repress the commotion l> 3 ’ force of arms. On Jiis refusal, 
upon the ground that he feare*! to render the proposed indepen- 
dent government iiiipo])ular, tlioy urged the clergy of St. Fedele 
to hear the liost in procession, hoping that the view of tlie sacred 
emblems would appease the angry passions of the mob. Ifere 
they we]'e again unsuccessful in their appli(*ation, and allliongh 
the Ceneral joined his own personal exertions to theirs, the fate 
of Prina could m^l be averted. 

The Senate, thus dett'rrcd from action, separated, after iiivsti- 
tuling a l(*mporary regeiicj'. Py this, three envoys vvc*re sent in 
diflerent directions to urgcj the acknowledgment of the indepen- 
dence of Italy. One of these sought J^ord \N'illiam Ilentiiick, 
who was unable to offer any bojies of aid, from llui Jh*itisli go- 
vernment. It is probable tliat lie had bc-comc aware of the fatal 
policy that Castlerengh had detcrmiiu^d upon adopting, by which 
the people who hsul liy.,tlu*ii* love of liberty been llu? chief instru- 
ments in the fall of Napoleon, were to be rarritiml to the iuicieiii 
de.spoiI.?.ms of Kurojie. lie therefore coubl no longe.r venture to 
giv€5 assurances such as be had employeil in exciting the populace 
of Genoa to revolt; assurances, which to the disgrace of the good 
faith of Kngland, were entirely violatial. Porro was the com- 
missioner desjiatched to (iencral Pelleganlr, wb(» liimg u|)on the 
frontiers with an Austrian army. result, of this mission was 

ino.st unfortunate, the envoys was arrested, and the troops instant- 
ly set in motion to occupy Londiard}'. Confalonierri, who pro- 
ceeded to Paris to coinmunic.'ite witJi the allied sovereigns, found 
an equally ungracious nicejition. 'J'Ik* Kinjicror Framus appeared 
to he astonished that his ancient Lombard subjects, although se- 
parated from his government for twenty years, siiould have formed 
the audacious expectation of independence, ••'(.io and tell the 
Italians,’’ said he, ‘‘that to my ancient rights 1 now add those 
of ConrpJC.st, and they are my property hy a double title.” 
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(ioncral llollcjirardc had in fact complclcd the conquest of Lom- 
bardy, ovcrlurncd tlio regency, and established a provisional go- 
verniiKMit. Against tin*- latter, a conspiracy was formed by Uaso- 
ri, but tlie persons, ^Lvhoni wo have schmi openly opposing tho 
subjugation of th(‘ir count rv, disdained all covert intiigiies, and 
were not even sus])ec.ted ot l)eing concerned. Porro was how- 
ever admitted to the confidcmcc of Murat, when he attonipterl to 
driv(*. the Austrians from Italy; and on his return from i\aj)lcs 
visited J^)pc Pius VII., who received him with gr(!at kindness. 
'The address of the pope to him was such as fills e.s with surprise, 
and shows how far lovi*- of country predciminated in him over all 
minor consiflerations. I shall sec without dread the enteiqirise 
of Murat, and tln^ secret inc«ns he employs in it. The Curhonuri 
have Italian hearts, and you are an Italian, Oount Porro, as 1 am 
also.” Nor w(']i* these vain expressions, as all who have know- 
ledge of tlie strict sincerity of that pontitf, will at once be will- 
ing to admit, (’ardinal Spina, who ])roiessod similar principles, 
and was in tin*, confuli'iice of the |)ojj(?, carriefl them into jiracticc 
in his ligation of Hologna, where he concealed the Carlmnari 
from the pursuit of tlie Austrians. 

y\fler his interview with the Pope, Porro returned t4) Milan, 
where he awaited in jialieiiei* life operations of Murat, on the 
success of which, all chauct; of legitimate, action for the ainelio- 
ralioii of the fate of his counti^v seemed now to depend. 'I'hat 
I’Msh adventurer, in an evil hour, eomnumced his oj)erations 
against the undivided strength of Austria, disdaining to await the 
la’siilts of the la'turn of his hrolher-in-law to France*. The c.on- 
seejueiice was as might have been fore^told, fatal. All, then, 
which remained for good citizens, was to WMil patiently the 
march of events, to protect and encourage iiuluslry, eomniercc, 
and tin* arts. t 

Wlih ;| vif.w to llu» fiirlt^oiMncr ot* this ul)j\.'et^ the journal ot* 
wliic.li we have already sj)oken, the (htneiliator, was pi*TTfected, 
and the (*i!itorship committed to Pcllico. 'Phis journal liad tor 
its ohjecls, to giv<i a iu*w' literary direction to the minds of the 
Italians, to ('xtend the inilnenee of sound criticism, to make them 
better acquaiiifiMl with the treasunis of their owui country, and 
t.(*ach them to jirofil by tin*. wx*alth of foreign nations; in line, to 
give a new sjiring to literary exertion. 

In ailditioii to this public organ, the same hand of j>alriols as- 
piriul to tin*, cultivation of the liistory of their own coimtiy ; to 
found a national theatre; to establish common schools; to intro- 
.Muce. till! n(*w’est improvements in the. arts, among which may he 
n!ckoned the steam-hoat and the use of gas, in both of w’hich they 
succeeded; and to (-‘iicuiirage the exertions of native talent in the 
iiiie arts. 
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Innopont as these olijeels may he, tho}'^ were viewed with 
marked jealousy hy Iht^ Austrian «;ovcrnmeu1. 'Die Conciliator 
was <lestroyc(l by the ee.nsorship ofthe pr(»ss, wideh fniallv struck 
tVom its |)ai»;f s m arly all orit^^iiial articles, v ill) tin; exception of 
their title ami siij;nature. Tluw themselves wer(^ clos(dy watcherl, 
and althoii‘»;h they wisely avoided all ov('rl acts of conspiracy or 
rcl)ellion, the Austrian nders saw in thcj success of theur endea- 
vours, the certain sev(‘rance of the oppressive yoke with which 
Italy w'as cneund)er('d. 'I'hc intcllijrence of the ])eoj)lc, and their 
union in the furtherance of ohj(*cls of common interest, must evi- 
dently have increased their strength; whil*', the system of op- 
pression adoj)1cd, w as such as eouhl not have been borne by a 
people ac(|uainted w’ilh its just rii^hfs, and aware of its jihysical 
]H)wer. 'J’hat all true patriots should have ])oen an object of 
suspicion, is therefon^ natural; actions in themselves wimlly 
innoi*(*nl, w'cre re<i;ar<led with as much distrust as il‘ they liad 
hf:eii open arts of tn'asoii. it w'as at iirst at the option of the 
Aiistiian cabinet to emtonrajj'c^ liberal institutions, and thus to 
identify itself w’ith the feelin<^s of the ])e()])lo of Italy, 'ritcir 
hoj)es t)f re,a;encralion, and of recovering; a national existence 
under the sw’ay of Napoh'on, had he(m IVusIratefl, and althou»;li 
a stronu; desire had existed tor an indepemlent t>;ov(*rnme,ii1, 
and tiuis a stronif; opposition h:ul been manilestcd to the resto- 
ration of their ancient masters, v;iil] opposition w'as that of 
j)olicy, aiul not of fcjolim^. 'riie very coursi! jjiirsmjd hy Porro 
and his associates, was that which oii^hl to havcj awakfined the 
sympathy and atti'a(!tc«l the (Mu;onraLj;enK‘nt of a jijood j:;ov('rn- 
ment. Nay, the Ion ii; sighted policy e\’en/>f an adniinislralion 
tliat looked only to the w<‘altli which irn’i;hl he drawn from the 
counti’v w ithout exliaiistini^ tin? source', w ould have lerl it to uri^e 
ft)rward the (■xerrn»ns o!’ those, who enfh'avoure'i to improve lit«:- 
^ CM lure ami sciem-e, and introduce the praceh’e i)f new arts, rather 
than tcThave. trust rated iliem. 

Sucii, how iwer, is not lh<‘ policy of lh(i cahimd of X' ieiina. 'The 
llidiiuis umter tin- Aos‘.ri;iii ^.overumeiit, ai’e shut (iUt from all 
slian; iu the public admiuislration. 1 iu; yttlltll of the country 
are Jorced h\ a seveic. conscription from tlu-ir hoim*':, ami (;.xiled 
to distant j)arts of the emj>ire, where tlieir toin»;ue is not under- 
stood, there; to rivet the yoke; of jiroviiices almost as much oj)- 
pressed as theii- own. Italy, airain, is i;arrist)ued hy (rermansaud 
i lunjiariaus, encouraged to insolence iu order to pn-vemt any as- 
similation of feeding hetw'een the. soldiers ai*.d the people;, '.riu; 
lax<*s in time ol* prolouml peaci;, aia; ke|»t u|> to the, pitch of what 
an cn(;my could expect in w'ar as miiilai'y con! l ihnt ions, and no 
mor'e <if tin; re.vemie is expended within llu; eounliy than is ab- 
solute;!}' nec<-s.s:iiy to ensure its submission. All oliic(*s of trust 
and ciiioluaicnt arc conferred*’ upon Ucriiuiiis, and thus the more 
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elevated the rank, tlie more painful is the weii»;ht of tlio foreitrii 
domination. It is unnecessary to say more in orrler to show that 
Austria has wliolly tlu'own away lh('- advanlaj^es she JJ0ss(•,^sed in 
pucce(‘(linsr to a i!;()vepimrnl that had lost llie allect ions ol the Ita- 
lians, and lias liy erroneous policy, eroated in their breasts a spi- 
rit of hostility which will,’*u[)on the first j-everses to which her 
arms may ever he sulijeclv-d, linally sever these fair jiroviuces 
from her empire. 

The revolution of Ts’ajiles exc‘ited the h'ars of the Austrian jj!;o- 
vernment to tin: utmost. It happemwl that at this epoch, Porro 
with his two sons, and t!i(;ir tutor Pcdlico, set init for X’cmiia;: 
the}" wi‘re. acconijianietl by Count Confalonif-rri, the poet Monti, 
and soMKJ others. Tlic}* made, the excursion in the >1eam-l)oat. 
On their return, they were received by Arrivalxme at his resl- 
di'iice in.'ar Mantua, arul this hospitality involv(‘d him for a time 
in the late i)f the olht'rs. Pellico and (^>nfalonierri were sonjihi 
hir and arrested, as was Airivaheiu*. Porro made his escape Jrom 
one. door of liis house as the j>;(ms d’arines euleuxai hy tlie (d.her. 
Arrivah(‘Me was thrown into prison at V (*nicc‘, hut after a strict 
examination was declared innocimt of all Ireasonahle desii/;ns. On 
Ills return to his family, he sp*eedily perceived that his^icrpiitlal 
W’as ill ree.eivcd Ijy the Austrian i2;ovenimcnt, and that his jierse- 
cutions would not b(‘. Ion*;* Mispen(h‘d. J h* also ascertained lliat 
two of his frieinls were included iu the. sanui list of proscri[)lion 
with himself. 'I’liese he infornu'd of thc'ir ]>osition, and made 
the comjiaiiions (d’ his projected lli^ht. 'riu! mi'asiires of the jj^o- 
vernment bad hoiV(.‘V(;r already been taken, and the i^ens (ramies 
desjialclu'd to secure them, preceded them on tin; road to Switzer- 
land. 'Theses ufilc(M’S arrived at aii iim at J-Molo completely 
ilieiiclnal \viili rain; liiidine; that the fiu;ilivcs Iiad not passed, 
they slri[)pe.d olh liieir uniforms and lum^ them up to dry, leav- 
in|^ the la.<k of infori:*in‘i; lliem of the arrival of pa>sen'j!;« is, to 
their landlord. 'Tills compassionate puihlicau not only ’Tinted to 
rouse his quests, hut furnished .\rrivahenc and liis frimuls w’ith 
fresh horses, iijjon which they succetaied in passim:; the bordei’S, 
where they threw' themselves npt)ii the ground i Nhuosled, near 
enough to he wiiliin hearing of the Austrian posts. 

It does not appear that any of the parlies were actually engaged 
in a conspiracy. Even if they were, the course pursued hy the 
Austrian governnieiit, must be considered as cruel in the extremis, 
and as contrary to all feelings of just ic.e and all regard for natural 
right. The instinct of self preservation may eertaiidy justify go- 
vei iimeiits as well as individuals in pulling to death those by whom 
their destruction may l)e threatened. If the ])iesence of disaffect- 
ed subjects he likely to excite revolt, they may without censure 
drive them into exile ; or if their freodoin of speecli and action 
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exeite apprehension, llicy may be confined in a secure prison. It 
is unnecessary to iiKpiirc into tlic origin of the power whose ex- 
istence is menaced ; all governments (Ic fucto^ niay he placed in 
these respects upon the same fooling. In ^feudal times, where 
the attacliincnt. of tenants and retainers was the very source of 
the influence that a disaflected siihjccit might exert againrt his so- 
vereign, even the corruption of hlood, and confiscation of proper- 
ty, might not appear too severe, liceause an obvious measure of 
defence. 

Ihit we cannot perceive the foundation of any right to treat 
rebels, even if taken in arms, as felons; ami still less where tlic 
offence is confined, if it exist at all, to words and thought, ol 
subjecting men of birth, education, a*.itl high moral excel lenci?, 
to the same disgraceful punishments as common thieves. We 
shall see what is thii prac.tice of the Austrian government against 
such olfeiulers, by following the painful course of Pellico through 
its various prisons. 

IV'llico was arrested liJtli Ocloher, iSiiO, at Alilaii, ami lain- 
ductiai to the prison of Si. Afargarel. 'fliis was formerly a con- 
vent of iiinis, and is now tlie seat of the central tlircclion of the 
jiolice. .In this same locality are iinilml places of conline.ment 
for olfeiulers of every dilfercmt ilescriplion ; for every spciries of 
petty crime; for the most hardened malefactors; for courtesans 
who liavc exeniised their profession w'ithont license; ami for c iti- 
zens suspected of political olfenci?. In llni prison hail ho- 

eoinc loo small to contain all confined for the latter reason. New 
cells wore tJiereforc constructed below the level of the ground ; 
so damp that the greater jiarl of thi!, priwsoners lost their hair; so 
dark as to jiroduce diseases of the eye; so Jilthy as to merit the 
name of cioaeva. 

“ In a work which has f»)rCls lillc *'rlic Prisons,* and which has express ivla- 
tion lo a period when new state yjrisons were constriMted, il will nol ho alUr^e- 
'“TTimnvs^* '’ant to ;^ivc a plan of these new slriiclures, and to show in what 
manner they ditler from those of funner days — U> establish a parallel hetween 
the manner in which the jjcjverniiieiils of ajjes we call liarbarous, treated Ihcir 
prisoners of stale, and tlie treatment wliicli awaits them in onr civilized epoch. 

“All travellers know' the renow'iied pris<»iis of the Vciielian llepnhlic; the 
leads, the wells, and the dniig'euns of the hridj^c of sijjlis, and we, wc ourselves 
have been tenants of almost all of them, 'fbese liavc ail inner and an outer door, 
sometimes made of double pamicb of oak, Sf>iiu:tiiiies or iron. in many of Ihem 
the iloorway is no more than three feel in liei,uiit, so that they Can only 1)C enter- 
ed on all fours. 'I'lie walls were of marble, and were from three to four feet in 
thickness. In many of them the surrounding lagiinc penetrated the walls in 
all directions, and the jilace was filthy willi the excrenieiils of all sorts »>f insects. 

“'fhe window pierced in the thickness of the walls, was grated with strong 
bars of iron. Still through these bars tin* poor prisoner might acc. the sky, the 
sun, the houses, and piihiic yilaces of the city, his fellow' men. Jteliind him the 
door, the iminoveahle door, left him at least a spi-cies <»r indepeiuh'iice ; I may 
do what I please, laugli r»r wee]>, bless or curse at my pleasure; my thoughts will 
I’tfuuiiu rriy own, and will not be the prey of an informer who will liastcii to ac- 
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disc me of treason ; finally, I may dash myself against these bars, or against this 
marble, and crush my scull ; then adieu to trials, to these physical and moral 
tortures. I am not wholly a ])iisoncr, I am still a power capal>le of resistance, 
and it depends upon myself to coiupier or allow myself to be coiupiered. 

“ Such wore formerly the ])riKons in which they shut up those who lay under 
the .accusation of crimes f>r state. Let us see how they proceed in our days when 
they coihstruct cells for a like purpose ; a window barred and grated like the 
old ones; but try if you can to see on the other side of these bars, the lieaveiis, 
the sun, or your fellow men ! You will find in front of (he window a wooden case 
open only at the top, whence there descends u])on you a scanty' and false light, 
a pestilent air. 'L'hc door is no longer the iinmoveahlc still silent door, which 
seemed to insure you some remains of independence ; it is an open frame of 
wood, full of panes of glass, tlirough which tlie ]>risoiier seems like a diamond 
set without a foil. (In llie other side of the glass door is a pcrsitiiinv, and upon 
this rests the nose of a gen d*arme who watches all your actions.” 

Such is the aceomil. j^iven by :i fellow siifTeM-cr of the prisons 
to wliicli Pellieo was eonsitj;neil. Debarred from all direct view 
of siiiToinidiiii»; objects, lie listened at bis wiinlow to the steps of 
tlie jraolers, and the coarse soni*;s of some of the jirisoncrs. 

“A centuiy ago, T reflected, and this wiis a monastery; little then tlioiight 
the ])ii>us, penitent recluses that tlicir cells would now re-echo only totlie .sounds 
of hlas])he.my and licentious song, instead of holy hymn and lamentation from 
woman’s li|)S; that it would liecomc a dwelling for llie wicked of every class — 
the most part destined to perjjelual labour or to the gallows. And in one centu- 
ry If) come, what fning being will be found in these cells ? Oh miglily Time ! 
unceasing mulahilily t>f things ! Oan he w^io rightly views your power have rea- 
son for regret or despair when Fortune withdraws her smile, when he is made 
captive, or the scalVold prc.sents itself to his eye ? Ye.sierclay 1 thought myself 
one of tlic happiest of men ; to-day c\-<ry pleasure, the least llower that strewed 
my path, has tlisa])j)eared. Li'oerly, social converse, the face of my fellow-man, 
nay, hope ilsell' hath fleil. 1 feel it would be hilly to fiatlcr myself ; I shall not 
go lii-nce, except to lie thrown into still more honihle rccepiacles of sorrow ; 
perhaps, hound, into the hands of the executioner. Well, well, the day after my 
death it will he all one as if I had yielded my spirit in a palace, and been con- 
veyed to the tomb, accunipaiiied with all the pagcantiy t)f empty honour.s.” 

In Ibis melanclioly position, hopeless of human aid, his views 
were directed to a higher source of consolation. 

“ slumber, the unbroken silence, and rest bad, in restoring my mcivb»2 powei«, 
added incalculably to the capability of reflecting, and, consequently, of grief. 
There was nothing to distract my attention ; my fancy grew busy with absent 
forms, and ])icturcd to my eye tlie pain and terror of iny father and mutlicr, and 
of all dear to me, on first liearlng the tidings of my arrest. 

“ At lliis moment, said 1, they are sleeping in peace ; or, perhaps, anxiety for 
me may keep them watching, yet little anticipating the fate to which 1 am liere 
consigned. Happy for them, wore it the will of liod, tlial they shonKl cease to 
exi.st i rc they bear of this hoiTjblc nnsfoi’iunc. Wilo wUl [jivc Iheiii strength to 
bear it ? Some inward voice seemed to whisper me. He wliom the afflicted look 
up to, love and acknowledge in liicir hearts; wlio cnabjeil a mother to follow 
her .son to the mount of Holgothu, and to stand under his cross; He, the friend 
j^f the unhappy, the friend of man. 

“ Strange this should be the first time I truly felt the power of religion in my 
heart; and to filial love did 1 owe this consolation. Though nut ill-disposed, I 
bad hitherto been little impressed with it*« truth, and had not well adhered to it. 
All common-place objections I estimated at their just value, yet there were many 
doubts and sophisms which had shaken ray faith. U waslon^, indeed, since they 
hud ceased to trouble my belief in the existence of the Deity ; and, persuaded 
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of this, it followed necessarily, as part of Ills eternal justice, lliat there must be 
another life for man who suflers so unjustly here. Hence, I argued, the sove- 
reign reason in man for aspiring to the possession of that second life ; and hence, 
too, a worship founded on the love of God, and of his neighbour, and an un- 
ceasing Impulse to dignify his nature by generous sacrifices. I had already made 
myself familiar with this doctrine, and I now repeated, ‘ And what else is (diris- 
tianlty but this constant ambition to elevate a*id dignify our nature ?’ and 1 was 
astonished, when I reflected how pure, how philosophical, and how invulnera- 
ble tlie essence of Christianity manifc.sted itself, that there could come an epoch 
when philosophy dared to a.sscrt, ‘From this time forth I w'ill stand instead of a 
religion like this.* And in what manner — by inculcating vice ? Certainly not. 
By teaching virtue ? Why that will be to teach us to love God and our neigh- 
bour; and that is precisely what Christianity has already done, on far higher 
and purer motives. Yet, notwithstanding such had, for years, been my opinion, 

I W1 faUcil to draw the conclusion, Then be a Clnistian ! Nr. loMRer lot cornip- 
tion and abuses, the work of man, deter you ^ no longer make stumbliUg-blOCkS 
of little points of doctrine, since the principal point, made tlius irresistibly clear, 
is to love God and your neighbour.** 

Such were the conclusions of his judgment and the convictions 
of his heart, at a time when he might have been supposed a prey 
to rage and despair ; and well does his subsequent history mani- 
fest the influence of this religious feeling, hlis whole work ex- 
hibits a confidence in the goodness of his Maker, at times strug- 
gling with, and overcoming the morbid influence of despair and 
doubt. Not a single complaint against the government by which 
he was perscculetl, or the individuals who were its instruments, 
escapes him, and in charity with all mankind, he seeks virtues 
even in the Ijrcasts of the steeled gaoler and of the convicted cri- 
minal. 

At a subsequent period, when undergoing his trial, not in open 
court and by the verdict of his peers, but in a secret chamber, 
where a species of moral torture was applied to wring from him 
a confession of his own guilt or the accusation of his friends, he 
thus records his struggles. 

“I have resolved not to talk politics, and must tlierefore suppress everything 

relative"td my trial. I will only say that often, after having passed long hours 
before the tribunal, I returned to my chamber so much exasperated, and so furi- 
ous, that 1 should have killed myself, had not tiie voice of religion and the re- 
membrance of my worthy pareiit.s retained my hand. 

“I'he calm of wiiich 1 thought I had given myself the habit, at Milan, had 
abandoned me ; for several days 1 despaired of regaifiiiig it. 'I'hcsc were for me 
days of hell. 1 ceased to pray, 1 doubted of the justice of God, T cursed the hu- 
man race and the whole world, and 1 employed iny mind in all the sophisms that 
have been invented upon the vanity of virtue. 

“ An unfortunate man, rendered furious by his misfortunes, is ingenious in 
calumniating his fellow men, and even his Creator. Anger is, in truth, more 
immoral, more culpable than it is generally considered. As it is impossible to 
bellow with rage, from morn to night for whole weeks, and since the mind most 
completely mastered by fury, has from necessity its hours of repose, these hours 
will feel the immoral influence of those which have preceded them. We may 
indeed, imagine ourselves to be at peace, but this peace is wicked, is impious ; 
it consists in savage smiles, a loss of charity and dignity, a love of disorder, of 
boisterous mirth, of raillery. 
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“ In this stale 1 san|? for hours, with a species of mirth, but a mirth wholly 
wanting* in enjoyment.” 

This state of mind continued for several days, his scriptural 
studies were suspended. At last one of the gaoler’s children re- 
called him to a better spirit by casually remarking that his Bible 
was covered with dust. * 

“ The chilli having left the room, 1 experienced a sincere pleasure in finding 
the Bible again in my hands, and in having confessed that without it 1 became 
worse. It appeared as if 1 liad made reparation to a justly oflended friend, and 
become reconciled to him. 

'*I ]>l:iccd the Bible upon a chair, T knelt upon the ground to read it, and I, 
who weep with such di/Ticulty, I melted into tears. 

These tears were a thousand times more sweet than my former hnifnl joy. 

“Ireatl anti read ag[ain for moje than an hour; I then raised myself confi- 

dent in the belief that God was with me ; that he had pardoned my madness ; 
from tliat time iny misfortunes, the tortures of my trial, the prospect of a shame- 
ful death, were of little moment in my eyes. I was happy in my sufferings, be- 
cause to suffer with resignation, was submission to the W'ill of Providence. 

“ The Bible was no longer, in my eyes what it had been, when I viewed it 
through the medium of the narrow minded criticism of Voltaire, and turned 
into ridicide expressions that are only ridiquloiis in the eyes of ignorance or of 
a hud faith, that know not how to reach its true sense. 1 saw all its titles to be 
consid'.'ivd as the code of holiness, and the oracle of truth. 

“Many have indeed made a bad use of it, many have endeavoured to make 
of it a code of iniquity, and the sanction of their infamous passions. *0111 every 
thing is susce]Uihle of abuse, and what ‘right docs such abuse give us, to say 
that the tiling thus abused is bud of itself.” 

** IMiesc rcllcdions having been again awakened within me, I resumed my 
design to refer to religion all my thonghts upon human allairs, all my opinions 
ujjon the j>rogicss of civilization, my philanthropy, my love of country, and, in 
fine, all the allections of iny soul. 

“ The few days 1 had lived in cynicism, had strangely polluted me. I long felt 
their elleets, and was obliged to combat in order to triumph over tliem. ‘When- 
ever a man allows his inli lligence to be darkened for a moment, permits himself 
to view the works of his Creator through the infernal medium of the scoffer, ne- 
glects the blessed exercise of prayer, the ravage Ikat is made in his reason ex- 
poses him to an c^is}' rclapsg. For several weeks I was every day cruelly assail- 
ed by thoughts of incredulity ; and was compelled, In order to cljj|g|^.hcni, Jo 
bring into action all the energies of my mind.^’ 

After the conclusion of his trial ho was informed that some of 
the prisoners who had undergone theirs before him, were con- 
demned to death, but that their punishment had been commuted 
for im])risonment for from twenty to ten years in German for- 
tresses. 

“Were w'c to infer from this commutation of punishment applied to .all those 
condemned at the previous trials, that death would also spare the remainder of 
the prisoners ? Or, had this indulgence been applied towards the former only 
mecausc their arrest had preceded the proclamations against secret associations, 
and were the olhers still reserved to experience the rigours of justice ? 

** The solution of these doubts, said I to myself, cannot be long delayed ; 
let me return thanks to Heaven, which leaves me time to foresee death, and to 
prepare myself for it. 

** 1 had but a single thought, that of dying In a Christian manner, and with 
courage. I had at one time felt a temptation to escape the gibbet by suicide. 
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but It soon left me. What merit is there in becoming’ one’s own executioner, 
merely to escape the hands of tl»c hangman ? We save our honour perhaps ! la 
it not childishiK Ss to hdieve that there is more of honour in cheating the tiang- 
man, tlian in snbinilting to him, \vl\en after all death must he endured ? Kvcii 
had I not been a Christian, suicide would have appeared to me useless aiul silly. 

** If the term of iny life has indeed come, said I, am not 1 happy that it arrives 
in a mode that leaves me lime for reflection,' and allows me to purify my con- 
science by desires and a repentance worthy of a man ? 'I'o tlilnk with the vul- 
gar, of all sorts of death that upon a scaffold is the most terrible, but in the 
eye of the sage, is not this death preferable to many others, whicli come at the 
close of a disease, when our reason has been impaired, and when our mind has 
no longer the strength necessary to exclude the thoughts of this world 

Pcllico was, as wc have already stated, first confined in the 
prisons of Si. Margaret at Milan. Here he was subjected to an 
examination which occupied several days. An attempt which 
one of his fellow prisoners made to communicate with him, and 
to which lie had replied, was discovered, and the bearer, an ohl 
man of seventy, confined for a petty oflence, was, as he had rea- 
son to fear, severely punished. 

The sole resource left to Pellico, was the perusal of Dante and 
the HihJo, the only books of his own that he was permitted to 
receive. 'FIk* gaoler was kind enough to oiler the use of his 
hooks, hut these consisted of romances, beginning with those of 
Madame Sciidcri, and ending with others of more modern dale 
and more licentious character. The stale? of his mind rejected 
these with loathing. As an occiinalion he undertook to commit 
Dante to memory, but tlli.'< employment soon hocame an mecha- 
nical as to afford no relief to his thoughts. 

“ At the commencement of my ra])livily, I was fortunate cnougi) to incel with 
a friend. It was neillu r llic governor, lU/r any of his.nnder jailers, nor any of the 
lords of Iht; process-ehainlivr. Who then ^ — a pf)or deaf and dumb hoy, livt; f)r 
six years old, the ofrsjjring of thieves, who had paid ihc ]^enalty of the law. 
'Mils wretched litth' orphim was supported l)yllH* police, with several oilier l>oys 
in the same condition of life. I'liey all dwell in a room opposite my own, and 
were only pcrmiltcd to go out ut certain hours to hieallie u little air in the yard. 
Little dol' '''id dumb used to come uivh'r my wiiulow, siniled, and made his 
<ibeisance to me. I threw him a piece of bread, he tciok it, and gave a leap of 
joy, then ran to his cninpanions, divided it, and returned to cat Ills own share 
uuder the window. 'The others gave me a wistful look from a distance, but ven- 
tured no nearer, while the <leaf and dumb hoy expressed a sympathy for me ; 
nut, 1 found, alVected out of mere .selfishness. Sometimes ho was at a loss what 
to do with the bread I gave him, and made signs that he had eaten tmoiigli, us 
also his compui)ion.s. When he saw one of the undcr-jailcrs going into my room, 
he would give Iiirn what he had got from me, in oriler to reslure it to me. Yet 
he continued to haunt my window, and seemed rejoiced whenever I deigned to 
notice him. One day tin; jailer permiUod him to enter my ])nson, wht'ii ho in- 
stantly rail to embrace my knees, actually uttering a cry of joy. I look him up, 
in my arms, and he threw his little IiuikL about iny neck, and lavished on me. the 
tendercst care.sse.s. (low nnieli affection in his smile and inamicr ! how eagerly 
1 longed to iiave him to educate, raise him fitnii his abject condition, and snatch 
him, perhajis, from iiUcr ruin. I never even learned his name { he diil not himself 
know that he iiad one. lie seemed always hnpfiy, and I never .saw him weep 
except once, and that was on being beutim, ( know not wliy, by llie jailer. 
Strange that ho shouM be thus happy, in a receptacle of so much pain aild sor- 
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row; yet he was lipflit-hcarlccl as the son of a gramlce. From him I learned, at 
least, that the mind need not depend on situation, but may be rendered indepen- 
dent of extf;rnsd thinji^s. (hjveni the iin affiliation, and vve sliall be well, where- 
soevcM* wi* hap|)en to be placed. A d;iy is soon over, and if at nif(ht we can re- 
tire to rest without actiial^pain and liitnj'er, it litth* matters whetlicr it be within 
the walls of a prison, or of a kind of biiildinj^ which they call a palace, (iood 
reasoniiit^ this ; but how are we t« contrive so to }r(ivern the imapfi nation ? 1 be- 
g’aii to try, and sometimes 1 thouf'ht I had succeeded to a miracle ; but at others 
the enchantress triumphed, and 1 was unexpectedly astonished to find tears 
startin|r into my eyes.” 

'riic mute interrourse lie enjoyed with this child, excited a 
lively interest, and led him to plans for the amelioration of the 
future lot of the object of it ; these afforded him much pleasure. 
In the midst of his foncit^s, however, he was interrupted by two 
of the turnkeys, who camc'to conduct him to another cell. The 
police ha*l, they said, caught game of more importance than he 
was, his cell was the best, and must be given up to them. 

Ills new lodgment was on the opposite side of the court, and 
in such a |)o.silion as cut off all communication with the object of 
Ills interest. It was besides dark, and dirty, tlie lights of the 
sashes liiled with paper instead of glass. On its walls were rude 
paintings made with an offensive pigment, and in the intervals 
were scrawled inscriptions. Thesp mostly reconled no rfiorc than 
the names and birth places of the unhappy victims, or in addition 
the luckless day of tlieir arrest. Others exhibited imprecations 
on the head of false friends, on* faithless women, on their judges, 
aiui oil ihniiiseive.s. There were, however. Others of a widely 
different character, high moral and religious reflections, and ci- 
tations from ethic writer.s. Following an inscription full of 
Christian resignation, came the violent imjjrecations of one wlio 
avowed himself an atheist, and gross abuse of those cowards who 
becouK* ndigious^under the influence of a prisoner’s despair. 

A window ojicning u|)on a gallery, shbwed liim llie eascinatc 
of his former prison. In tliis he p('rceived one of hj^friends, 
and eiult'avourcMl lo cislahli.sli a com mimical ion with nTm by sig- 
nals, hut was compelled to desi.st by the vigilano.e of his jailers. 

In this gloomy position, liis imagination raised to liimsclf a 
new source of interest. A wall of no great thickness separated 
him from the female ward of the prison. 'Through this he could 
hear tlicir songs, and their (piarrels, and at night, when tlie noise 
of the city was still, even their conversation reached him. Al- 
though he might liave made him.self heard by tliem, he refrained 
.from doing so, from motives which he liimsclf is in doubt of; 
^but as we would say, from the obvious disgust that their reputed 
characters inspired. Yet from among the voices of these fallen, 
and jirohably abandoned women, he clistinguished one of peculiar 
expression. I’his joined not in the boisterous and profane songs 
of her companions, but was occasionally heard warbling a pathc- 
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tic air, or chanting the litanies of the Catholic church. To J’slen 
to these, was to our prisoner a source of consolation. 

Often, when steeped in melancholy, w'^oulil her sweet calm voice breathe 
consolation to my spirit ; w'hen, dwelling on the meanness and ingratitude of 
mankind, 1 became irritated, and hated the world, the voice of Maddalcne gent- 
ly led me hack to feelings of compassion and*indnlgence. 

“How I wish, poor, unknown, kind-hearted repentant one, that no heavy pun 
ishment may befall thee. And whatever Ihoii sliult suffer, may it well avail 
thee, re-dignify thy nature, and teach thee to live and die to thy Saviour and 
thy T.ord. Alayest thou meet compassion and respect from all around thee, as 
thou didst from me a stranger to ihce. Mayest thou leach all who sec thee thy 
gentle lesson of patience, sweetness, the love of virtue, and faith in Clod, with 
which thou didst inspire him who loved without having beheld thee. Perhaps 
I erred in thinking lliee hcuutiful, hut, sure I am, thou didst wear the beauty of 
the soul. Thy conversation, though spoken amidst grossness and corruption of 
every kinil, was ever chaste and graceful ; whilst others imprecated, thou didst 
bless ; when eager in contention, thy sweet voice still pacified, like oil upon the 
troubled waters. If any noble mind hath read thy worth, and snatched thee from 
an evil career ; hath assisted thee with delicacy, and wiped the tears from thy 
eyes, may every reward Heaven can give be his portion, that of his children, 
and of his children’s children !” 

While confined in litis dreary dungeon, he was allowed tlic 
sad consolation of an interview with liis fatlier, who had made 
a journey from 'Purin for the purjtosc of seidng liiin. This inter- 
view was, however, far from l:cing a relief to his suflbrings, for 
it led to a parting, in which IVliico, although convinced lliat 
there was little chance of their again meeting on earth, was coin- 
polled to assume an appearance of hope, ia or.icr to av<>!d H>o 
prostration of the feeble health of his aged parent. 

At the beginning of the year 1S21, In* was removed to a cham- 
ber of greater comfort, flcrc iie found inscribed some lines of 
no mean jioctic talonf. On .singing them’alouil, be was replied 
to from an adjacent rliambcr, hy a prisoner who claim(‘d the 
merit of their composition, and .slylctl himself Mie Duki^ of Nor- 
mandy. This, as will he recollected, wa.'^.the title borne hy the 
second seii.of Louis X VI., until the death of his older brother 
made him dauphin. The fate of this unfortunate prince is in- 
volved in mystery, and although there is little reason to believe 
that he escaped the revolutionary horrors to which so many of 
his family fell victims, still there has not been found any authen- 
tic account of his death. Thi.s mystery has led to the appearance 
of several claimants of the rights which the theory of legitimacy 
would make his. 'J'hc one who produced the greatest .scn.sation, 
and concerning whom posterity may perhaps doubt, as in the case 
of Perkin Warbcck, whether he were the true prince or an im- 
postor, was the tenant of the ccdl adjacent to tlial occupied hy 
Pcllico, and had preceded him in that one. 'fhe close neigh- 
bourhood in which they were placed, permitted them to converse, 
and his statements in respect to his position and origin, were 
consistent. This personage jvas treated with no little considera- 
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lion by the jailers, who had become so familiar with the sudden 
chanpjes of fortune which the last few years had brought about, 
that they looked upon it as no impossible event that he might 
some day be raised from liis dungeon to occupy the throne of the 
Capets. On one occjfsion Pcllico saw him, and was struck by his 
marked resemblance to tlic*family of the Bourbons. 

About a month after he had become the occupant of his new 
cell, he was awakened by the jingling of keys and padlocks, and 
was directed to rise, lie was llien removed from the prison and 
placed in a carriage. On this occasion he was for a time in hoj)e 
that he was about to be restored to his friends, hut the direction 
taken by tlie carriage towards the casterli gate of the city, show- 
ed liim lliat he was to be Ciirried to an opposite point of the com- 
pass. IFe was in fact conducted to Venice, and committed to the 
hands of the gaoler in the ancient palace of the doge. 

“ I tblhiwi^l the jailer in silence. After turning’ through a nunilicr of passages, 
and several large. room.s, we arrived at a small staircase, which brought us under 
the l^iombiy those notorious state prisons, dating from tlic time of the Venetian 
rcpuhlic. 

“There the jailer first registered my name, and then locked me up in the 
room api)ointed for me. 'fhe chambers called / Fionihi consist of the upper por- 
tion of the Doge’s palace, and arc covered throughout with lead. , 

“ My room had a large window with «uorinuus bars, and commanded ii view 
of the roof, (also of lead,) and the church, of St. Mark. Beyond the church 1 
could discern the end of liic Piazza in the distance, with an immense number of 
cupolas and belfries on all sides. St. Mark’s gigantic Campanile was separated 

fr«iin me only by the length of the church, aii<l 1 could hear persons speaking 

from the top of it when they talked at all loud. To the left of the church was 
to be seen u portion of the grand court of the palace, and one of the chief en- 
trances. There i.s a public well in that part of the court, and people were con- 
tinually in the habit of gtnng thither to draw water. From the lofty site of my 
prison they appeared to me about the size of little children, and [ could not at 
all hear their conversation, except when they called out very loud. Indeed, I 
fouiul myself much more solitary than I had been in the Milanese prisons.” 

Soon after his arrivj^l in Veniee, his formal trial commenced. 
We liave alrcady’^ extracted an account of the trouUii-of mind 
which it caused him, but its particulars arc suppressed. During the 
continuance of the process, he wa.s allowed pen, ink, and paper. 
But the sheets of the paper were counted out to liiin, and he was 
forbidden to destroy any of them, in order that the tribunal might 
have within its ken, the most secret outpourings of his heart. In 
this dilemma, he imagined the plan of writing upon the wood of 
his table, and afterwards erasing it with a piece of glass. The 
oillcial allowance of paper served him for the composition of li- 
‘terary works. In this prison he wrote his “ Estlicr of Engardi,” 
“Igenia of Asti,’^ and four poems called “Tancreda,’^ ‘^Rosildc,’^ 
^^Eligi and Valafrido,^^ and Adcllo.’^ 

In this prison he also had the consolation of the visits of a com- 
passionate female^ the daughter of his gaoler. His conversations 
with this girl, are recounted with great naivetL We must say. 
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however, that it seems lo us that the lady would not have been 
much ofTended, if the virtue of our prisoner had been less stern 
in its character. The Platonic romance ended in her seduction, 
but by a lover of less sentimental cast. 

While confined beneath the leads, there were brought to him, 
at intervals of from two to three weiiks, letters from his family. 
His j)ersccntors appear to have taken a barbarous pleasure in 
striking out from them all that was capable of affording him com- 
fort. (ill one occasion, every word of the epistle was blotted 
out and rendered illegible, except the address and the signature. 
Here, also, a fellow prisoner opened a correspondence with him 
through the channel of one of the turnkeys. The ohjecl of this 
attempt was at first susjiected by him, and it was some time be- 
fore he yielded to llie tmiijitatioii of the intercourse. On enter- 
ing into this coiTesjioiulcnce, he was assailed by arguments, in- 
tended to shake his faith, or rather by the grossest assertions of 
infidelity, urged in default of reason. He replied, until he found 
that his letters tirew upon liim reproaches and insults. To these 
he at first gave no answer — ' 

“I got up, walked about, read, and thought. ‘IF Ido not answer,' said I, 
‘ he will think he has t<*rn(icd me at Uie mere appearance of such a philosophical 
hero, a very Hercules in his own esviination. het us show liim, with all due 
courtesy, that we Fear not to conFroiit him and his vicious doctrines, any more 
than lo brave the risk oF a correspondence, more dangerous to others than to 
ourselves. I will teach him tliat true courage does not consist in ridiciding 
scimcc, and that real dignity docs not consist in arrogance and pride. He sliall 
be taught the reasonableness oF (Jhristianity, and the nothingness oF dislrclief. 
Moreover, iF this mock Julian start opinions so directly opposite to my own, if 
he spare not the most biting sarcasm, if he attack me thus uncoiirteously ; is it 
not all a proof that he can be no spy ? Yet, might not this he a mere slrulagcm, 
to draw me into a <liscussion by wounding my self-love } Yet no ! I am unjust, 
— 1 smart under his bitter irreligious jests, and conclude at once that lie must be 
the most infamous of men. llasc suspicion, which I have so often decried in 
others ! he may be wiiat he appears — a presumptuous infidtl, hut not a spy. Have 
T even u right to call by the name of insolence, wliat he considers sincerity. Is 
this, I coiUiv.iied, tfiy humility, oh, hypocrite ? IF any one presume lo maintain 
Ins own opinions, and to cpiestion your Faith, he is Forthwith to be met with con- 
tempt and :ib\isc. Is not tliis worse in a Christian, than the hold sincerity of the 
unbeliever ? Yes, and perhaps he only requires one ray of Divine grace, lo em- 
ploy his noble energetic love of truth in the cause of true religion, with far great- 
er success than yourself. Were it not, then, more becoming in me lo pray for, 
than to irritate him ? Who knows, but wlfdc employed in destroying his letter 
with every mark of ignominy, he might be reading mine with cxprc.ssiuns of 
kindness and affection ; never dreaming I should fly into such a mighty passion 
at his plain and bold sincerity. Is he not the belter of the two, to love and es- 
teem me while declaring he is no Christian ; than 1 who exclaim, 1 am a Christian, 
and 1 detest you. It is difficult to obtain a knowledge of u man during a long, 
intercourse, yet I would condemn him on the evidence of a single letter. He 
may, pei-hn])S, be unhappy in his atheism, and wisli to hear all my arguments to 
enable him the better to arrive at the truth. Perhaps, loo, I may be called lo 
effect so beneficent a work, the humble instrument of a gracious God. Oh, that 
it may indeed be so, 1 will not shrink fi*om the task.* 

*' 1 sat down to write to Julian, and was cautious not to let one imitating word 
proceed from my pen. r took in good part his reflection upon my fustidiousiics.s 
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of conscience; I even jokctl about it, telling him lie perhaps gave me too much 
credit for it, and oiiKlit to suspend his gootl opinion till lie knew mo better. I 
]M'ai.se(l iiis sincerity, assuring him that lie would find me erpial to liiin in this re- 
spect, and that as a proof of it, I hail determined to ilefend Christianity, ‘ Well 
])ersuaded,* I added, ‘tlva^as 1 shall reatlily give free scope to your opinions, you 
will be jirepared to give me the same advantage.* 

“I then iioldly entered upon my task, arguing my way by degress, and analyz- 
ing with impartiality the essi-nce of Christianity : tlie worship of Cod free from 
superstitions, the biotherhooil of niankitul, aspiration after virtue, liumilily wilh- 
oiil basfMiess, ilignity without priile, as exompliiieil in oiir Divine Saviour ! what 
more philosopiiical, and more truly grand? 

“It was next iny ohjrct to demonstrate, ‘that this divine wisdom had more or 
less displayed Itself to all those win) by the light of reason had sought after the 
truth, though not gtun-rally diffused till the arrival of its great Author u|)on the 
earth. lie had pioved his h(*avenly mission by effecting tin* most wonderful and 
glorious results, by liuman means the must mean and humble. What tlie great- 
est philosopiheis liad in vain alttrinpted, the oviotlnow of idolatry, and tlie uni- 
\ejsal preai-hing of love and hrotheiliood, was achieved by a few untutored niis- 
sif)naries. I'•■^)m tlial era was fust dated the emancijiation of slaves, lu; less from 
iioiidage of limbs than of mind, until by degrees a civih/ution without slavery 
became apparent, a hlate of s<*c:ety believed to be nlli rly impracticable by the 
ancient pliilosopIn.M's. A review of h'^tory from the appearance of Christ to tlie 
])ri-seni age, would linally ileinonstrate that the religion he established had in- 
variahly h» '’n found adapted to all ])o».S!b!e grades in civilized society. Fur this 
reason, llie assertion tlnit the gospel was no lunger in accorilancc with the coti- 
linued progress of eivili/allon, could not fora moment be maintained.’ 

** I wrote in as small characters as 1 could, and at great length, tmt 1 could 
not einiirace all wlilch I had ready prcpaiVd upon tlie subject. 1 re-examincd 
the whole carefully, 'riiere was not one revengeful, injurious, or even repulsive 
word. Hi-nevoleiice, toleration, and forbearance, were llie only weapons i em- 
ployed against ruficnle and sarcasm every kind; they were afso employed 
after mature deliberation, and dictated from the heart.” 

Ill tiui ])ri.'=<()iis of the leacLs he was e.\po.seil to an intense heal, 
and tormented by flies and insects. 'J'owards llie middle of Sep- 
tember tlu; heat diminisJicd, and lie began to rejoice in the pros- 
pect of a greater degree of comfort. lint no sooner hiul the 
month of Detoher^arrived, than he was removed to another cell. 
Althougli this was also beneath the leads,* yet as it was exposed 
1.0 the north and west, Pt was during the winter months inclement 
in tlie extreme, 'rims, while the result of his trial \vas" still un- 
known, wliilc he might yet he presumed innocent, he was sub- 
jected to the alternate torture of the direct rays of the summer 
sim, and the most intense cold of a variable climate. 'Fhese cru- 
elties produced in him a malady thataflVeted both mind and body, 
and finally brought on a cfisis resembling an attack of cholera, 
uy which he was relieved. In November, some of his neigh- 
bours in adjacent cells were removed, but llic gaolers concealed 
tjieir late as an inscrutable mystery. He was for a time ignorant 
wliether they had merely changed their cells for others in the 
same prison, had been discharged as innocent, or had undergone 
llic sentence of death. Finally, the sentences of those first ar- 
rested, were made known to him. These, as wc have stated, 
were commutations of the pain of death into long terms of ini- 
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prisonmcnt, and caused Iiim an agony of suspense. Finally, in 
February 1822, he was transferred to the prison of Si. jMichacl, 
and wason the succeeding day conducted before his judges. I fere 
his sentence was read to him : first a condemnation to death, and 
then an imperial decree commuting the punishment into til’teen 
years of cm'cere dnro^ in the fortress of Sj)ielberg in Moravia. 
This sentence was, however, coupled with one consolation; he 
was at once pcrmitteil to meet and associate with Maroncelli, 
who was the comjianion of his misfortune, and involved in the 
same sentence. 

The sentence still required to be made public, and Ihc two 
companions were required to be present at its proiniilgalion. 

••At nine in the morning Maroncelli and Invere condiiclcd into the gondola 
which conveyed us into tlic city. \Vc alighted at the palace of tlu* Doge, and 
proceeded to the prisons. \\\t were placed in the. apartment which had been 
occupied by Signor (!aporali a few days before, hut with whose fate we were 
not acquainted. Nine or ten ssl)irri were placed over us as a guard, and walking 
about, wc a\»aited the momi iit of being hrought into the s(]Mare. 'I'heri- wa.s 
considerable delay. I’hc Inquisitor did not make his appearance till imon, and 
then informed us that it was lime tc go. I'he physician, also, presented liimsell*, 
and advised us to take a small glass of mint-water, which we accepted on account 
of the extreme compassion which the good old man expressed for us. It was 
Dr, Dosmo. 'I'lic head bailiff then arlvanccd and fixed the hundculls upon us. 
Wc followed him, accompanied by the other haililfs. 

“ Wc next descended the magnificent staircase of the (ilganti, and wc called 
to mind the old Doge Fulicro, wlio was beheaded there. We. entered llirougli 
the great gale which o]>cns upon the siQall square from the court-yard of the 
palace, and we then turned to the left, in the direction of the lake. In the cen- 
tre of the small squar<‘ was raised the scalfold which we were to asceiul. From 
the staircase of the (iigaiiti, CAteiiding to the scaffohl, were two lines of Austrian 
soldiers, through which wc pa.ssed. 

** After ascending (he platl'orin, wc looked around us, and saw an immcn.se 
assembly of people, apparently struck with terror. In other directions were 
seen bands of armed men, to awe the multitiide ; and wc were told that cannon 
were loaded in readiness to be discliargcd at a momcMit*s notice. I was now ex- 
actly in the .spot where, in Scplemher Ih'JO, just a niontlf previous to my arrest, 
a mendicant ha<l observed to me, *'rhis is a place misforlune.* 

•‘I callq^J to mind the circumstance, and reflected that very ])ossibl3Mn that 
immense throng of spectators the .same person riiiglit be present, and perhaps 
even recognise me. 

“The tlerman O.qjtain now called out to us to turn towards the palace, and 
look up ; we did so, and beheld, upon llic bulge, a messenger of the ('oimcil, 
with a letter in his huiul ; it was the sentence. ; lie began to read in a bmd voice. 

••It was usbered in by .solemn silence, wbicli was continued until he. came to 
the words, contfemned io dmih, 'Fhcrc was then heard one general murmur of 
compassion. This was followed by a similar silence, in order to hear the rest 
the document. A fresh murmur arose on the. annouuccinenl of the following: — 
condemned to hard inqiiiscjiimeut, Maroncelli for twenty years, and Fcllico ft)r 
fifteen. 

“The Captain made a sign for us to descend. Wc cast one glance around us, 
and came down. We rc-entered the coiirt-yard, mounted the great staircase, and 
were conducted into the room from which wc had been draggeil. The manacles 
were removed, and we were .soon recondiictcd to San Michele.*' 

The imprisonment in carccre dxiro, consists in hard labour, 
in wearing chains, sleeping^ on bare planks, and living on the 
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coarsest ami most scanty fare. Pellico and liis companion wore 
at first compelled to beat flax, afterwards employed in vSjjlitting 
wood, and finally, when their strengfh had in a great degree fail- 
ed Iheni, they wero^set to knit stockings, of which two pairs per 
week were insisted upon. 

We are, however, anfiprpaling events. The Ausfrian Com- 
missary, at last, arrived to conduct them to the place of their 
punishment, and they set out on the 251 h March. On the 10th 
April, they reached IJrunn in Moravia. 

“(’ontii^uoiis to tljo \v:ills oil the western side rises a mount, and on this is 
placed the dreaded fortress of Spielherg’, once th<^ royal seal of the lords of Mo- 
ravia, and now the most terrific prison under tlie Austrian inriiiarchy. It was a 
wcll-giiardcd citadel, hot was hoiijjharded and lak<‘.n by the rrench after the ce- 
lelirated batlh; of AuslcTlilz, a villa|^e at a little flistance from it. It was not ge- 
nerally repaired, with the exception of a portion of tlic outworks, which had 
been wholly ilernolished. Within it are imprisoned sonic three hundred wretch- 
e.s, for tile most part robbers and assassins, some cfindemncd to the carcerc duro, 
others to that called duri.’s.bifttOf the severc.st of all.” 

Such was the socici y 1o which he, who had been the delight 
of one of the most intellectual socicftics of Europe, a man of the 
highest integrily and sense of moral obligation, was condcmiietl. 

On arrival, fheir clothes were taken from them, cvpn their 
linen, and they were restricted to a change of the coarse lower 
garment of the prison once in the week. This is, perhaps, in 
itself, one of tlie severest inflictions that can he imposed upon a 
person hahilualed to that altenrion to personal cleanliness, which 
the customs of docent society demand. The food with which 
tlu^y were sujiplied was so dcdcslablc and disgusting, that Pellico, 
cnfi.'idiled by liis previous sufl’eriug.s and deprived of rest by the 
liiirdncss of his bed, could not swallow i1. His sickness was so 
evident, that the advice of a physician was necessary ; hut as it 
was only Tues(la3^, this could not bi^ ohlalncd until the ensuing 
Friday, when, by the ^'ules of the prison, tiie nipdir d attendant 
went liis rounds. On his visit, he founil Pellico sGu.iU that he 
ordered him a niattres.s to rest upon, and prescribed his removal 
to better air. This last ndief was not, liowcver, obtained, until 
express permission had been applied for, and granted by the Go- 
vernor (jleneral of Moravia. 

In this prison, the confinement was solitary; that is to say, 
llicy were allowed no sjiccies of intercourse with any of their 
fellow prisoners, and hut a few' brief wortls with those who guard- 
ed them. Pellico, however, succeeded in cheating the vigilance 
(Ilf the sentinels, conversing sometimes in low tones, sometimes 
by throwing his words into songs, with stale prisoners confined 
in his neighbourhood. 

In sj)itc of the tardy and very incflic.icnt relief that was obtain- 
ed by the remonstrances of the physician, Pellico’s health grew 
gradually worse and worse, until finally he was found lying ap- 
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parently dead on Ihe floor of his cell. Upon rccovcriiifr from this, 
swoon, the chain was removed from his feel, and Maroneclli 
given him as a nurse. He was also permitted to address what 
he believer! lo he a Iasi farewell to his parents, and by an unusual 
favour, this letter actually reached their hands. Ho was also per- 
mitted to read the hooks he had brought with him, hut any ])er- 
mission to purchase more or supply himself with Avriting materi- 
als, was lefused. Finally, the prison diet was changed, and this 
amelioration, although of short duration, probably saved the life 
of himself and JVIaroncelli ; but for another prisoner the relief 
came too late, and he may be said to have literally died of hun- 
gcr. 

Wc have no desire to afflict our readers further with the dis- 
mal secrets of this prison house. To us, accustomed to see even 
the vilest malefactors treated with comparative kindness, and 
provided with abundant and wholesome food, the cruel inflic- 
tions of the Austrian dungeon arc matters as much of astonish- 
ment as of indignation. The vaunted clemency of Francis, in 
commuting the punishment of death for imprisonmenl, did no 
more than substitute for a raj)id and easy fate, one lingering and 
horrid.*' Even those who escaped actual death, and were finally 
restored to their country, experienced all the pains of mortal 
suffering, and while best treated looked anxiously for death to 
put a period to lluiir woes. ^ 

Under this severe treatment, eight and a half years (‘lapsed, 
until, on llie first day of August 1830, on a Sunday, when Pelli- 
co with IMnroncelli had attendcMl the services of the Catholic 
chun'h, the period of their Iil)(‘ration arrived. 

“ Afler mass we were cfjnvcycci back to«}iir ilaii,c^eoirs. About a ([uartcrof an 
boor ariei waius wc pailook oi' uiiiiicr. Wc were preparin.g our table, w liieli eou- 
s'utlcd ill puttli'g a lliin boani ii])ou a wooileii larj^el, aiKl, iii) our wooiU ii 

spoons, wlien Hijoior ibc supeiinteiulrnt, enlered our ])iisoii. ‘ f am 

sorry to (iisliirb you at dinner ; but have tlie g-ocxlAc'ss to ibllow me ; llie Dirrc- 
tor of* Poni?t* is wailinj^ !br us.’ As be was accustomed lo conic near us only for 
purposes of examination and search, wc uccoinpanied the superintendent to the 
ftudicucc room in no very j]food Immoiir. — 'riicrc wc found the Diieelor of Po- 
lice and the supciiiuciulent, the first of whom movcrl lo us w'ilh rather more 
politeness than usual, lie look out a letter, and stated in a hesitating, slow lr)ne 

of voice, as if afi aid C)f surprising us too greatly : * (■eiUlcmt.-n, 1 have 

.... the pleasure .... the honour, 1 mean, .... of . . of actpiaint- 
ing you that bis Majesty the Kmperor has granted you u further favour.’ Siill he 
liesiiated lo inform us wJial this favour was ; and \\v eon jcctiired it must l)c soiiTie 
slight alleviation, some exemption from irksome Jahoiir, — lo have a h»»ok, or, 
perhaps, less diriagieeable diet. ‘ Don’t you mukrstuiid lie inr|tiirc<l. ‘ Nf», sir!’ 
was our reply ; ‘have the goodness, if permiUed, to explain yourself more fully.* 

“ ‘ 'fhen hear it ! it is liberty for your two selves, and a third, w’lm will shortly 
bear y(iu company.’ 

“ One would imagine tliat such an announcement wouKl liavc tlirown us into 
ecstasies of joy. \Ve were so soon to see our parents, of whom we had not 
heard for so long a period ? but the doubt that they were no longer in existence, 
was sufficient not only lo moderate, — ^il did not permit us lo bail, the joys of 
liberty as we should have done. • 
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“ ‘ Are you dumb ?* asked the Director { ‘ I thought to see you exulting at the 
nevvfl.’ 

“ ‘ May T beg you,* replied T, ‘ to m.akc known to the Kmperor our sentiments 
of gratittule ; hut if we are not fiivoiireil with some arcount of our families, it is 
impossible not to indulge in the gre-atest fear and anxiety. It is this conscious- 
ness which destroys llie zest of all our j«)v.* 

“ He then gave Maroncelii a h^ter from his brother, which greatly consoled 
him. Hut he t<dd me iIum c was no account of my family, which made me the 
more fear that some calamity had hefallcn them. 

“ ‘ Now', retire to your apartments, and I will send you a third companion, 
who has received panlon.* 

“ We went, and awaited his arrival anxiously ; wishing that all had alike been 
admitted to the .same act of grace, instc^ad of that single one. Was it poor ohi 
Munari ? was it such, or such a one ? Thus we went on guessing at every one 
we ktiew ; when suddenly the door opened, and Signor Andrea 'rorrelli, of 
Drcscia, made his appearance. Wc embraced him ; and wo could eat no more 
dinner that day. We conversed till towanls evening, chiefly regretting the lot 
of the unhappy friends whom we w'ere leaving hehiud us. 

“ After sunset, the Director (»f Police returned to escort us from our wretch- 
ed prison-house. Our hearts, however, hied within us, as we w'cre pas.si;ig by 
the dungeons of so many of our countryiiicn whom wc loved, and yet, alas, not 
to have them to share our liberty ! Heaven know's how long they w'uuld be left 
to lingr-r here ! to become the gradual, bid certain prey of deatli. 

“ We were each of iis enveloped in a inililary great coat, with a cap j and 

then, dressed as w'c were in our jail costume, but freed from our chains, we dc- 
scemled the funereal mount, and w'ere conducted llirough the city into the po- 
lice prisons. • 

“ It was a beautiful moon-light night. The roads, the houses, the people W'hom 
W'C met — every ohjeel appeared so strange, and vet drlightt'ul, after the many 
years during which I liad been debarred from beholding any .Mmilar spectacle!** 

Slill in lh(i oliargo of oflic.ors of the police, they were conduct- 
ed lo the frontiers of Italy, and thence tlH*ouu;h Portlenoiie, Co- 
nc«;liano, O.sp^didetto, X'icenza, anil Verona, lo Mantua. Here 
he parted with Maronctdli, who was lo hi^ e.oiuiucled by au of- 
ficer of the i»;fnHlarni(.‘rie to Ihe froiiliers of the Roiuaij;na. 

“ To rouiplete my misery, Mar.lua was tlie ]>oint ol' separation between M.a- 
roncelli and m\ self. • \A e ]):i.-sed the nigld there,, both tilled with forebodings 
and regr -t. 1 ft It agitaU iVlike a man on the eve of receiving his sentence. 

“The next moniiiig I ro.se, and washed my tact*, in order lo conceal from my 
frieml Imw mucii 1 had gl\en way t<i grief ilurliig the precedingTiight. 1 looked 
at mysi.'lf in the glass, and tried lo as.sumc a quiet and even cheerful air. 1 llien 
bent flown in prayer, thoiigli ill aide to couimantl mvlhoughls; and hearing 
Maroncelii already upon his crutches, and speaking Iti the servant, I hastened to 
embrace him. We had bfith prepared ourselves, with previous exertions, for this 
closing interview, and we .-jioke lo each other firmly, as well as aflectionately. 
The fjflicer appointed to eonducl us lo the hosiers of Uoiiiagua appeared ; it was 
lime li* set out ; we hardly knew* how lo .speak another woi\l, we gra.sped fMcIi 
others hands again and a};aiM, — we p.irted ; he mounted into his vehicle, and 1 
fell as if I had been aiuiiliilated at a blow. I returned into my chamher, threw 
myself upon rny knees, and prayed funny' pour mutilated friend, thus separated 
from me, with sighs aiul tears. 

“ I had know'll several celebrated men, but not one more affectionately socia- 
ble than Maroncelii ; not one. better educated in all respects, more free, from 
sudden passion or ill-lmuioiir, more deeply sensthic that virtue consists in con- 
tinued exercises of tolerance, of generosity, and good .sense. Heaven bless you, 
my dear companion in so many ufflictioiis, anil sciul you new friends wlio may 
equal me in my alfection for you, and surpass me in true goodness. ’* 
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Finally, Pellieo was coiuluctcd to flic frontiers of Piedmont, 
but even here he was not released from <»;uard. The gendarmes 
of Austria w(?re rcli(‘ved by the carabineers of Sardinia, and lie 
was detained a wi*ek at the frontier town of Novara, before he 
was allowed to proceed to Turin. There lie at last met the em- 
braces of his frie.inls and survivino; relations. 

We hardly know whether to attribute the total silence our au- 
thor maintains in respect to ])olitica1 questions, to the mere ne- 
cessity saying- notliinj:; which could he liable to suppression 
by the ri^id censors of the jmess, or to the Christian sjiirit that 
breathes throughout the volume. The former would be a sufii- 
cient reason, but we feel that he is capable of the latter and higher 
motive. Far better would it have boeii for the reputation of the 
governments of Kiirope, that he liad exliansted himself in accu- 
sations and complaints. The contcmj)lati()n of his ])assivc resig- 
nation, is much more touching than could have been any angry 
denunciation of the tyranny to which he was sulijected. llo 
shines fort!) in all the glory of a martyr. If, indciid, there he 
any work of power suflicient to awaken tluMmtluisiasm hir liber- 
ty that once glowed in Italian breasts, that book is the “ IVisoiis^’ 
of Silvio Fellico. 


Art. VI. — t/Z Sj/.s/cm of Universal (ieosrraphijj Popular and 
Scientific^ coniprisinsj^ a P/ipsieal, Pali li vat ^ and Statist iciil 
JJcconnl of I he IVoritt and its various JJiinsions ; emhntcini^ 
iinnivrons Sketches from recent Travets: and iflnstrated hi/ 
Pnj^rainn^s. lly S. (1. (xoooKjeii. 2d edition : Iloston : ltS32. 

I 

wor-k of which we have here given the full title, with 
the well known name of tiui author, is eom|)rised in a ne.atly exe- 
cuted c)ctavo of more than nine hundred pages, embellished with 
a large number of wood outs. These are illustrative of manners, 
costumes, curiosities, cities, edifices, remarkahl(3 animals, fruits, 
trees, and plants; and although they arc not all equally elegant 
as specimens of art, nor cfjually iiidispcnsahle as accumpanimenbv 
to the text, they appear to us to add materially to llie intrinsic 
value, and still more to the popular utility of the hook. We al- 
lude to this point the more seasonably, while the title lies before 
us, because it is one of the distinctive indications of the system 
generally adopted by Mr. Coodrich, and one which, under cir- 
cumstances of discretion and fidelity, we believe has been, and 
may be rendered much further, the instrument of effecting no 
small good in its way. Fidelity, we say ; for unless the engraver 
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l)e made to understand what ho undertakes to illustrate, it is hard- 
ly to he expected that the pupil will be essentially inslructcd, 
however much amused, by his efforts. For all the purposes of 
information, we should esteem a coj)y of that accurate draught 
JlpoUyim^ a Single Combat with Christian — from the wood 
cuts in Pilgrim’s Progresj? of the seventeenth century, much 
more, as a representation of some of our Western Indians, than 
most of the original sketches of llie same doubly unfortunate 
])eoj)le which have in lime past held grim possession of some of 
the school books we wot of. 

"riie author of this work, in reference to tlic system of illustra- 
tion so jmliciously adopted by himself, Tins |)rolited by his obser- 
vations abroail, to notice tlv*. popularity and success of tlie same 
plan, in the case particularly of almost all the valuable books of 
travels, natural history, and other works on subjects admitting of 
visible nrjireseiitations, rec(!ntly issued from tlie Ilrilish p?*ess. 
'file truth is, that no v(‘rb.'il description can convey, especially 
to the mind of readers at an age not competent to a|)|)reciate the 
force of language, an image of a wild animal, a costume, a tree, 
or an edifice, so distinct or so imjiressive as will be the inevita- 
ble elVect of a tolerable, ami especially of an elegant wood cut. 

Put tlie (|ucslion may arise, how far the subjects themselves, 
wliich chiefly require this incidental aid, arc suitable ones for a 
work of this d(Jscri[»1ion ; for, as we have already intimated, these 
embellishments, while they certainly would ojierate as a douceur 
to that large class of young readers (we should harilly say stu- 
dents,) whose best relish for information is in its immediate ex- 
citement, are much more worthy of serious consideration to the 
critic as illustrating the theory of instruction which they accom- 
])any, and embody in jialpable feature and form. Was it pro- 
per, then, to intruduce these subjects, so. extensively as our au- 
thor has done, into a f>ysleiu of universal geography ? Here, for 
example, are between thirty and forty of his large, ami often 
very closely printed pages, occiijiicd with what he entitles a 
general view of the western states. This is additional nut only 
10 the political, physical, and statistical geography, strictly so 
termed, of each state by itself, but also in many cases, to mat- 
ter thus previously introduced under the same head and upon the 
same subjects. Here are the boundaries and extent, the moun- 
tains, the valleys, the riv’^ers, natural jnotluctions, minerals, face 
of the country, &c., &c., of Illinois, JMichigan, and the other 
separate sections; and then not only have we the same points 
handled over again, but (luitc an account of the food and ilrink, 
the diseases, the amusements, and at more length than either of 
these, the manners and character, supposed to belong to the 
people of that part of the country at large. The author has 
contrived even to introduce in his ^ notes the very graphic and 
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quite detailed sketches which Mr. Flint furnishes in his Geogra- 
phy and his *<'^ren Vears Residence,” of the various inodes and 
perils of navigating the AJississippi, the dialect of the boatmen, 
and the characteristics of emigration from the Fast, together with 
that writer’s fine dcs(?ription of a camp-niceling among the moun- 
tains of 'rennessee ; and also some ol Audubon’s best anecdotes, 
in his best style, of the riile-sports of Iventueky, and the curious 
practice of regulating among the people of the fronticu’S. For the 
better setting forth of our author’s spirit of compilation, we give 
place to tlie ornithologist’s account of harhing off .S'(juirrelSy^* 
a s])ecimen of which rare amusement he witnesseil near Frank- 
fort, the j)erformer being the celebrated Daniel Hoone. 

“Wo walkt'cl out unU fnlloweil till* rocky niiiri^'ins itu: Kentucky 

river, until \vc reaclietl u piece cjf* Hat laud tliickly coverctl with black waluut>t, 
oaks, and iiickories. As llie general mast was a good one tliat year, s(|niiTcl 3 
were seen gambolling on every tree around us. My com[)aMion, a stout, bale, and 
athletic dnssed in a boiiie.sptiii buiitiiig shirt, bare leggetl and rnoccassined, 

carried a long and lieavy rifle, which, as he was loading it, he said iiad proved 
eflicient in all his former undertakings, and whicli he hoped would not fail on 
tliis occasion, us he felt pr<»ud to show me his skill. 'I'lie gun w'as wiped, the 
powder measured, the hall palchc-d with six hnndrtal thread linen, and the 
charge sent home witli a hickory rod. \Vc moved not a step from the |)lace, for 
the hcpiirreJs w-ere so numerous that it was unnecessary to go after them, lloon 
pointed to <ir,e of these animals whicl. had ohser\c:d us, and was crouched on 
a branch about fifty ])aces distant, and hade me mark well wdierc the hall 
Hlundd hit. lie raised his ])iecc gradually, until the luuid (that being the name 
given by the Kentuckians to the .s/g/r/) of the barrel was brought to a line w'illi 
tlie S|)ol he intended to hit. 'fhe whip-like report resounded through the woods 
and along the hill in repeated echoes. Jmlge of my surprise, when 1 perceived 
that the ball had hit the piece of the bark immediately beneath the scpiirrel, and 
shivered it into splinters, the concussion produced l;y w liicli, had killed the ani- 
mal, and sent it whirling through the .*ir, as if it had been blown up by tlie ex- 
plosion of a powder niuga^iiie.’' 

The siiuHing of a candle with a hall, the traveller first had an 
opportunity of seeing ivjur the banks of Green lliver. On reach- 
ing the place, he says, — 

“ I was welcomed by a dozen tall stout men, who told me they were cxercis- 
ing, for the purpose of enabling them to shoot by night at the reflected light 
from the eyes of a deer or wolf, by torch light, of which 1 shall give you an ac- 
count somewhere else. A fire was blazing near, the smoke of which rose curl- 
ing among the thick foliage of the trees. At a distance that reiuUrred it scarce- 
ly distinguishable, stood a burning candle, as if intended as an ofl'ei iiigto the 
goddess of night, but w hich in fact was only fifty yards from the spot on whicli 
wc stood. One man was within a few yards of it, to watch the elfects of tlic 
shots, as well as to light the candle should it chance to go out, or replace Yt 
should the shot cut it across. Each marksman shot in his turn. Some never hit 
either the snuff or the candle, and were congratulated with a loud laugh ; while 
others actually simlfedthe candle without putting it out, and were reciimpensed 
for their dexterity by numerous hurrahs. One of them who was jiarticularly ex- 
pert, was very fortunate, and snufled the candle three limes out of seven, whilst 
all the other shots either put out the candle, or cut it imincdialely under the 
light.” 

The following passage of Mr. Flint’s notes of tlie camp-meet- 
ing, will bear repetition in ^is place. 
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« The line of tents is pitched ; and the relifyioiis city jjjrows up in a few hours 
under the trees, beside the stream. L.am})s are hiiniy in lines ainonf^ tlic branches; 
and tlie effect of their ;flarc upon the suiTotiiidiiig' forest is as of maf^ic. Tlie 
scenery of the most brilfuiiit theatre in the worlil, is a paiiitiniLC ordy for children, 
compare<l willi it. Meantime the innltitiides, with tlie hiffliest excitement of 
social feelinjif addeil to the; jceiieral enlliusiasin of expectation, pass fVoni tent to 
tent, and interchanjre apostolic irrcTetiiif^s and eiiibraci^s, and talk of the coming; 
solemnities, 'fheir coffee ami tea arc prepared, and their supper is finished. Ky 
tills time the moon, (for they take thought, to appoint the mcetiiij^ at the proper 
time of the mo«.n) he^jins to hhow its disk, above the dark summits of the moun- 
tains; and a few stars arc seen jiflinimcrinj^ Ihrouj^h the intervals of the branches, 
'riic wliole constitutes a temple worthy of the {rraiuleur of (iod. An old man, 
in a dress of the ([uaintesl simplicity, ascends a ])latform, wipes the dust from 
his spfOiacK s, and in a voice of suppressed enioliun, j^ives out tlie hymn, of 
which the whole asscmhled niiiltitiide can recite the w'ords, — and an air, in 
wliicli every voice can join. We, should deem poorly of the heart that would 
not lliilll, as Ihtr soni** is heard, like the ‘sound of many waters,* echoing among; 
the lolls and mountains.*’ 

'riu; compiler of (he Geop’aphy considers the Kentiickijin cha- 
r.'ieU'r Uu*- pervadiiijj; one of the west, and Ikj irivi's (he following 
skelcli of it, which in.iy ho lakeii as a spt'ciinen of liis own style. 

“It is a hiancli of that of \ irsfinia, modified by a more adventurous, hut se- 
clutled lile. The Kentuckian is hoUt :n his hcarin.sj;, and lofty in his port ; but 
Ills vlij*iiity is dashed with humotir and g;aiety. lie has a dei^ree of modest as- 
surance, tlial heUmi^s to men who are satisfied with their own (jualiiiealions. lie 
deems himself e<p(al to any man, and the uhstract conception of a superior, ne- 
ver occurred to him. lie never mars his forliiiies by an idle distrust of himself; 
he hellexes himself capable of accoiiiplishin.!^ any tiling, ami the belief renders 
liiiii so. Hospitality and g^enerosity, wlflcli art! virtues in common men, are none 
ill tiiO Kentuckian; tiny are tlie en'oet of his impulses, a part of liis instinct. 
He is not j^iveii to (iil.sehotid, (or he is not accessible to fear. He is courteous 
with the civil, and with the ui^q-enlle ho is also frtiward. He will figlil for any 
cause or for no cause*, hut he will not commence the cjuarrel. His pritle is a 
part of hi.s life, and he defends it ; his honour is the best of his posse ssions, and 
he .Sliders no eneroaehiiieiil. In one respect lie i.s unfortunate; he lias not 
I iioiii^h to do ; there are no Indians to be hunted, or fore.sts to be cleareil; the 
Country i.s a garden, tlm* proprietor rich, and his restless spirit is sometimes urged 
l>y ennui into the borders of dissipation.” 

If i(. b(* addcil, that eiglilcoii pages of this general view of the 
western slates are taken up with cuts anil descriptions of its na- 
tural lii^lory, our readers will have an idea of that principle, run- 
ning through Ihc whole of this work, which has leil to the intro- 
duction of so much mwWs^v foreign^ as the compilers of the old 
systems of geography would say, to the business and name of the 
V'dume. It is very well for amusement — j)erha|)s they would 
add — very well for excitement, but how does it concern the 
science? Or as the mathematician asked as to the poetry — what 
does it prove? How shall wc reconcile a critical disquisition on 
the musical taste of tlie Italians, sucli as Mr. Ooodricli has furnish- 
ed, with the scheme and design of a geography ? 

For ourselves, we have no licsilatioii in deciding this matter 
with the compiler of the system Ixdbrc us. The objection, if it 
implies any thing, implies too much. •It goes upon the principle 
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of limiting the range of the geographer to a literal description of 
the earth and that interpretation of his privileges would be 
equally contrary to custom and reason. Geographers, indeed, 
have all gone astray. The only diflerence between them in this 
particular, from Ptolemy down to Myers, is to be found in the 
length of the tether of which they have severally given them- 
selves the scope. Pinkerton and Guthrie, for a long time the 
highest standards, as well as Dr. Morse, who a])pcars to have fol- 
lowed them closely in his compilations, went beyond their pre- 
decessors in the latitude of their design and the license of their 
mode of ])ursuing it; hut not further than their successors, and 
especially the great French savnnt^ .Maltc-lJrun, have gone be- 
yond them. Thus have the confines of the science been gradual- 
ly enlarged by custom, until the student, instead of restricting 
his researches to a literally superficial survey of the physical face 
of the earth, descends with his more venturous guide of modern 
times, into its penetralia and arcana, mounts with him the ambi- 
ent atmosphere, and anon rt;turns to investigates the philosophy, 
as well as to observe the phenomena of the elements. Pursuing 
the same system in political geography, he there learns not only 
the artificial divisions and Institutions of society and government, 
but the origin of both, and the eifect of both, in the circiiinstanccs 
which constitute and modify what is called national and sectional 
character. 

We arc aware, when we justify an author who has carried (he 
liberal system here explained vSo far as the volume before us indi- 
cates, that it makes the science in question one of vast compass ; 
or rather, we may say, that it gives up the boundaries of the 
science, undefined and indefinable, to the* discretion and even 
imagination of the author. It looks, indeed, to a revolution — a 
reformation, let us add — in geography, congenial to the catholic 
spirit which at the present day vitalizes more and more all the 
systems of science, after having struggled for so many centuries 
against the precedence of rules, the prejudice of antiquity, and 
the dogmatism of scholastic dicta. The same revolution has 
taken place in physiology, in chemistry, in logic, in poetry; and 
the changes in either the politics or religion of the world at large 
since the middle ages, liavc hardly been either more considera- 
ble or more signal than all of these. 

The most important variations between the plan of the geo- 
grapliy before us and its predecessors, in reference to the subject 
just alluded to, consists in the amount of its zoology, and of its 
commentary on the manners and character of the various people 
of the earth. As regards the latter^ the propriety of introducing 
something upon these topics, will perhaps admit of no contro- 
versy ; the only question will be — whether that something should 
be so much and so minutc~as much on the character and man- 
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ncrs of the English, for example, as upon all other subjects to- 
gether relating to the geography of that country. Here is a spe- 
cimen, in the account of an English nobleman^s mode of passing 
his lime, which the finthor furnishes in one of his foot notes. We 
take the latter part of it: — ^ 

“ Hut parliament at length is up, London gaiety ends, 

* And tradesmen, with long hills, and longer faces, 

Sigh as llic post-boys fasten on llic traces.’ 

“ Every one who has the least pretensions to fashion, hastens from town, as if 
the ])laguc or cholera moi bus had suddenly made their appearance in its popu- 
lous streets. As Lord llyron says, 

‘ The English winter — ending in July* 

To recommence in August — now was done, 

•Tis the postillions’ paradise ; wheels fly; 

On roads east, south, north, west, there is a run.' 

**Thc Morning Post announces the departure of tlic noble lord and his family 

for his seat in the county of , as the shooting-season is about to commence. 

His lordship, however numerous his estates, gives the preference to that wlierc 
the best sport cun he fiirnishcd. But to enliven tiie sniitiifle of the country, a 
select and Humorous party of his fashionable, and sporting friends arc invited to 
join him. Dukes and dntches'ses, earls ami countesses, foreigners of distinction, 
Greek counts, and Polish princes, sporting characters, men of talent and litera- 
ture, or wlio wish to pass for such ; wits, poets, and hangers on of every descrip- 
tion, and tVecpiciitly the last celebrated acp'css or singer, wlio lias consented to 
warble a few notes at an enormous expense, all follow in his train; some to 
amuse, and some to he amused, some to kill time, and others to kill birds; for- 
tune-hunters and fox-hiiiUcrs, some from the love of gaming, and others from 
the love of game. A French cook, an ftalian confectioner, anil a German courier 
have been sent down to prepare for the recejjlioii of the guests. 'I’lie country 
fifiuires and their wives look out anxiously for the arrival of the nobleman and 
his I.ondon train ; the ladies, in hopes of seeing the ia’>t f.oiulon fisliions and Lon- 
don airs, gay breakfasts, and county halls; the gentlemen in tile more substan- 
tial expectation of good dinners and choice wines. The villagers rejoice at see- 
ing the curling smoke once more ascend from the chimneys of the great house. 
The game-keepers clean their rusty fire-locks tind shot hells. Tlie grooms look 
well to the condition of their stud, and the gardener's arrange their hot-houses, 
conservatories, and pine.ric.s,^for my lady’s approbation. The fasnily seal of an 
Englisli nobleman, usually combines ancient grandeur with modern elegance. 

'flic ])rincipal entries are guarded by g.utes of solid iron, with porlei’s lodges 
constructed with much taste ; sometimes castellated to suit the architecture of the 
house itself, ru* low Grecian buildings with rows of marble pillars, entwined with 
jasmine and roses. 'I'he avenue winds through the park, wliich is a vast eiiclo- 
Mire, frequently twenty miles in circumference, and adorned with scattered 
clumps of noble trees, oaks which are the growth of centuries, 

‘ And oaks, as olden as their pedigree, 

• Told of their sires, a tomb in every tree.’ 

“ Summer-houses, cotloge-ornees, and temples are scattered in every direc- 
tion. Perhaps a noble river w'iiuls its course through the grounds, with w'oodecl 
bkiiks sloping dow'iiwards to its brink ; or a broad transparent lake with islands 
and pleasure-boats, adds to the variety of the scciu ry. Numcioiis herds ol' deer 
may be seen lying under the furest-trecs, stariliiig at the slightest soundi and 
sweeping by to hide themselves in the thickest shade. 'I'heii there are gardens 

with heated-walls, shrubberies ami plantations of vast extent, green-houses and 
hot-houses, graperies, pineries, and aviaries. But little rural beauty is enjoyed 
by the proprietor of the estate. The flowers have faded, and the leaves grown 
yellow with the autumnal tint, before fasliion permit him to pay any IciigcJiened 
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vis'it^ to liis country scat. Within the mansion there are lonpf stiitos of rooms, 
furnished with all ihi^ refinement of iiKKlerii luxiii y, turkey carpels, low oUri- 
mans, damask hantpiii^s, and walls draped with silk, and ])annclefl with mirrors ; 
statues, vas<‘s, ainl raialehihras, tables of nmsaic anil or-mohi ^ Ionic jcalleries, 
and huice Indis wiiieh retain a more ancient and feudal ^iste; the walls honicwith 
family -poMiaits, di-scemled from jci^iieralioiis lonjc since p:iK'>ed away, harons in 
steel, and ladies in antii|ue court -dresses; jtid'^i s in ermiiu-, and n*ener:ds in ar- 
Tnonr; heanlit s tiom the iieiic'd of Vandyke and Sir l*eli r Ia-Iv; liviiuenily min- 
gled wiili paiMtini-s from still greater masters; Clamle l.onaines, 'rillans, and 
Salvators. It might he llionght from the heterogeneous mixture of guests ass(Mii> 
bled at the iiohlemaii’s villa, tliat little harmony woold siihsist among tlu'in. Hut 
there is one iide ohserviil hy tile host which is seldom hrokeii iii upon, lie 
never interferes witli the pursuits of his guests, but leaves them to follow the 
bent of llieir own iudinations whetber grave or gay. 

“ I’be man of literature and the sporlsiuan, follow tbeir respective tastes un- 
disturbed. Here is a library for the studious,^ imislc-roorns for tlic lover of bur- 
Tuouy; for the connoisseur there is the gidleryMif jjaiutings, and liilliaidsfor llioso 
who prefer that umiiseiueut. Horses ready saddled are at the disposal of all wlif> 
wish for extrclsc; and minievoiis servants arc ready to attmid the call of tbi;se 
who remain in tbeir apartments, and prefer tbeir own society to that of others. 
If the morning is fine, and filled for the enjoyment of the chase, bis lordship 
ri.ses bctiines, and joins the .sportsmen. 'I'bc court now ])resents an animated 
scene; there are g'ame-kcepers; gentlemen in sbooling-juckets or liuntiiig-coats; 
grooms giving gentle exercise to the bnnlers; grey-lmiinds in leashes; poinlers, 
&c. A substantial breakfast is spread for the keen .apptdite of llui sportsmen, 
'rlic .side-tables are coverctl with game, cokl meal and wine. A hasty bi eakfasl 
is interrupted by the slirill blast of the born. 'I'be biintsinan rides n»iind at tlm 
head of his yelping pack of fox-boiiiuls, cracks his whip, and calls eacli *log to 
order by name, 'I'lie nobleman and bis s])oiting gnesls burry out, m.ouni t'iu.ir 
hunters, and gallop after the bounds. Ihit if llie morning is «lark and rainy, ami 
no sport can be enjoyeil out of doors, other aiim.siMnents are re.snrteil to. 'flu* 
breakfast-room is tilled wiili idlers and loungers. The first int^-resling inoMUMit 
is the arrival of the newspajiers and ktt(!rs. 'rbe eagerness with vvbicli tin; bag 
is opened, aiul the avidity with wliicli its coiiteiiis are receiveil, would load one 
to susjiect, that wln rever the guests may have slrayeii, tbeir ibougbls arc in 
Londoi). As liis lordship enjoys the same liberty that [le leaves to bi.s guests, be 
probably passes the niorniiig in his apartment, receives his steward, looks over 
bis bills, listens to the conijilaints of liis tenantry, or consults with bis architect 
ill regard to the i-i-pairing or embellisliiiig bis iiiaiiMoii. fK'i'iiaps an hour at bil- 
liards, or a visit to the stables, pu.sses away llie time till luncheon, where the 
ladies meet to eat, and the gentlemen to look at ifJem, for no true gourniaml 
will spoil his dhiner hy an intervening meal. Hut the dinner hour in the country 
is the time for sociability, when Kiiglisli re.serve lliaws, when the company meet 
together fivobably for tlie first time in the day, and the courteous host presides 
at his table with the cares of the morning erased from bis blow. 

“The large ball is brilliantly lighted up, and a cbeeiful fire blazes in the grate. 
The tables and sideboard shine in all the luxury of massive golil plali*, with llic 
family arms i niblazoneil in every direction, 'flic refined Krench cookery is min- 
gled with moie solid fare for tiie liiingry sportsman and the county sipiiiv. 'I'lie 
COiivcr.salion sparkles like the cbumpaigne; and brllliaiil wit, wbicb laid be^ii 
corked up all day, now /low.s uuciieeked. lii the evening, the long suite of 
ri^oms are in a blaze of light, and tlie delicate exoiics of the Conservatory shining 
in the light of the lamps produce a kiiidof ariilicial summer. Music and dancing, 
cavils anil conversatitin are rcsoric-il lo by turns. 'I'be spi)i'tsiiii.-ii ri-couiit tlii-ir 
feats; the gourmand discusses the merits of the dinner, the politicians sit in a 
nook apart, calculating upon the probabifuies of u continent.il war. 'I'lie com- 
pany usually disperse, by riiuliiigbt, the ladies to recruit tbeir looks for the next 
London season, the gentlemen lo recruit tbeir stixiiglb for the next pbeusunt 
battue^ or fo.\-cbase. When the sporting season is over, the guesks disperse, and 
his hM^iip is left at liberty to disf ose of his time, cither in remaining to ciilti- 
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vate tlifi acquaintance of his rouiilry neighhoiirs, or in visiting his other estates, 
'fhe Chris! mas IVsllvitlos hriiiji; a rtuiewal of counlry f^aicty. A toor to the con- 
tinent fVcruienlly <lis])osfs of the rctnuining months till politics and pleasure re- 
call till* noble lord Ut London.” 

Now, hero WO liaVc tako.n our nulhor at the worst; there arc 
very few j)ass:i«;es of deseription in his volume so detailed as the 
one \\e liave given. Ihit even undfr llie aspect which this ex- 
tract throws u|)()n his book — as a popular one, elegantly writtem, 
and well Jilted to amuse not less than to instruct — we should he 
willing to say much in his I'avour. To state the case in its most 
unfavourable term, if all this matter which the hook comj)riscs 
in th(i way of illustrative anecdote and fine writing, were of no 
sort of service to the strict design of the geography ; if it could 
only he ajiproved as a s|)rightly miscellany, and fully introduced 
with tlie mere view of relieving the tedinm or increasing the 
interest of tlie main work, still we should oJlbr a plea in its de- 
fence, rather than in its bar. Nay, though we might like more 
of the seieiic.o, or might not, we doubt much if we should hate 
one jot of the coiuliment which makes thus much of it agreeable 
to all guests, and tolerable even to those who have least relish 
for a inatter-of fact dish. 

Wr. have great faith in the doctrine of making a hook, upon 
whatever sulijeol — iu hr. reitdahle. It was a shrewd remark of 
the most popular miscellaneous writer of the times, in reference 
to a very sensilih^, iudecal uno?fc(iptiotial)le production of another 
author in emintmt e.steem with the public; ‘‘Sir, it is very true, 
no fault can he found with it ; hut 1 am myself in fivour of a 
work wliicli is written to he not crillcisedy l)iit read.'** It would 
have been easier for the aiithor of onr geograjihy to follow 
out his original project of a compilation from JMalt.e-15ruu and 
liell, than it has Ijeen to do what he has done; ami there would 
then have been no difyiule about the teclinical jirojjriety of his 
system. Hut wouhl he have communicated as much information, 
relative to his science, to as many readers? ami would it have 
been reniemhereil as long, cither on account of its clearness or 
its interest? We think not. And although, therefore, it should 
he granted, that all the anecdote in these foot notes, and all the 
fine writing in the le\t,Uj)on travelling, amusements, and curiosi- 
ties, is strictly supererogatory, yet should we count such accom- 
paniment most essentially promotivc, not^only of the professed 
design of this work — which is utility, in itself always ilesirable, 
by jneans of a ])opiiIarit.y in itself at least harmless — hut of the 
pro|)er ilesign of any work intended to convey in the smallest 

comi)ass, the most, knowledge of the subjeet-mallcr, to be best 

understood, most widely read, and longe.st remembered. Maltc- 
Brun himself might find more of the science in his own book 
than ill this, and might therefore as a scholar feel even more in- 
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terest in it; and the same may be true of such other individuals, 
.here and there, as call themselves critics, and perhaps arc such 
in the science; hut the people, after all — Ihc great mass of the 
community — lliosc who are to l)C allraclcd to a sul)ject in the first 
instance, and wliowill rely upon only one hook, perhaps, on the 
same subject — these, we say, arc after all, in a oastj like this, both 
yonr most grateful j)uj)ils and your host critics. The true ques- 
tion to he decided, then, is, wc repeat it, for it implies a principle 
of cardinal importance to all literature, not whether any particular 
passages, independently considered, might liavc been spared ; but 
whether any consideraI)lc amount of all this kind of matter, in 
the aggregate — the running accompaniment, with the variations 
— can he fairly said to be of more detriment as a violation of the 
artificial propriety of the ancient school, than of benefit as part 
of a complete work designed to be extensively and permanently 
useful. 

But let iis not he understood to value cither tlic natural his- 
tory contained in this geography, or the commentary on manners 
and character, only as recommendalions of the strict subject mat- 
ter in the way of interest. They clearly possess a positivci sci- 
entific worth of their own, as a part of the system. Something 
of the latter topic is indeed admitted, as wc liave said, into all 
works in this department, and if something should be admitted, 
is it not belter to admit enough thoroughly to illustrate all the 
leading difierenccs in the character of llic various nations, with 
the causes and eflects of them to some extent, than barely to say, 
with the old writers, that the Spaniards are irascible- and liaugbty; 
the Knglish, proud ami brave; i.he Germans, jicrscvoriiig ami 
fond of hot stoves ; and the ^'ortli Arnerican Indians eopptu- 
colourcd (not true, by the way) and grateful, revengi'ful and 
blood-thirsty. Tliis is daubing a portrait with ft vengeance; and 
for all purpose of either pliilosophical or^jiopular interest, the 
painter did just as well iu economically repnjseuting Pharaoh 
and his hosis crossing the Bed Sea, by one universal amalgam 
of brick dust. 

Jf Ibe reader will refer once more to tbc extract wc have 
given, respecting tbc manners of the Knglisli nobleinfjn, let us 
ask whether a passage like that, considering its striking faillilul- 
ness to the life, and the light it throws collaterally upon many 
other points of interest, is not a model, so far as it goes, of wlial; 
a discjuisitioii on character, for a work of this kind, ought to be. 
Or take the following well drawn sketcli of the Knglish women, 

“There is nolliing in Kngiaml that strikes an American more forcibly Ilian 
the diflerence in the situation of women, tliere, and Iu*re. As he arrives in a 
vessel at Liverpool, he notices among the crowil, that press to the wharf, nearly 
as many women as men. These arc ofllie lower order, and mingle with the men 
as if tliere were no dislinctiun of sex. 'I'hey listen to the coarse jokes and rude 
oaths of tile multitude without shaivc, and as freely join in the laugh and retort 
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as if tlicy were sailors and porters. As the stranjycr passes alonf; through the 
town, lie sees a miiUitudc of women abroad, most of them without any other 
head-dress tlian a cap, and carryinfy bundles, or Jfoiniy in haste, as if on business. 
He jirocecd.s to the vcjjfctable market, and there he finds it almost exclusively 
attended by women; many of them with infants in tlieir arms, or laid on the floor 
at their side, 'fhe traveller proceeds on his way to Manchc.ster, and on tlie pub- 
lic hij^hway, in the meadows aiej fields, and in every street through which he 
passes, lie still sees women of the lower class abroad, attending to various occu- 
pations. Instead of shrinking from the gaze, a.s American women of the same 
class woulil do, they look the coachmen and passengers boldly in the face, and 
seem not a whit abashed at imjiertinent looks, and more impertinent speeches. 
At Manciie.stfr ami llirminghain tlic women are seen engaged in various kinds 
of severe bodily labour: not nidy are the manufactories filled wdth them, but in 
some instanci.s they tlrivo tlic horses :dtached to the drays, work iron in the 
smithies, aiul shovel co.d to feed the fire.s of the ^team engines. 'I'hese women 
arc in the constant habit of mixing with tlic men, and it is perfectly obvious Unit 
they can possess no pait of tlie tltflieacy and inode.sly, wliicli arc so common, and 
so ncaily uiiiver.sal, among tlic liumliler classes of temaies in our country. 

“ ’rben' i.s a c<»i rc.s|jondeMt diirerencc in tlic condition of the female.s of the 
higlu r elassi's of Kngiaml ami America. I'lic women of tlie middle ranks, a.s well 
a.s the ladie.s of tpiality in England, are more accustomed to mix freely in the 
socii-ly «)f the other sex. 'fheir lives are le.ss secluded, less domestic. The mar- 
ried lairM s, in particular, are le.ss confined to the society of their husband.s, and 
often mingle in matters of husine.s.s, which are here left exclusively to men. If 
the Engh.sh females are therefore better acquainted with the world,’ they are in- 
ferior to ours in dt lic:;cy. The rules of ileconim in their state of society are 
.somew'bal relaxed, and tojiic.s vvliich here would be considered improper, arc 
freely discu.ssed or alluded to, as legilimuic themes of couversulion, between the 
sexes, there. 

“ Hut if our ladies have the advantage in natural delicacy, wc must admit that 
in artificial reiiiieir.ent, those of England surpass them. 'riit:ir education i.s more 
liioi'oiigh; their accomplishments more numerous ami perfect. In the ait of con- 
versation they e.\c('l, ami bestow upon fashionable society that exquisite poli.sli 
which is never found here.” 

Ami Ilow ran a full conception of the Eiiirlish character be con- 
veyed — an imperfect one is much worse than none at all — with- 
oui even those disagreeable traits in the national manners which 
make the ohscitra of the picture? Hence, while a note on one 
j)age furnislies the bi^st account of Afiiuicks’’ wc have ever 
seen — evidently from the pen of an accurate eyc-^vilucss — the 
next ])resents us an amusing, though revolting, description, from 
tlie English papers, of a boxing-match — a scene which is hardly 
less an “incarnation of John 13ull,^’ than is even an Englisli 
rnoby according to our author. 

It is to be remcmljercd lluit there is a vast crowd about the ring which is 
rjeared in this w'ay. I'he amateurs make a regular unset upon them, and although 
it is taken as a jest, there is no luck of heavy blows. It is fur a mument a scene 
of the greatest uproar, after wdiich every one takes his place. I'lie figlit seems 
.not to have been one of the most desperate one.s, though perhaps it is a fair spe- 
cimen of a battle by people under the grade of tlie professors. It was between 
deaf Davis and a featlicr-hed maker named English. 

“ Round 1. The deaf-one had hardly put himself into an .attitude when he 
went to work like u hamnier-maii and floored English like a shut flat upon his 
back. 

** 2. The feather-bed hero before he could look round him again received 
three faecrs in suecession and was again floored. 
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“ 3. Eng’Vish came up g-amcly to the scratch, when Davis punished him in all 
directions and put in such a blow over one of his peepers that he was positively 
electrified, lie put up his arm to feel if he had not lost his head, turned his 
back and W'as stopped only l»y the ropes. Here Davis caujifhi his adversary and 
once more levelled him. * Take liiin away,’ rang^ from all parts of the ring, * he 
will be killed.’ 

“4. Contrary to all expectation, the ‘feather-bed maker* was not stich a flat 
as he seemed; lie met Davis like a trump, and after a terrific rally Davis was hit 
down almost stuiseless. 

“5. English put a new face, or rather one of another colour, on Davis; he 
milled him from one end of the ring to the other, and by a flooring bit, levelled 
the dciif-one in his native dust. 

“ 6. Davis again took tlu* lead, and nobbed the feathered hero to a stand still; 
when English in turn gave him a bit that was almost a finisher, on the knowledge 
box. 

“ 7. 'rhis round was fighting ‘ with a vengeance.* I’he claret ran in streams 
from both their mugs. Davis was floored, and bii being called, said to bis second 
‘ be could not stand.’ It was over in twelve minutes.” 

Il, is but just to lake this occasion of saying, that our author^s 
tlelincatinns of oliaractci* possess in a remarkable degijree I be me- 
rit of impartialitj", as \v(dl as of liveliness and correclnt‘ss. He 
professes himself, in his preface, unconscious of any other in- 
fluence in portraying them, than the love of truth; and we are 
free to say, that our own examination, though a somewhat 
jealous one, has rather confirmed our previous opinion as to the 
existence of this important tpiafificalion in llic pr(‘sent case, fjct 
us corroborate our judgment by the aid of evidence of his own 
coining. Kow true, and j'ct how fair, is all this commentary on 
the New Kngland character: 

“ Tlicy liave a caution that prevails in all things, and they seldom answer 
directly an abrupt question, without knowing why it is a.skcd. 'J’liey have; the 
impress of Eranklin; I'oor Richard’s niaxiiiis of thrift fall upon a congenial soil, 
and no proverbs are oflcncr quoted, or more followed.* They arc like Eiauklin, 
to a great degree inventive in practical things, anti far the greater number of in- 
vt:ntioiis ill the patent office, are from New England. It is jieculiar to these peo- 
ple that they are .seldom found without a pocket knife, wliicli they use with tlex- 
terily; and boys at school are freqneiilly .seen t«7//74//«g, or ctiUing wood into 
some shape, foi\ji wind mill or other toy. It is a universal trait, and it is saitl tlK-it 
a gentleman in Havana wlio invited a large company to dine, gave each man 
from New England a shingle to cut, that they might not carve lus furniture. 

“ The situation of the females marks a high state of society, 'fheir employ- 
ment is always domestic, and within the house, and they arc never seen engaged 
in any agricultural occupations with men, as in ulmo.sl every otlier country. Tlie 
origin of the people of New England may he traced in their scriptural names, 
and there are others that wouliL not have been without lioiionr even in the days 
of Cromwell, as the prefi.xcs of Relief, llopestill, AVaitstill, Mercy, Rejoice, 
Makepeace, Thankful, and Silence, which are still common names. In retired 
spots there is much of the ancient simplicity of cliaracter, and the patriarchs who 
may there be found with a numerous offspring arouiul them, are worthy of the 
following description, wdiich was made for a peasant in the Alps. 

“ ‘ Thy liumhlc virtues* hospitable home. 

And spirit patient, pious, proud, and free; 

'i'hy self-respect grafted on innocent thoughts; 

Thy days of hcalthi and nights of sleep, tliy toils 
By danger dignified, yet guiltless; hopes 
Of cheerful old agas and a quiet grave; 

And thy grand children’s love for epitaph.’ 
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** One of the first traits ilcvclopetl In the New Enprlaml character is, if not a love 
of frain, at least a disposition to trallic. It rominciices at an early aj^o, and chil- 
dren at school not only exelian.Lfe or ‘swap* knives, and other tliin.ifs, hnt make 
lotteries, in which tlie. prizes arc* paid in j'inj>^crhrcad and raisins, and which leave 
a little profit to the inana^^i-r and ]»roprietor. 'I'he fanners too, thonj^h not the 
most industrious kind, sennetimes hrinj^ up hoises and cattle for a * swap* to the 
villai*'e inn; and the tin-pc dlars, w^iosi* wheels are in evei y road in the United 
States, are to a man IVoia New l''n:>;'land. 

“ Another trait of cleiiach-r is the reafline**s with which the people of New 
Knicland admit the ( {jnalily of all iin ii witli t liemselves, and the steadiness with 
which llu‘y deny both in theoiy and pracdci* that any are superior. It would 
raise a tempest in the lireri'il even of a f-nvdi* donu >.t‘ic, to a'^lc for her rnistresSf 
nor would she !)«■ satisfied to he* c died a servant or even a domestic. is the 

word hy which servants I’eccjneih- tlnir pride wMli ^lielr Inierest, or ein[)loyment, 
as it denciles, that thoiieli liie a-.'isl:iiils, they are Ihe ecpials c;f tlieir c-mployers- 
A forelii;ner ]>rol)aldy fimls some ‘ground for d's'- itisl'a'-iioii on the score of do- 
mestic’s, for ami'.ii'V h-.!' c‘-u ive.s it is a ‘-•dij'-et c.f nn;ve;s:d ccMiiplaint at home; 
the lie.st s-nants .'i:e I'.'', ‘.lisis, v Iio lia. e hveu more frtin'd'.ar with liio distinction 

C)1 clasii’s. 

Aful flO’.V I.d ; S'-I: Jllud IliM* « d* i linSO IHl ■! ])]k 1.S(\S ol* AmC- 

{‘haiMc.i' r ‘.vhi. ii foiMVv'i* •ivrili r.s Iri vtt coiMMioiiiy ('onipoiintlcd 
info o!i(' iii'!is''rinili>.;lo yvoiLiMl nnn;irk, lh;if ihu Auicriciiiis have 
no i!lt;n:.>:lcr ai. all: 

“ ‘ ft is ii!i l\ls I'laislaiicm ih. it the ])!.u;le.r is tlie !>c’st kc,own. lie is there* indc- 
pcMidimi of all and cir*'ut;ist mci*-,, ‘asfi^t: as Natuie fust made man,* and 

rncM'e pciweiftil than it is si'.e for men to h<‘* — havipj;* liule les'rainl upon his will 
bnl that of bis prutU’i.ee or b'.s s'-nso of jn->ticc. In New le.ii'laml and other 
‘ l'oi'ei>^n pads,* Ijc may siiMietimcs ha\e an air c;f een.-^tia'ml, ft;r ho is 
‘J.olty aiid ^o.lr to iiios,* \\h‘> lo\ i* liim not, 

Jhit t ) ali such as .sc-eL him swoel as suniiTier.* 

Yet in his own cotton-fi- M lie is lilmself, and what you see of him there you may 
consi(h-r (is \ie .sa_\ ) ic'enoiee. It yc>u are his e.ue.d, he tells you that his planta- 
tion is your own, and w liilc- _> f»n i.-main ii i.'t in all lliinji's hnt l!ie title deeds. 

Yon cannot stay too loi'.i^', or lai;»* tfO niucii tjt‘ the ciioico old wines.* 

“ Viri;inia appe ai-^ l.ke a in w st tlleil, not an old sVate. You pass no stone 
walls; bill lii dj;e, or cl d U’ rails, c'r w. ill led fences, if indeed 

any, on ihe iiiaui roa-.is. At llie roulh, a few bouse', thoui;;h ncit incorporated, 
are callial a town. If you vi ft a plantation, yon sliike oil’ the main road, up or 
down tlie banks of tl:e lon.^' rivers, tli.O run from ll: • we-.lern mr^mtains to the 
sea-coasl; or } ou mount into the rid;^e-fx». esi’-. Vxiu lev I a soiilaiy emotion, as 
yon liiul a house and (c'iit-buiidin,:;'s, on a spot cleurevl in tile niivldle of the woods, 
and snriounded hy broad wheal aiul cornfi,dds; not Iifti:eu tir twc.nly acres of 
arable land, but from one. to live liuiulrv d; not. tilleil b\ five or six biivvl men, 
but by from tliirty to oiu: or two Inindroil slaves: aiul in h.4r\v_bt time ale in mo- 
tion from twenty to fifty reapers, men, women, and cli'.ivlivn. 

“ ‘ As to the Tuamura f)f the Vlri^inians, they are a sallow, mercurial, liberal 
raCti; having iiincli of the nufti'i/cr in nwil.t, as well as tlie furltftr in re; aiiroud, 
extravai^ant in dress ; at home slinicliiuj:^ in bomc.spim ; the cbihireii of rioli 
jdanters iu)t disdaining* to wear clieek not ipiile tartan. They riile line horses; a 
W'callhy Umdlord keeping his saddle, his rae.ng, his earrlago, and his plough 
horses, distinct, 'rin y leaeh the ruling liorsvs to ])ace over their smooth sands, 
and dislike trotters ; rule withonl cruppers, and, about liome, willi une spur ; 
Ibiiiking witli Sir lliuhbras, that if tluy gel one sivle along, Ibc oilier will not 
hang usliank. Instead of a chaise, they u^e a chai;-, w liicli is very light, hut un- 
social, as they me usually single; and which, moreover, being without a top, ex- 
poses them to the wcallicr. Wiicicver the Yirt>iMians fjo, a slave or two moves 

behind as their shadow, to hold their horses, ^keir boots and pantaloons 
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at bed time, ami, if cold, to blow up the fire in tboir be«l-rooms with their 
mouths; bellows beioc;' i.mknrjwn in a slave .stale. 7VII arc fox-hunters, and duclc- 
shooters; so)nc k<’i parks of clec*r, and others a ilnckcr for llie season. As 
game is ])leiitfoiis ii«‘:ir tlirir enclosures, on a chnidy drl/zlyday, ora clear frosty 
night, when the houmls can scent the trail along tin; ((c\v, out start young lads 
and bring home tlie ])arlridge, the groundhog, the rabbit, and the o])oss\nn with 
her oflspiing not bigger than a bean clingii^g to lier teats in her false ])ouch. 
Formerly, there* was a small bounty given for each crow’s scalp, and they Wf re 
tak<‘n ii/[»art fi>r county taxes. Accustomed from boyhood to athletic sports, in 
an infinite series, the Virginians arc muscular and elastic in limb; and, leaving 
draughts, whist, backgammon, and chess, for the evening, they arc out at sfmg- 
fist, and slingdooi; »»r oiitjumping, or oiitnmning each other. L saw a young man 
betted upon, for live humlred dollars, at a foot race. Inde ed, everything is <lc- 
cided by a wager, 'fho \ irginiuns arc fierce marksmei^ and chielling is not dis- 
countenanced. 'fhey sometimes meet, and shoot at a target tor a lisli-tV\ . Fish- 
fries are held abijiil once in a fortnight, during the Irdi seaMin; when twenty or 
thirty m< n collect, to regale on whiskey, aiul IVesli fish, and stift crabs just out 
of their sloughs, c<*oketl under a spreailing tree, near a runn'iiig stream, by tlic 
slaves.’ ” ‘ 

'riui (Irsrrijdinii of ilso nintiiicrs niid ciirdorns of tl-.t; slave.'-, as 
well ii.s(>l'a!l tlie other I'oattiri'.'*; f>riln* sy .sti ui midi ]* which liii'y 
hc'lil ill hrmilag;{‘, was |)t‘rlKi[js tin; iiif.st. ditilciih pc/rtiiui of lh(.* 
aiilhor\s wlioh^ task, lit* lias at'tjoillvtl himself of it cxctccfling^ly 
well, and Wf rt'gji’td lliat oiir limits do nof j>eni)il ns to commend 
holh his inj.v.!nnil3' ami his indi:>lry !»y further cxtr.mts. Thus 
much of liis cumn.u’ulary on niannms and charnclcj*, which \V(‘ 
considi'r, on tlu’. whole, hy far tin.* oust iwcr intvudtictMl within 
our know led into any i!;oog;raj»Jiy, nr iiidctal into nuy oih.*r 
single hook. Of the natural liisttny? of Vvhlch a largo proportioii 
relates only to lliis eonlineni, of the .«ann,‘ remarks may h(‘. 

made. JSot. to repoad w lial has hoi n sai I on our Iasi lojnc, as to 
the leliof it giv(‘s to the hoaviei* mailers of the sciimce, — and not 
to lay stress on the author’s .’-nggi*stion lliat. tho.se Zijological lU;- 
tails w’ill he new and flurvjhrr impoidanl to many of his read- 
ers, — we thifik it suiricient to jiistily their iiilrudtielion, that they 
arc; gi'opjiajdileally indispmisable in many '.'^a SOS ; and IhaL in other 
cases when? tlicy arc not SO, Ihoy ar(3 slill as atliiiissihle, at least, 
as part, of a desc.ri])tio{i of the earth, as an account, of its antiqui- 
ties and its curiosilies. Our autlmr ingeniously observes, that.no 
landscape is jierfect w'ithout the birds and f|uadriiped.s accustomed 
to liover in the air or to range in the fields; that the climate of a 
country cannot he fully umh'istood williout a know ledge of the 
peculiar animals wliich live under it; and that even manners afid 
customs are in many ijistances eventually illustrated, ns in the 
case of the Laplander and the Arab, iw an explanation of tlie 
qualities oI‘ certain dome.slic animals, 'riiere is more force in 
some of tliese suggestions than in others; and one of them would 
go to justify llie auliior’s practice only to a very limited exteot; 
but witlujut resort to such argument, wliy should the lower ani- 
mals be excluded from Pliysical (icography any more than man 
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liimsulf from either Physical or Political? There are some rea- 
sons in tlieir hiroiir wliifli have no a])])licatioii at. all in his case. 

Of th('. natural history, too, wo sliouhl of course say, as of 
evcM-y other tlo|)artiyont oftlni work, that, the propriety of admit. 
lini»; if thus extensively once allowed, the author must la; respon- 
sible for its livoliucss, so far as it is intemUid to make the work 
interesting, anil for its correctness^ so far as designed to add to 
its utility. 

Here again wi^ are glad to give due credit, 'flic author has 
ovidonlly taken great |)ain.s to collect, as well ns to condense, 
wliat lie has to say. Tin; cuts have beei’^ already approved. Tlic 
dcsc.rij)tions Avhiid) tl^ey accompany are not inlevinr isi spirit or 
fMh*Ii(\ ; and smne of llienchave ni'cnsiimally sui‘[iris(;il us with 
the mention of impoiMant facts not c.omfuonly observed, and 
as we hail suppo-n /l hfuiwn niilv to tliose J'e.w who have seini 
IIhuii with their own ey**s. 'rh<‘ author Is cori’ec.t, for o\am[)le, 
111 stating that llur ( crlhou (wl)icli he riglil ly calls als») iJie Ame- 
rican rein-deer) is now here nud. with in our couniry init witliin 
t.h(^ hoomlaries of Maine. It is only within some ten or lift ecu 
years, w<^ appreliend, that the animal has travelled evim so far 
southward as t!u.* boundary state. We may add in his connec- 
lioii, that his cm*ioiis account of the gri^at //^//7/)c/*///.:f'business of 
thi^ section last named, is tbi* only one to be found in the books. 

Our readei’S must by this tiipe, we think, he pi’epared to liear 
us say, that the great piMiseof this system of universal geograj)!!}'' 
is its ai f rari icenrsfi. It is emine.nlly what the aiitimr unclcrlook 
to render it, ‘‘a j) 0 [jular book.’’ Its delic.iiTn'ues, and the mode 
orsiinolying tbem, we sliall allude* to but brielly, after observing 
that among llie number of its excellencies not yet named, should 
be duly remem.ln red thi* vast amount of recent information which 
it furnishes respei*ting fureign countries, on the authority' of tra- 
vu'llers, w hose wurks, 4iow ever valuable, are rar«*ly to he seen on 
this side epl’llu» ,\ll;nj1ie. anliior, In Ills fill ui'c cotillons, will^ 

no doid)i, derive some, heni'fit from the result of the FiUglish ex- 
pedition now^ penetrating the country of the Niger, from the 
discoveiitis of Morrell in Ocoanaca and the South Sea, and va- 
rious other sources entitled to credit. 

Still, there w ill be something wanting in the scientific de|)ar(- 
n>ont, and especially the statistical. Tliis deficiency might he 
sup|)lied, as indeed we have seen or heard it suggested that it 
will he, not by a cumbrous addition to the text, but by an ac- 
companiment in the form of a separate atlas, extensive enough 
to furnish all the surveys of the earth’s surface, and ail the de- 
tails relating to trade, commerce, maiinfaclures, agriculture, and 
other matters propei’ to make the whole work a complete trea- 
lisc for such as wish for the whole, wdthoul disparaging tlie pre- 
sent suitableness of the separate vohvmetothe w ants of that large 
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portion for whom it wns priin:n*ily (lcsic;nc(]. Such an alias 
would also snpf)Iy a more €'.xl(Mulcd view of mathemalical geo- 
graphy than was coinpal.ihhi with llu? ]ilan ofllu; main work. 

Somclliing migijf he sail! of ihe (lisprouorlion luMweeii the 
parts of our aullmr’s sys(e»n which are a])|)roprlate(l severally to 
the (litlereut continerils, since it will' he fomul that he has tlo- 
volcd about three Inimlrofl and fifty page's to the UniNal States, 
and about om? half of the volume to the American coutimmt en- 
tire. Those who think this a serious evil must l)(*ar in mind, (as 
the author has liimself suggested,) lliatof no country istlie know- 
ledge so important to oiirs(dv(‘S as that of onr own, and of none 
is the character, political or pli\’sical, move misunderstood by 
foreigners; so that if the author has-dom*. \is justice' in this de- 
partment, he has done it wIutc our convenience at hoim; and 
our reputation abroad had the strongest claims upon his notice. 
Still, his skc;tchcs of tin* African and Asiatic, cnimtrles, and of 
the various Arcliipelagoos, c.re ])erha])S ns amphi as tl)ey should 
he. Tliey emhrace a fund of modern authentic information, to he 
found in no other s\\siem. This is ingcmionsly and most la- 
boriously condensed, indeed, into a small compass, hut is per- 
haps fpiitc suDuuenI to servo all ordinary puj poscjs of rc'feriuice, 
besides furnishing a useful Index and ske h'ton jhi* t}ius(', wiio would 
seek further informat ion. elsewhtnx'. on the. sami*. sv\\)jei-,\s. It. is 
hardly a conclusivii cliarge against tim worl;, that while it has 
trebled the knowledges commonh' given out hy similar lj*eatises 
in some dejiarlimuits, it has only doubled it in olliers. 

As for the mere errata^ which we ha\a; ohs(?rvi‘d in this 
volume, and of which no douhtmany more might hf‘. gleaned hy 
a more industrious critic, our easiest mode of disposing of them, 
is to leave tliem to the vision of the author in Ids second edition. 
There must 1)0 inadve.vlencii's and inaccnracic'^.^, more or It^s.s, in 
the course of jirinling so largi^ a ma.-s ofimWler ol' lids riesi-ription, 
as well as in collecting and f^elecling il. As lh(‘. author observes 
also, tlierc arc continual (dianges in this count j*y, of the nanu;s of 
places and institutions, in popnlaiioti, honndarii's, ixc., 6vc. Duly 
a few of the statistical vrrala w idch wouhl h(i most likely to es- 
cape liis own notice, together with certain passages in tlui com- 
ment of the text which are either :iriil.ig;iious or aj)Oc.ryphal, we 
shall allude to in the most cursory terms. 

lie has in several instances, we Ijelieve, somewhat exaggerated 
the importance of mariliine towns oti the rivers aiul coast of the 
Atlantic, by mistaking and inis-slaliiig the lomiage of a wliole 
district for that of a ])rincipal place in il, wliicrJi gives its name 
to the w’bole, and is j^robably the site of the custom-house. VV'it- 
ness the case of Waldoborou^hy in Maine, wliich conies in for 
a principal town of the stale, by virtue of llie tonnage of a whole 
juaritime district, the largcsj. in Maine, we believe, being attri- 
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butoil to its snpnratc arcoiint. Jfonco, by the wa)% Thoinaston, 
in Ibo sanio disfrict, passes nlfot^f'IlKjr iinniciitioncd, allhonjj;!! the 
latter is not only tin? sc'cond town in iSIainc as to ])(>pulation, but 
still more distin^uirdied thnnijijiiont. tlie country as the i»;r(^at lime 
inaniiiiK^tory of ihe north, it may be n^markeil here that the es- 
timates of tlie last census aVe far enough from the ])rcsent truth, 
as in the. instance of Hangar^ Maine, for example, the ])opula- 
tion lias already doul)Ie(l since that time, but a survey ol’ the 
liimberini*; exjjorts of such a place, taken In lSi?0', is still more 
inadecjiiate to irivc? a full view of the actual facts. W'c particular- 
ize these instances c)!dy as e^xamples of a class which re([uire 
“ lookinii; after. (*cnerally, the e;(M)iri-aphical account of Maine 
in this volume is beyond ail comparison the most complete and 
the most correct ever ]jublished. 

In the ac.couut of \Vi*slt?rn Africa, n'c.ently become j^cogra- 
phicall}’, as well as politicallx , an imporlaiit rpiarter of the frl()|)e, 
we should ha\ 0. here.n <:;iMtilicd with a moia- detailed description 
of J/thcri(t (which the ant hor calls a rry/o/zy,'’) than coidd well 
be prinff. 1 in tln^ compass of six lines, howciver compact or elo- 
ipient. The llevm* Mn(rycio|)edic]uc-. of Paris, or tin* liondon Amu- 
let for the year is:;(), on tlu‘ autltoritv ol an oHlcer of the. Ilritisli 
navy, would .'^upjily the author with an iiit.erestin;i; summary of 
the hiadine; facts relating; to both the cohmy and ll\e country^ 
without the necessity of rc'Sortinp; to what may possibly ho called 
the. partial teslimony of our resjXMdable fello\v citizens, Captains 
Nicholson, Weaver, Sherman, and many othm's. The author is 
not c!orrect, lnj\vever, so far as h(‘ i;'oes. Jle rates tiu' population 
at seven hundre.d, whereas, it was not far from quadruple that 
nund)er wIkui he wrote, since wliicli abo’ut eij^ht himdied have 
been carried out within the last y^ear. 

Timbnetoo is a place? tjf pcu'haps more injercst to the i^eo'^rapher, 
as such, than any olh^r upon tlie s^lohe. It has also an extensive 
commerce ; and allhoiej,h we slum Id n?luctanily strike hands with 
the ohl Aral)iaii w’riU?r wh.o considers it ‘‘the larsrest city which 
Cod ever created," that is, .sulleivd to he created, yet wc should 
a|jpiN)])riat.e rather more than fifteen lines to its history and con- 
ililion. Cailiie, tlie 011I3' liviiifi; .hbin)j)ean who has visitcil the 
place and returned to describe it, tie voles lifty pages lo that part 
ci’ liis subject. 

We ought not to conclude our notice of this geograph v, with- 
out allowing tlu; autlior credit for a signally ample and accu- 
rate^ account of the various Indian tribes on this continent, 

* What w.'C consider the errors in this department, occur chiefly in the case of 
moot cpiestions, such as the de^^i'ce of prevalence of the ioteni, and the existence 
of mnniOalism as a ])raclicc among several tribes. As wc can prove nothing and 
disprove nothing on these ])oints, we object only to positive assertion, of one 
kind or another. The cannibalism we should rather dispute altogether. 
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ample and accurate cspcc’ially, in comparison with preceding ac- 
counts. In tliis as in olher departments, lie has availed liimselt’ 
of the latest autlientic inrormation, and has extended his survey 
to the furthest wanderings of the most adventurous travellers. 

This information, we cannot forbear to say vn passant j is much 
more satisfactory than the inference^ which it most closely sug- 
gests. Within the territories of the Union, there arc now per- 
haps 400,000 of the aborigines yet remaining, of about two mil- 
lions, which, according to the most ajtprovetl estimates, may be 
set down as the population two centuries since. In JNlaine, where 
there were 11,000 at or about the settlement of Plymouth,^ there 
are now half as many hundreds. In JMassachuselts, the favourite 
rendezvous, as the name indicates, of ‘a great confederacy rivalled 
only by the power of the Last of the Wampanogs himself, the 
royal Philip, there may he nearly the same nninliei ; hnt so adul- 
terated, that, as a member of the Massachusetls LegislaUiie nv 
ccntly said, of all the Indians” on Martha’s \'iiu*yard, only one 
individual is said to bo full blooded. Nearly the same is true of 
the few liundred Narraghatisetts and Mohegans in Rhode Island 
and Connecticut. A census was n^cently jnihlished as of the “ In- 
dians” in New Jlampshire, who were thereupon severally dis- 
posed of in the different ])enit\3ntiaries, prisons, and almshouses 
of the slate — hul, luckily, it turned out to h(i a misprint for the 
insane.'^ Not an Indian remains in chher New Hampshire or 
Vermont. Not one is set down, in the volume before us, even 
for Virginia, (that ])aradise of ^‘Ihe red ruler of the shade,”) 
where, in Smith’s time, there were thought to ho r»,000 within 
sixty miles of Janieslowm. Pin enough of such a picture. Nothing 
remains hul to do justice to botli the living and llic dead. Not 
long will the former make any such demand upon us. Too soon 
will the history of ihis.jieople be the record of a race of which 
no representative sliall exist on the face of the earth. 'J'lieir hones 
may continue to he ploughed up, ever and anon, by the farmer 
who whivStlcs as he ploughs; their rude inscrij)lions on the rocks 
of the forest, will be matter of pondering amusement; the iianu's 
of many a noble river and many a mountain, will make llieir 
memory at least immortal. Hut that is all, and ]) 0 ()r consolation 
is that to dust and ashes — poor acknowledgment fur the cession 
of a hemisphere — poor atonement for the extermination of iCs 
primeval and immemorial masters. 


* Williamson’s History. 
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Art. VII. — ^‘OMTIPOT The Iliad of Horner, from the 

Text «/'Woi.F. tVHh bhi^lish Nolen and llhis- 

Irative Dc.siij^iis. Edited by C. 0. Felton, A. M. Collvs^e 
Professor (f (f reek in Harmird University . Jlost.on : Hil- 
liard, Gray & ('o. : CamlAidji^c : Brown, Sliattuck & Co. 1833. 

We liave examined this volume with great satisfaction. The 
licauty of Llic print and the extreme accuracy which prevails 
througliout, arc highly crerlilahle holh to the editor ami to tlie 
accomplislied scholar who is at the head of the University press. 
The hook would adoi ii any library, amUwill, undoubtedly, from 
its elegance, he often se(m among the motley, hut very splendid 
throng of an American centre tidile. The scholar w'ill receive 
gn.'at |)leasure from the careful perusal of it. The editor has se- 
lecUal Wolf’s text as amended in the Leij)zig cditiori by Tauch- 
iiilz in this text is too wad I known to rctpiirc any com- 

ment in this place, and it is only necessary to observe, that the 
American re])rint is worthy of tlu^ original. The illustrations 
from h' lax man form one of the most remarkable and interesting 
features of tlu^ woj-k, and have been extremely well executed by 
a native artist. 

The ijreface by Air. Felton, is brief and unpretending, but 
contains too much excellent criticism to be passed by unnoticed. 
Speaking of the object of the work, hi* says, ‘‘My wish has 
been to lead the young student to reatl tlm poem, not in the spirit 
of a schoohboy conning a dull lesson to bo ‘construed’ and 
‘parsed’ and forgoitim when the hour of recitation is at an end, 
but in the delightful consciousness that he is em|)loying hisiniml 
upon one of the noblest monuments of the genius of man.” iCad 
the same sj)iril prevailed with numerous other editors of the 
classics, we should iu4 now sec so many instances of professional 
men abandoning classical studies, and loathing the names of 
Greek and Latin through very w'earincss of dillicult texts, ren- 
dered >Lill more so by snarling notes in an unknown longue, (w’c 
can scarce call it Ijatin,) written by (juarrcHing commentators. 

We are haj)j)y to see that the editor regards the hooks of the 
Iliad as “the work of one author, and that author Jlomer. ” llis 
view' of the w'ork renders it much more interesling, and is, wc 
think, authorized by the innate traits of the poem. The object 
of the author seems to have been less to describe the w'ar of Troy, 
than to set forth in becoming terms the glorious achievements of 
his hero. Had Homer given the title to his poem, we think it 
W'ould have been called the Achilleid, and this tends to confirm 
the explanation of the niinouncement of the poem referred to in 
the first note, viz. — that the whole plan and design of the work 
is declared in the first five lines. TJic poet invokes the muse to 
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sing of Uic continued wralh of Achilles, which brought down a 
thousand woes upon llie (Greeks, and sent iJic souls of many he- 
roes to Hades, ‘‘and the Avill of Jupitc;r was fulfilled.” JS'ow this 
will of Jupiter is constantly referred to throughout the jioeni, 
from the time it is iirst expressed in answer to the prayer of 
Thetis. It is, that the Trojan shall pVove victorious and destroy 
many (In’cian warriors, in order that the need of Achilles' assis- 
tance may be bittcu'Iy felt by Agamemnon. Hence all the success 
of the Trojans is ascribed to Jove, who sits on iMound Ida, and 
inspires them with ardour and courage' ; tiiis will is not changcil 
till Aehilles returns to lialtle; ami llu‘ wrath of the Father of 
Gods and men is poweriully expressed, when, overcome hy tlie 
arts of Juno, lie sl(a*ps, and awaking, finds that the vi(M()i*ious ca- 
reer of the 'rrojans lias foi- the mommit heen clu-ckcd. 

Commen.c.ing with this view of the jmem, the editor ]»rocee(is 
to state hrieily the historical facts whicli foi*m tlui Ijasis (*f tlu'. 
Iliad, and then gives a beautiful though rapid criliijuc* ujion llif! 
poem. 'J'lie remiu’ks ant perfiM^lIy iu accordaiu'c, with tlu* ob- 
ject of the work as th'clanjd at fir.-^t ; and the stinlent. must he des- 
titute of every spark of classic, (‘utiuisiasm, who can read them 
without going with renewed ardour to (he perusal of tile poem. 
The notes are concifived iu the same; spirit. 'rhc.\ an^ the con- 
versation of a kind friend, who is thoroughly imbued with tlu' 
early Grecian taste and iinpn,*ssed with the splendour of l!omi*r, 
who is interesti'd in our advance and wishes to insju’re. us with 
the same last(', and open uuiMjyes to the s;^m(^ splendour. One 
great recoinmendaliou Iho}" hc'ar on the very face; tlial. is, lli(‘.y 
are written in Knglisii. 'fo print Latin notes ami comimuils upon 
a work intended for American or Knglisli stmhuits, appears to 
us sheer jicdaiitry and allectation; and w'e hail with joy a classi- 
cal work which comes c^xplained through the mtdium of j)ur own 
tongue, llic liuesl uf modern languages, sav<i^ the cDpious (i< rni;o>, 
to do jusliceAo tiie unrivallefi Ilexiliility and the varying grace 
of the Greek. In the tlouhtful passages, the editor lias gemually 
given us llie most approved versions, sometinu's adding his own ; 
otiicr dillicult words and |>hrases he has translated very satisfac- 
torily, for lie has evidently taken common sense for his guide; 
a faithful interpreter sadly neglected hy the cominenlalors. The 
larger notes are a continuation or amplification of the critique Iw 
has given in tiie preface; wherever a passage of inon*. than com- 
mon beauty or povvi-.r occurs, lie jjoinls it out with llie cbarac- 
leristics ; aud the closing note for each book is gcmerally a sum- 
mary with critical remarks upon the whole. Among the most 
interesting, wc would enumerate the note at the close of the. 
second book, the one to the 305! h line of book Otb upon the part- 
ing of Hector and Andromache, the note to line 200, book Uth, 
to line 829, book 14th, and.to line 592, book 15th. 'fhe note 
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respecting the shield of Achilles, is highly interesting and satis- 
factory ; and tlie description of the grief of Priam and Andro- 
mache in the last note to hook 23d, is worthy of the original. 
Wc could gladly quote many of the beautiful passages with 
which the editor has filled his comments, but we will restrict 
ourselves to the paragnqih ih which he closes his remarks upon 
JJomer; it is a fair specimen of his style and of the happy spirit 
of criticism which pervades the work. 

“ The close of the poem is marked by the utmost simplicity, but it is a simpli- 
city that accords with the cicg’aiit spirit of aiiticjuity. The impression it leaves 
on the mind is deep. We feci that wc have been jjuided throuf^ii scenes of in- 
finite variety, beauty, pathos, solemnity, from the<eiTihlc onset, to the mourn- 
ful ceremonies of the funeral pyre, by a poet who is perfectly familiar with every 
aspect of life, and every feelinic of the heart ; and when he takes leave of us, 
it is vr'ith the simple consciousness that ids soii^ is over, and his task accom- 
plished.” 

Wc cannot, hut notice the harmony wliich exists between Mr. 
FeIton\s criticism upon the Iliad, and Fiaxinan^s illustrations ; 
each is a comment upon the other. 'J'hcse illustrations add greatly 
to our interest in reading the poeih. So much, indeed, is the 
pleasure we derive from any work of imagination enhanced by 
the co-operation of tlui artist, that it has become fashionable to 
add this charm to all elegant editions. Onr interest is vastly in- 
creased by thus embodying the fancies of the poet in all works, 
from the death and burial of Cock Kohin, up to tlic sublime pro- 
ductions of Fuseli, Marlin and*Vernet ; for we are thus aided in 
forming our own c()nce])tions, or what is of still higher satisfac- 
tion, we arc enabled to compare the cUbrts of our imagination 
with those of other men, and to temper our own fancies by the 
superior glow of genius. 

The illustrations by Mr. Flaxman, however, have a stronger 
title to our cstccn^ than this; they may he relied on as faithful 
represenlations of the jiahits, manners, and general appearance 
of the people whom Homer celebrates. They are minutely ac- 
curate, ami would serve as a guide to the study of antiquities. 
'J'hc editor speaks of Flaxrnan in these woriLs of the preface : 

“No modern sculptor, according to the opinions of the best judges, has im- 
bibed more thoroughly the spirit of grace and beauty which belongs pre-emi- 
nently to ancient art. His mind may be said to have been cast in a Hreciaii 
mould ; be had the same intuitive perception of the beautiful, the same love of 
siiTyy>licity, the same power, which belonged to that intellectual people, of em- 
bodying in ])erfcct forms tlie ideal creations of genius. He spent seven years 
in .studying the remains of uiitupiity at lio:no; and no man was ever more fitted 
by nature "and education to revive and re-produce the elegant simplicity of the 
works of the ancients. His illii.strations of Homer, designed originally for bas- 
reliefs, were welcomeil, on their appearance, by the applause of all Europe. 
They have been repeatetlly published in England, Trance, Germany, and Italy, 
and have taken, by uitivcrsal consent, a place among the happiest modern re- 
presentations of the spirit of the antique.” 

These remarks are perfectly true ; and we would add, that the 
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whole of his life, his perseverance and dauntless energy, his 
quiet disregard of tlie unfeeling sentence passed upon him by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, his derj) religion, his donieslie atfections, the 
unpretending simplicity of his life, when surrounded by honours 
and wealth, and courted by the great and the learned, seem but 
an illustration of that dignity and repose so highly j)rized hy the 
ancients. 

Mere correctness is not the chief merit of Flaxman. It is the 
high province of the painter or the sculptor to concentrate in the 
moment, past, present, and future; what the poet details in many 
words, the artist conveys at a single glance. 'Falcs of joy or sor- 
row, recollections of the past, and anticipations of the future, 
are to be expressed in the one changtdess look. Still more, the 
spirit of the age, the impulses which stamped its fcatiircf*, the 
passions which swayed it, the superstition, the religion, the. vir- 
tue of men, arc to he brought forward in such a way as to pro- 
duce a deep and unerring conviction in the niiinl of tlie beliohlor. 
We well remember seeing, in our earliest years, a vignette re- 
sembling the puritan warriors praising God amid heaps of their 
slaughtered enemies; it gave us an idea of that remarkable class 
of men, and of the age which all siihsccjiient information lias only 
tended to confirm. Flaxman has ccpially succeeded in setting 
before us, society in the heroic ages; the whole contour of his 
forms, the attitudes, the expression of countenance, and the 
grouping of the figures are truly (jrccian ; and we feel conlidcnt, 
that as he has represented the warriors of Greece and Troy, so 
they really appeared and acted around the walls of Ilium; that 
as he has portrayed the divinities who thronged the golden pave- 
ment of Heaven, inhabited the caverns of the ocean, or sought 
the deep shades of tlie infernal kingdom, so they existed in the 
inspired mind of the blind old poet. « 

The illustrations afl'ord much information to the uninitiated 
student, and^ render the reading of Homer doubly interesting; 
but the editor has conferred a still higher benefit in thus uniting 
the two, by leading us to consider the connexion which exists 
between ancient arts and literature. This is a vast, profound, 
and most interesting study ; it has been but little explored in 
this country, and a lew remarks upon it, may not be amiss at 
this time. 

Flaxman seems to have been fully aware of the importance of 
uniting the study of the Jirts with that of literature, as having 
grown up together; calling each other into existence, and each 
aiding to develop and perfect the other ; and he frequently alludes 
to this connexion in his admirable lectures upon sculpture. In 
his remarks upon ‘‘ancient art,^^ he says, 

** The poems of TTesiod, Sappho, Anacreon, and Simonides, are also believed 
to nave been collected in a public libnay at AUicns in this time. Thus was in- 
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fant art inspired by the spirit of poetry, and the effects of this inspiration arc 
scfii in llic councils of the Clods, in the* fricz{?s of the Parthenon, and the Temple 
of Tliescns, besides inniiincrablc Homeric subjects on the painted vases and Greek 
basso re lievos of after a{»;es.'* 

Again, in the l^ocUirc on Composilion : 

“In the Greek compositions, ^he countenances and figures are of exalted 
beauty ; the actions display the limbs and body with the g'rcatest variety, ener- 
gy, and jyrace ; the subjects are heroic or divine. They have a kindred sublimity 
with Homer, of patriotism with Tyriarus, the noble flif'hts of Pindar, the terror 
of jlisch} lus, and the tenderness of Sophocles !” 

The fine arts and poetry have not only sprung up and advanced 
siniiiltiincously, but there is a great analogy between them, in 
wl)atcvcr country or age llicy have eiftsted together. This is 
strongly illustrated by coinparing architecture with contempora- 
ry literature, from the golden age of the art in Greece down to 
the present time. Grace, harmony, and strength, the absence of 
unnecessary ornament, the simplicity, and yet the exquisite beau- 
ty of nature, arc the strong marks of Grecian poetry, of Homer, 
Pindar and Hesiod, of yEschyhis and Sophocles; these made 
their works bciilting models for all future ages, and stamped them 
with immortality. Yet would we enumerate the qualities of 
Grecian architecture, what other terms need we employ? The 
Parthenon, the form of which is. known to most of our readers, 
seemed hut a magnificent comment upon the preceding poetry 
which called it into existence. Strength, majesty, and power 
were ^‘pillared” in the nobfe edifice which was destined for 
eternity. The hand of man, more ruthless than lime itself, has 
laid low this masterpiece of art, and a few shattered colonnades 
alone remain on the spot to tell of its former glory; but it is ris- 
ing ill youthful beauty in many a land that was unknown to its 
builder, and like the poetry it celebrated, the Parthenon is im- 
mortal. • 

Tracing the connexion between architecture and poetry to a 
later <lay, we come to the works of Komc. The literature of the 
Imperial (’ity, and its architecture, were alike copies from Grecian 
originals. More jirofuse ornament and less severe taste, charac- 
terized them both : yet both contained much of the beauty of 
their great models. Still they were wanting in dignity, and ap- 
peared always of foreign growth, for they were created, not as 
iii Greece, h}'^ the spontaneous enthusiasm of a free and conquer- 
ing j)e()])Ie, but at the nod and heck of a despotic emperor. 

Wilh far greater pleasure, wc proceed to consider this connex- 
ion, after the revival of the arts in Italy. Here again, we have 
a strong originality, a solemnity and shady grandeur which till 
then were unknown. Wc delight to compare the vast design, 
the loftiness of imagination, the intense i)ower of thought dis- 
played in Dante’s divine comedy, wilh the kindred attributes of 
the architecture of his time. A slight attempt at classical imita- 
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tion is discoverable in both, yet does not injure the effect. Wc 
cannot forbear citing here a description of some of the earliest 
works of modern architecture, which are grouped together in 
Pisa. 

-The traveller on cntevin|y the city Sfates, Is astonishcfl hy a scene of 
architectural rnajcnificencc and sinj^ulantVf uot to be equalled in the u orld. Four 
stupendous structures of fine marble in one p^rmip — the solemn cathedral, in the 
general parallelogram of its form resembling an ancient temple, which unites 
and simplifies the arched divisions of its exterior : — the Uaptistery, a circular 
building, siirrouiulcd with arches and columns, crowned with niches, statues, aucl 
pinnacles, rising to an apex in the centre, terminated hy a statue of the Uaptist : 
— the falling tower, (which is tliirlcen feet out of the ])erpendic.iilar,) a most cle 
gant cylinder raised by eight, vows of columns, surmoiiuiiug each either, and sur- 
rounding a staircase : — the Cemetery, a long square corridor, four hundred hy two 
hundred feet, containing the ingenious works^jf the improvers of painting, down 
to the sixteenth century. This extraordinary scene, on the evening of a sum- 
mer’s da3S with a splendid red sun setting in the dark blue sky, the full moon 
rising on the ojipositc side over a city nearly deserted, affects the lieholder’s 
mind witli siicli a sense of magnificence, solitude, and wtmder, that he scarcely 
knows whether he is iii this worhl or not.** — Fhtxmun's Ledurts. 

Such are tlic impressions loo, which arc produced on reading 
Dante; the same suhliiuity, loneliness, and silent awe: such are 
the feelings whicli arise in the mind of the traveller as he wan- 
ders through the streets of the native city of this great man : like 
his immortal })oem, tlte vast chr.rches, the lofty towers, tiu* frown- 
ing castles of Florence, seem to !)e the work of the Titans. 

Wc come next to that tndy grand style of architecture com- 
monly called the (lolhic. 'fhe subliuK! sj)irit of chivalry seems 
to have dictated the early literature of I'higland, and to havt'. pro- 
duced the architecture which arose at tln^ same lime. Jt is to llie 
north of Kuropt^ that we must look for the fid I and free develop- 
ment of this spirit; for the same national differences existed in 
the days of the crusades, between llie norlh and south of the con- 
tinent, as at jireseiit. Tlie Italian warriors wort as brave as those 
of Keglaiid, but tlicy wore of a gayer and lighler teinj)cramenl ; 
their character was umoh formed hy the superior polish and the 
more dissolute, manners of iheir courts; they w’anled that depth 
of feeling and ptiril}^ of sentiment wdiich marked the iVortlierri 
Knight. The ri:vival of (Ircek and Unman arts so mncli earlier 
in Italy th;.n in the north, also prevented llie chivalrous ages 
from producing so great an effect uptm architecture in that coun- 
try. Th'ire Is a porffct kcjejnmr betw'cen the old Knglish writ- 
ings and the superb Gothic edifices w^hich were COmmeiKied aS 
early as the twelfth cenluiy. A deep and fervent religion seems, 
to have been the moving principle, and is most prominent in 
both; religion equally called forth the great works of Oreece: 
but the religion of the romantic ages was of a far different cha- 
racter. New ideas of powder had been developed by the spread 
of Christianity. 'J'he miracles of holy men, the marvellous and 
heart rending tale of the sujferings and death of a Saviour, the 
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certainty of a life to come, and the revelation of the p;lory of an 
omnipotent God, filled the hearts of men, till life faded into in- 
significance, and all the soul was absorbed in the contemplation 
of these vast suhjcfts. Ifcmce the statues of mailed warriors 
slumbered on their tonihs, their hands closed in prayer as com- 
mending their spirit to Hiifi who gave it; hence choirs of angels 
and archangels, of prophets and martyrs and saints, crowded the 
solemn arches of the cathedral like the vault of heaven, and 
seemed to join in the ‘-sevenfold chorus of hallelujahs and harp- 
ing symphonies;” himce the majestic and lyric style of the early 
writers, whether in ])rosc or poetry ; and hence also may be traced 
the unrivalled sublimity of iMilton, wlio shared deeply in the 
spirit of the age of chivalry. 

A still more intimate connexion exists between literature and 
the arts of design, by which we here mean sculpture and paint- 
ing. These arc of a higher cast than architecture; like poetry, 
their subject is man and the supernatural beings, which, however 
ideal, must always he I’epresenlerl in the human form : less im- 
posing for grandeur of proportion^ it is their olijcct to produce 
an equally profound elfect by appealing more directI}' to the mo- 
ral, to the loftiest and deepest feelings of our nature. Their pow- 
er over us is less visible; it steals \ij)on us unawares; hut like po- 
etry it captivates the whole soul. 'I'hat these arts should produce 
the same elfect upon us as the higher efforts of literature, is not 
surprising, for they are all hut the expression of kindred imagi- 
nation, S(‘utiineiits, and (‘motions: each is the ])ouring forth of a 
soul ovei lhnving with irrepressible thought : each is the language 
of inspiration. And there is a b(.‘aijtiful harmony in these imagin- 
ings, whether they glow on th(5 canvass, breathe in the marble, 
or ;in‘ heard in melodious verse and the magic tones of music. 
Thus it is that tin* arts illustrate liieraluje. ; the grand object of 
all is the same; to calj forth a response in the mind of others. 
lleiK’e, the same sensations arc excited, wliether we.seo the Lao- 
cooii in the elo(|nent marlile, or read his sad story in the touch- 
ing lines of Virgil : whether, with the awful genius of Dante for 
our guide, we tread the unexplored regions of lltiavcn and Hell, 
or gaz(; on the terrible vision of the last judgment, which the ge- 
nius of Michael Angelo has embodied in the Sistinc chapel: 
wJielhcr we htdiold llie sculptured forms of ministering spirits 
bearing up to Heaven the soul of the good knight who has (lied 
in the laiih, or read in Sir ^riiomas iMalory how tlie holy man 
in his vision saw the x\ngcl.s, “heave up Sir Lanncelot to the 
heavens,” and of the “goodly odour,” and the chanting of the 
sera oh s. 

Vv'hcncvcr new and great principles, which arc to change the 
form of society, new ideas of power, new religions, new motives 
to action are developed, there will jpe found new, original, and 
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powerful literature, and rorrespondinp; arts. Nothing is wanting 
at any time to bring ihcso forward, !)ut a snnieienl motive: the 
mind is not less active nor Jess powerful in one age than another, 
lint there, are certain epochs in the. history of man, when all is 
destined to ho changed. Mighty influences spread over sociedy 
like a deluge, and destro}' all, save* the eternal elements from 
which a new creation is to spring. The waters subside, and the 
fertile soil again teems with life; but new frees and j)lants and 
new races a|)pear, and but few vestiges of the ancient order of 
things remain, 'fwo such cjiochs have already occurred. First, 
wlien men had emerged from barbarism like the. world from 
chaos, had formed themselves into society, and had begun to 
speak with the voice of poetry, and do embody their fancies in 
tile marble. Again, after llio lapse of benighteil centuries, when, 
like the earth reappearing from the delngt^, the mind a second 
time teemed in its fuln^^‘^s, and gave birth to those productions 
which have h(!cn the wonder and glory of all successive ages. 

At both of these epochs, the secret and source of those vast ef- 
forls of the intellect, have been a profound faith — not of abstract 
rca.son, hut of deep sentiment; not to l)^^ cast aside, hut filling the 
soul, absorbing its faculties, and forming almost the sum of its 
existence: a belief on the part of llio artists, not only in the re- 
ligion they professed, hut in tlic dignity and grandcair of their 
wliole siihji'cl ; a deep conviction of it.s Irulh, its worthiness to 
call forth their highest efl'orts, and its power to (expand and en- 
noble the soul ill the contemplation. And this faith was not con- 
fined to tlicin alone: in their miiuls it undoubtedly existed in a 
more distinct, vivid, and beautiful I’orm, than with th(; mass; still 
it pervaded lh(j whole community, ruled society, and formed the 
entire .spirit of the age. And, indeed, hut for this universal faith, 
the great works of ancient art could not have been j)roiluecd ; the 
voice of the poet is mule, and the arm of Uhe sculptor falls luu ve- 
less, unless tliey awaken in the liearts of others an echo to the 
call of their own insj)iration. 

'rhis failh was a deep and life-giving prinei|)lo in tlic mind of 
Homer, lie was to sing in new and lofty measures” of a by- 
gone and iniglitier race, of heroe.s and demigods and their unri- 
valled cxjiloiis; ol' deities whom he adored in sincerity, who luid 
aided in the battles of his country, had protected it with their 
divinity, and conferred power and honour upon it; wlio had 
marked it for their favoured land, and had fixed their abode and 
established tlieir shrines in its sacrefl soil. And his strains were 
to be heard by tho.se who had descended from the heroes lie 
celeliraled ; by a race of freemen and warriors, who li.stened with 
rapture to the tale of the glorious deeds, the liigh birtli and the 
divine cjuulifications of their ancestors. Nor was this faith less 
remarkable in the ancient gculptors; they believed in the exist- 
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ence aiul atiributes, and were impressed willi llie character, of 
Ihc Dcil y whose visible iman;c it was their Iwgh duty to portray. 
Hence the inspiration of tlicir works: and hence that undefinahle 
hut evident superiority of the antique statues over modern imi- 
tations of the classic. An instance wliich pointedly illustrates 
this remark, may he seen in tlu^ Persi‘us of Canova, which was 
made to replaces the Apollo Helviih're, when that wonder of art 
was removed Innii Uome. 'flie artist undouhtedly exerted his 
utmost power, and tin; statue is exceed iniijly htrautiful: the head 
is truly (ir(?cian; tlie dress, form, and attitude are classic: but, 
alas! the faith was wantinu; to »;ive lif(^ and divinity to the whole: 
it is the figure of a hcaiilifnl youth, hut no trace of inspiration is 
tliere. l<\ir dlll’erent is llu; jrreat oriirinal for which this was to 
l)(i a suhsl ilnte. We delight to picture to onrsedves the. sculptor 
of the A|ioilo at the moment of finisliing his work; we fancy 
him ga/ingat the piece, and gathering, one by one, its varied and 
almost endless heauti(\s; beholding thus (unbodied visibly before 
him, his own soul, his rcdigioii, his genius; we fancy him forget- 
ting that the work is his own, and 'ascribing to the presence of 
the Divinity those magnificent traits with whie.h the marble is 
inv(.*sied; and llum we (um easily imagiiu'. him throwing away 
liis chisel, and prostrating himsoJf in adoration before the iii- 
spin*d form he lias himself called into existence. 

The philosophy of such a faith was not unknown to the an- 
cients; they illustrated it in the Imautiful fable of Pygmalion and 
his statue animated by the gods; where the ivory seemed to be- 
come instinct with life, as the cnrajitured artist gazed on the 
lovely form before him, till he forgot it was the work of his own 
hands. 

This faith was not less real and profound, hotli in artists and 
th(? people, at largi?, on the recommeneenient of ])C)Ctry' and the 
arts in Italy; it callcd^inlo being the superb temples, the won- 
ders of painting and sculpture, and l.he unrivalle.tl |V>etry of that 
hallowed land: and it sjiread from there into other countries, till 
tlic whole civilized world acknowledged its power and yielded 
to its impuls(js. 

We have thus endeavoured to show that an intimate connexion 
exists h(?twccii the fine arts and literature, so that one illustrates 
tb/j other; that this allinily Is not a matter of liazard, hut that it 
previously exists in the mind; that painting, sculpture, music, 
and poetry, arc but dilVcrcnt modes of expressing the same emo- 
tions, ancl that all are produced Iiy the iiTcsistihle influence of 
the spirit of the age. 

This connexion, however, was more intimate in the early Gre- 
cian ages than at any subsc(iuent period. The number of subjects 
was more limited; it was confined to the history and mythology 
of a single nation: art was to illustrate but one state of society. 
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and one religion; all was in prospect; all was yet to be formed; 
there were comparatively few previous models to consult; for 
though Kgypt, and perhaps other Oriental nations, preceded 
Greece in civilization, they were still far from arriving at per- 
fection. The Greeks never looked back upon the literature and 
arts of these nations as we do upon the works of Flonier and 
-®schylus, Phidias and Praxiteles, as models to he implicitly 
followed, as the perfection of art, the utmost limit of human 
powers. On the contrary, they discovered traces of a degrading 
superstition and innate barbarism in the monuments of Kgypt, 
and instinctively rejectc<l them as models. All was to be formed 
new; but as is universally the case at such times, their operations 
were confined to a comparatively narrow field. 

Another circumstance which tended to hind together the la- 
bours of the poet and the artist, was, that they were more ex- 
clusively directed to common life than in later ages. This was 
not owing to a want of poetic feeling, hut to the more poetical 
manner of life which prevailed in the early ages. As it is sup- 
posed that the first language of men is poetry, so it is certain 
that the habits and forms of earlier society are more full of the 
wild, marvellous, and unreal, which poetry seeks. There was 
much of what we call romance in the every day life of tlie elder 
Grecians; they were ruled by feeling, not principle; in peace, 
the power of oluquciiee, not the majesty of the law, directed 
their movements; in war, personal courage, not military disci- 
pline, decided the fate of the day; all life was poetry and ro- 
mance, intense excitement, and kindling emotion. Hence the 
poet and tlie sculptor sought no further than the life around for 
subjects oil which to employ their genius. Models were aflbrded 
at their own hearths, in the streets and the forum, at the tribu- 
nals of justice and the altars of the gods. Tluxr representations 
therefore were marked by a strong analogy, for had they depart- 
ed widely frqm the common model, they would have wandered 
in unknown fields where none could follow them. Their works 
were more faithful to the subject than those of modern times, 
but there was less room and less necessity for the exertion of 
imagination. Voctry was not then, as at present, a fairy garden, 
set apart from the rest of the world, teeming with gorgeous and 
unknown flowers, and guarded by watchful genii ; no walls thQ?i 
encircled the sacred precincts; no flaming sword waved at the 
portal ; but all men wandered in the paths and reposed in the 
shade. 

If the representations of real life required less effort of the 
imagination in the time of Homer, than since the revival of let- 
ters, still more was this the case with regard to the supernatural 
beings. They were less varied in numbers and character, less 
powerful, less gifted both in good and evil, than those beings 
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whom IIkj Jfiwish imcl (-lirisliaii relii^ioiis Jiavc rcvealecl. lEorner 
li\C(l th^^ inylhoI(i«;y of (Irconc; tlio .sculptors nrrayod the p;ods in 
i.h(i forms ho assijTuod thorn ; and tlu^ pooph? adored them under 
tlie altrihutos lie asc/ihofi to tlicmi : and what were these ^ods? 
neino’s of idffal hoauty, yot in the form of man; of ideal power, 
ytd sharinp; in morial ucakfK'ss: o,von occasionally wounded and 
defeated by man, and j^artakin^ in liis foUit.'s and passions ; Jijift- 
0(1, it is true, with immoi-talily , l)ut in this l■ospec.t not dilfering 
from many In roes of mortal origin. I'ln.se deities were the prin- 
<*ip:d suhjoct of y and scnlplnre whenever tlii?y sought to 

portray .''Upeniatni’al h-'ings: true, tlnre^wer^' other dark, mys- 
terious, and im('a] thl\' imaginings; hut they had so little certainty 
and iixedness of foi*in a.nd (•haracter, that they are rarely alluded 
to hy till' |)0!‘t, a::»] liav(* e.ever l)e('n ('nd)()di(Ml [)y the sculptor, 
Ihit if l!i(' at ! . iiiiMo;'. of the (oaedaii di‘ilies werr^ (d* a less lofty 
naliin; tiein tle.se (.‘f tin' su po/ior beings whom Christianity has 
m;!d(.‘ known, tin* cieu-acf or jml at Irilnites of man, considero(l sim- 
pLv a.N a iiHa lal a'ld a tlisitu heiiig:, were j)erhaps much morci elc- 
\aled liiaii tin*;, aia* now. 'flu* glories of a future existence rc- 
\eale«l h\ our religion, the liglti which now heanis from llic 
liirom* of dn* .Muilrjity, ainl pours its etiidgence upon the life 
to <n)me, seem to throw a : hade dv(-r tin? ])resent wState of being, 
which sinks into insignilieance. \\ l»en (ompared with the immor- 
tality >v]h’c]i awaits us. .\o ,th(.*me is mon* c(imnu)n with the 
(.'hristian tinm the w orthh’ssness of existence without the hope 
whicli Ids religion holds out to him ; dc’privc? him of this, and 
what does life become ? a hairen waste, without one green 
s|)(d to ehe,i?r his sad pathway, darkem'd hy the pale shadow of 
deatl], ami encompassed about with despair. AJan hrreft of im- 
mortality is a frail, perishing creature of clay, the sj)ort of his 
()wn passions and*lhe jniwers of nature, Uelnded through life hy 
the vain phaniom of lfa|)piness, and fmally sinking into oblivion 
to give plae,e to others who are to pursue the samo unprofitable 
and cheerless career. W’itli the early (I reeks tins was tar other- 
wise. We mean not to alVirm that they had no idea of a second 
existence; on the contrary, they distinctly believed in it: hut this 
belief was rather the innate, liorror of annihilation than a cheer- 
ing and sustaining h.optj. 'Tlie liunight of it seems rarely to have 
oiVaipi<‘tl tlu'ir minds, and never iiinuencotl Ihoir conduct. JVor 
did lln'.y c.oncciA'c ()1 :»n iinprovcti iialore; llie soul divested of 
its morlal covering was to wander in the slnuly realms of Pluto, 
hut melancholy would he its prevailing sentiment, and the me- 
mory of past joys would hut heighten the gloom of the present, 
'rhi* i(h?a however of tliat expansion of the intellect on arriving 
at its <lestined abode, which is to render it susceptible of new 
and unknown joys, which is to develop its whole nature and 
bring forth powers that, here sluir^nu' in the germ, and which 
von. XIV. — NO. ‘J7. *^o 
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will efface the past, by the immeasurable pjlory of immortalit\% 
seems never to h«nvc occurred to I hem. The present existence 
embraced within its coni]>ass nil their powers, Avishes, and hopes; 
life was dignified by inahing it an ullimnlc object. JVIan was sup- 
posed to he born for this world alone; beyond this, his duties as 
well as his joys had but a shadowy existence. .Hence the intel- 
lect, witli all its sublime altribiiles, but served to ennoble man 
in bis present being; hence the strength of the moral affections, 
the perception of beauty, the love of truth, in a word, all, that 
for the Christian is to survive the grave and increase in immor- 
tal proportions when senaraled from the earth, was concentrated 
in the present, and had no ohject beyond this life. 

'Fhere is some-tliing grand and ifnposing, though dce])ly af- 
fecting, in these views of life. In the eye of tlie early (Greeks, 
man was horn for no jircparation for a fiituri^ existence, hut only 
to direct and enjoy the jiresciit. For luni the universe was 
created; tlie eartbjJiis dwelling place, hung ccnilral; ainl the hea- 
venly luminaries revolved about it, pouring down their liglit 
and swaying tlie seasons for him alone. Not only the inferior 
orders of beings, but the deilies tbeiiiselves wer(» formed for him. 
The god of day pursued bis cciaseless path through the lieavons 
to cheer his labours, and the cliasle ([ucen of night, watchcjl over 
his slumbers. 'The fallier of go<ls and men, tin*, universal .love, 
dcscciuled iVom Olynijiusto inspire him — iMinerva covered him 
with tlic awful shield of wisdom; tin* goddess of (1 race and Cove 
placed her shrine in his heart; and immortal ])o\vers, captivated 
with liis beauty, forsook their ahotles to seek on e.arlli a loveli- 
ness wliich they found not in heaven. IWlu tluj stern fates la- 
boured lor llilll alone. All existence ccrnlered in man, and were 
he blotted from being, all things would pass away like a vain 
pageant, and heaven, culb, and hell, with alTtlieir inliabitanls, 
would cease to he. • 

Nor was man wanting to these high destinies. Forming no 
idea of future happiness, nor of intellect vaster than liis own, 
he assumed majeslically the dominion on earth to which lie 
was born, and girded himself for the feaiful contest which was 
his inheritance;. Against the elements whicli warred with his 
being, against the terrible powers of Destiny, against the certainly 
of death, be engaged in a ec'aseless struggle for victory. ’'I'iie 
Sun, amazed at bis crimes, started back in bis course; the gods, 
wounded by bissjiear, lied bowling to Olympus; and the dreary 
realms of "rartarus yielded U|) tht. dead to his victorious bauds. 
Gathering into the jirescnt the might of an immortal spirit, he 
sought to ally it more closely lo the jierishable clay, lie coveted 
above all things immortal life, and laboured by bis heroic 
achievements, and by uniting himself willi the Gods, lo rise at 
last to the starry 01ympii.s.« 
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Man, then, among the Cirooks, Hic lord of the universe, to 
whom even the divinities were hut ministering attendants, man, 
gifted with an all-daring and all-grasping soul, ereated only to 
ennoble him licrc, w^ns the highest manifestation of heaiity, power, 
and majesty. Descended from a common parent with his gods, 
his form was not inferior to their own, hut became the only mo- 
del. For the poet or the scul])tor, then, man was tlic great and 
only subject, and in him all their clforts were concentrated. Fn 
pro|}ortion as he ap])roximated in character and attributes to the 
supernatural beings, the works of genius in every branch, by be- 
ing limited more exclusively to one mojcl, becanui analogous. 

This approximation, or rather an intimate and inseparable 
union between the gods and mortals, is nowhere more observable 
than in Homer: and this is the secret of bis inytludogy: the cha- 
racter of bis heroes would be incompb-te without tlie intervention 
of superior beings, 'fhe simjjlicity which pi*evails in the earlier 
stages of society is the canso of this: complication of character 
was not umbu’stood, and when connieting emotions and ])assi()ns 
were discovered, tlu'y were ascribed to the presenc.e of a Ood. 
F(jr instance, when Achilles is about to draw his sword and rush 
U|)on Agameunnon, Minerva glides from heaven, catches him 
by th(‘, hair, and sootlis bis rage. Viewed in connexion with the 
intcrf(‘reiico of the goddess, the character of Achilles appears lar 
inor«3 elevated and finished thgn when we examine the attributes 
ascrilxMl to him alone. One view shows the eoiiragt'ous young 
man injured and insulted by Ids enemy, ready to sacrifice this 
haughty rival, yet cliccking himself by jiriidence, by reflection 
of t)i(^ inisclderbc wt)n!d produce, ami by a f(?iding of reverence 
for the chosen leader of the army; tlic other I'epresents him rash 

;in(l inconsiderale, ro^ardlcss of consequences, and eager only to 

gratify his own vengeance. Wo have nv belief that any allego- 
rical meaidng was implied by Homer in his deities; as he has re- 
presented, so he worshipped them, and ho has devoutly ascribed 
to their inU'rposition all those counter-emotions which agitate 
the mind, for he saw man onl\' in the simple straight-forward 
eharnctor in which he has portrayed him. 'fhe union of the two 
was necessary to perfection : and we think Schlcgel has evi- 
dently mistaken the character of JIonler^s gods, when he says, 
^^^riieir appearanc.e is arhitraiy and accidental, and can commu- 
nicate no higher interest to the epic poem than the charm of the 
wonderful.” In numerous instances this intcrj>osition of the 
gods serves only to com])lctc* the character of tlic mortal : the 
struggle in the mind of llclcn, bcbvccii licr love for Paris and 
her contempt of his cowardice, is beautifully depicted by the 
intervention of Venus, who leads her to his couch : Minerva, 
guiding the chariot of Diomede, pm'siiading the heroes to retire 
with vile horses of Rhesus, ami shcAiling a cloud of glory around 
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the head of Achilles ; the clreaiii sent lo Aganiomiion ; Apolh: 
saving Tli'incas; ant! the. jn'oscnce of .fiipite.r, inspiiing the '.rro- 
jans, arc instances of the same. 

In proportion as men philosophize upon .character, and lose 
their faith in the gods, this union h(*comes less intimah^. It 
hardly c^xisfs in V'^irgil; h(‘. did not hclieve with the laitli of Ho- 
mer, and Jiis machinery is comparatively of little, importance. 
Jn his day, the views of man, which prevailed in the. early ages 
of (ircece, Avere lost; the gods \ven^ abandoned to the ignorant, 
and man was hardly ennobled hy being connected with them; 
philosophy had in a measure taken the place of ])c)etry; allegory 
W’as substituted instead of simple faith; nnm had liegun to reason 
upon a future lif(i; the immortality of*^the soul was their (mgn)ss- 
ing theme; impclle<l by an irrcsistiblf; curiosity, tlu'v sought to 
penetrate tlie mysteries of the tomb, and to ilisc.over luwoiid it 
the condition of the disemijodied spirit: they doubled, yet 
cagcu'Iy longed to heditive, in its futiini happim's.s. 'Po lliis slate 
of things we owe the splencloiirs of the sixtli hook of the ..Hneid. 
Abandoning the hearth's.s inulaticiiis of Jlomer, wlnc.li are seen 
in his previous ])ictures of the gods, the [iool coni(‘S now to a 
theme worthy of his utmost powers, — to tlio repn sentation of 
that future life which liad become the great object cd’ phiIo.so|)hy. 
He invokes the deitii^s whose ein])ir(t is ov(jr the spirits of the 
departed, the silent shades, (duios/and l^ldegidhon, and tlie vast 
regions where the stillness of night for ever ndgns, wliilo he 
speaks of those abode.s which are concealed from man, tliough 
his destined hal)itation. His imagination, homo up by iho vasf- 
ness of his subject, never Hags: lie enters with a firm st<*p upon 
those unexplored sliort^s which are thronged w ith the dead ; In* 
passes the dismal waters of tlic Styx, and In'iiohls the far-stn'h li- 
ing W'alls of Tartarus, eucirchMl hy tlnr llamiu'g lixcr, and their 
dusky portal rising in gramlenr on its ada/.ianlim; cfdinmis : tin* 
iron gates roll liaek on llu'ir hinges, and reveal to his astonished 
eye the terrors of thi.s abode of crime am! sulftMang. He hurries 
from the contemplation of wo to the happy fields of Idlysium, 
the habitation of the blest.; there joy for ever tl wells, and the 
mild waters of J^iCthc, llowiiig through enchantetl meadoAvs, blot 
out the very memory of sorrow. 

These arc the vast themes which devidopeil the genius of Vfr- 
gil in this ina.slcr|)icce of art, hut wo disein’er here no analogy 
to the sculptured forms of the gods in liis time. 

If wii, examine the great c.harreteristics of (irecian art ami 
poetry, w’e sliall find them the same: a perfect harmony jirevails 
throughout, and one may he constantly mn|)loyed to ilhistraU^ 
the other. Nothing is more remarkahhj in llie early Hrcek 
writers, than tlieir naturalness and nnalleeted simplicity, 'flu' 
Iliad abounds in ]>assages i/ the de.epest pathos, yet poss(^ssing 
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;ill tho arllessness of the emotions of ohilrlhood. How e\(|nisitely 
lines the j)oel speak of llie death of Castor and Colhix! Helen 
wnndei’s at. not, sc'einjj^ Iheiii in the ranks of the (Tias'ians, and 
atlrihutes ilndr ahsenec to the shame she had caused them. Ho- 
mer simply adils, — 

^ y(^r xn": V ata 

Ki- Aux: tSti-inoi L avht t v ’* HhnU 3. /. ^d.3— 

llicin llw ritc-|)ri)(lncln;.^ rartli ivtaiiu-d 

III 1 .:iCc(l:'Mii()n, Uicit* drar native; J.ind. 

'I'Ik.* jiarlinir of Hector and AmlromaidH*, aiul Iter lament for 
his death, p:is.saLi;i.‘S which alone are (‘n^ULi;h to immortalize tlic 
poet, are inarkeil liy the «sanie pathos and simplicity. "I'hcse 
laamt i(‘S ajipi'ai* lajual ly in his didlniaii ions of characti*r. 'There 
is nothiiiij; more* louchini;- in the lliai|,ll;an the portrait (d’ Helm. 
Her e\(|uisil(i loveliness, her frailly, her hnniiiily and self-ri*- 
proach, Ihi: dci’p sadness to uhi(‘h .-In* viidds herself up, and, 
finally, her an:;iijsh as .^he nioiii ns over tin; hodv of Mecloi-j steal 
away oni h(‘nrl,s, and we frel that*W(i have looked iijion natnro 
itsell. 'The. same simplic.ity mid dee[) pathos appear in the works 
ofancitmt jsrl. W’e know id* no heller instance to illustrate this, 
than the celelirated statue of Niohe. Ihn* ujiturned and implor- 
inji; look, which semns to pli'.inl for her last. n.nmTmiiu*; child who 
cTinj»;s to \u:v for safely, the dignity of lier atlitiule, ilie despair 
painted in her e()untenance, and the stillness and ma;r*siy of her 
j!;rief, are in perfect keeping; with the iiiosl Ira:»;ic portions of the 
Iliad. 

'Tln^ works of the (Irecian dramatists are mai’ked hv the sami* 
idiaracleristies ; tlni utmost simplieity in tlie jilol, as well as the. 
i^xecution, prevails in the tiatredii's. 'Tln^ idea of man to which 
we have already idludcd, conduced iinndi to this. His verv i*x- 
islenee was trai^edy ;J)orn to an cmdless strife witli superior pow- 
ers, the victim of inexorahle fate, eovetimj; immorjalily, yet em- 
lain of fleiith, the very diejiiity of life, and liie majesty with 
whii.'h the smd eoniposeil itself for its eternal sleep, are subjects 
wortliy the hiiijlK’sl. powers of the traii;ie. muse. Hence the form 
of the (.ireek lrac;edy was extnanely sinijile, and it laridy resnlt- 
eil in death. 'The conlemjdatiou of man living in the prospeid. of 
iWssohition, |)ur.sue.il hy destiny, and yielding* proudly to powiu-s 
of a inisjjlitier nature than his own, was more sad and awlul than 
di*atli it.self. Of the Cromidheiis of /Cschy Ins, Schiedel remarks, 

“ It is llius aa iiiiai'c oriminnii luiliirc itself; ciulowcil willi a iiiiscTablo fore- 
sijjlil and hound down to a narrow existence, without an ally, and with nothinj^ 
to op])osc to liie conihined and inexorahle powers of natina*, hut an iinsliaken 
will and the consciousness of elevated claims, 'fhe ollic-r ])oeins of tiie (ireek 
truj^edians are traj^<*dic:s ; hut lliis iiiaN he called tras^vdy itself; its purest s]iiril 
is revealed with all the aiiulhilatini;’ and overpoweriii}^* inHucnce t»f its iirst un- 
niififjfaled austerity.” ^ 
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Thai most remarkable characieristie of the ancient statues, the 
profound and majestic repose, is no less discoverable in the early 
Grecian literature. Ily this repose, as applied to the works of 
art, is meant the look, attitude, and ji;enera[ appearance, when 
the mind is completely possessed and master of itself ; when, 
however strong its sensations or passions, it is still able to quell 
them, and preserve an inward harmony, whicli not even the ago- 
nies of tlie last struggle, nor the immediate prospect of death 
can overcome. This repose is remarkably visible in the calm 
and stately form of the Minerva of IMiidias; it is not want of 
life, it is not dulncss or stupidity ; it is the serenity of wisdom, 
and the silent happiness of a mind where all the elements are in 
harmony. Hut it exists no less in flic ntalne of the dying Gladia- 
tor. We sec in that wonderful piece, the triumph of mind over 
bodily pain ; the countenance exprcsscjs the utmost sull'ering, yet 
no con1.()iiion is visible; it is composed, solemn, and digjiilicd. 

“ llis iiiunly brow 

Consents to (loiith, but conquers agony.” — (^hlJde /Taro/il, Canto 

His lifc-hlood is fast Howling from the do(q> wound in Ills side, 
and the world is fading from his eyes, hut the mind is still vic- 
torious, and nature maintains her dignity to the last moment, 
'rhe same repose, if we may be allowed the c\|)ression, is ob- 
servable in the poetry, wheth(u* we consider the melody «d’ the 
verse, or what is still more important, the harmony wlTudi ap- 
pears in the delineations of character. Nothing forccul or unna- 
tural is ever introduced; passion is never allowed to vaiujuish 
intellect, and in representing tlic stroi'gest emotions, the same 
dignity and self-possession are prcservccl. J^oetry was consider- 
ed entirely as an art by the Greeks, and the same general rules 
were applied to it as to the fine arts. It was necessary then, that 
the same rcganl to correctness, symmetry, juid nipose, slionld bti 
observed. It is said, that even in portraying the tormcMils of the 
Laocoon, tlie sculptor has never violated the line of beauty ; and 
this has been equally j)rcservcd in the most highly wrought pas- 
sages of the early dramati.sts, e.specially /Hscliylus and Sophocles. 
Even in the Eumenides of the former, ])erhaps th . most agitating 
and heart-stirring of all his pieces, this ^ pose is the prevailing 
sentiment; it is seen in iJie slumber of the Furies; in the suppli- 
cation of Orestes at the slirinc of Minerva ; in the mild words of 
the goddess to whose eloquence these terrible beings yield ; and 
finally, It may be discerned in th(;ir promise to bless the huui 
where she holds dominion, and in the sanctuary which she de- 
signs for them, where, laying aside those awful qualities with 
which they were invested, they would be revered as the Euine- 
nides, the benevolent, the friends of man. It is seen in the (Edi- 
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pus Coloneus of Sophocles, where the wny-worn an<l o.onscicncc- 
slriokeii wanrlcrer finds rest in tlie very grove of the Furies. 

That this repose was most highly prized by the aiieiciit^, wc 
may infer from its, being the constant aim and object of their 
lives. Socrates manifested it in his last moments, and the dying 
(J;rsar veiled his face that lie might not violate it. It was llie 
object of all philosojdiy; the epicurean sought it in tempered 
indulgence; tlie Stoic in a ])roud contempt alike for joy and suf- 
fering; we discern it in the fanciful lhet)ries of Pythagoras and 
the sublime mnsings of Plato. The ancients ascribetl this happy 
repose to their gods; they depicted it iy the countenance of Ju- 
piter, which, even in the moments of anger, when he is sending 
<lown his f hundcrholts, is sfill represcuited serene and benevolent ; 
they beheld the same harmony and repose in the order of the 
h(‘avens, and there they enthroned their gods in hlissfnl realms, 
heyonrl the reach of those jarring elements which agitate man on 
earth. 

If tlii'se remarks are true, they.arc sulllcicnt to illustrate the 
iinportanee of studying ancient art. ^Phe wtuks of the (Grecian 
painters and sculptors which have come down to ns, are not to 
he viewed simply as objects of curiosity, or mere exhibitions ot 
anci(uit skill and taste'. 'They are*inde»Ml interesting, as allording 
a k(iy to the history ofaneient art, and still moni as correct spe- 
cimens of costunie and of Ihejiuman form, in a country wJicre it 
was developed in the finest proportions. Put they have a high- 
er import than this; they reveal to us the soul which dwell in 
these noble forms ; they exhibit the whole man, his habits of life, 
his philosophy aiul religion; they place society vividly lieforc 
us, with ail its laws and impulses. 'J'ho fine arts probably exer- 
cised a much greater inllueucc in the classic ages, than at jirescnt. 
'Phe, stat.n*:s appeaV to liave been considw’ed not merely the re- 
presentatives of the but were invested with a mysterious 

life and agem^y ^ and homage was olTerod dircidly t« them. 'Phey' 
were seen even in tlie dwellings of the poor, who worshipped 
their household gods as llicir nearest benefactors; they guarded 
the waylarc'r in the darkness of night, and llu.y received the 
adoration of an entire people in the suhliim; lemplt's religion had 
eonsecraled to them, ddie enduring bronze, ami marble, which, 
in* a measure, hind togetlier liie successive? ages, gave to the he- 
roes and the benefactors of mankind an immortality whi(!h was 
closely allied by superstition to the eternity of the gods: and the 
Koman, as he arrayed the statacs of an illustrious line of ancestry 
at the funeral pile of a kinsman, seemed to triumph over death. 
The very aparingness with which the honour of a statue was pub- 
licly decreed, shows in what high consideration it was held. 

For us, the highest importance of the ancient arts, probably con- 
sists ill their connexion with poetry .% They form the background 
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aiul sliadin^ of l.bal suhlinin pirturc whoso outline alone Is pre- 
soiiUmI 1 ))^ ambient liloraliiro. Tln^ works of the early writers al- 
lude to a stale ol’ soeiely totally dinbnuit iVoin that whieh exists 
at pres(;nt : they di serihe man as inlluo;ice(| hy motives wliich 
have now ceastal to o|)erate, a;>;itateil hy hoj)es and feais whieli 
have hcT.oine ])«)\verless, and worshippinj*; «;r)ds whose dominion 
has passeil awa}-. d'o the nniniliati'.d reader, mneh is unhitelli- 
t^ihle in lln.vse early i>rodnelions. J te who would rt^ad them iin- 
derstandinujly, must study in connexion the kindnal aj*t.s; he. 
must transport himself hack to llic heroic a‘»;es, and hv'M'omc fa- 
miliar with iiKui as tiu^y tlien lived ; he luusi share in their battles 
and tlieir h'asts, w<‘ej) roniui theur funeral pyres, and oiler liba- 
tions to their tijods; must hiicomi^ ‘as one of them, and assnnn^ 
even tlu'ir llu)Ui»;hts, wishes, and prospi'cis. llajjpy the scholar 
whose foi'lmie it is to vi.'it lhos(^ lands whicli ihe lyics of IIoukm* 
and Pindar, of llorae.e and Mai*o, h.ive celebrated in immortal 
stiMiirs! who treads the soil of the seven hillM eity, and muses 
amid hei‘ slnpeaidons laiins, or looks clown fr<nu tin*. Ac’ropoli.s 
upon the hirlh place and eradit* of j»;eni'.!s! and who si‘es face. {•> 
fare iho.'-e inspired trails wliich called forth tlie adoi’alion of an 
earlicu* race! 'To few of ns who dwell in tlu'sc* distant lands, are 
sucli roaminj^s permitted. V'ef nnieh may i>e doin' hy thi‘ Ame- 
rican student. Let him eolie.et, as far as may l>e in his powm-, 
cona.'Ct vicw.s ef Italian and (Irec-ian scent ry, and heemm; familiar 
with thos(^ spots which the historian and poet have* celebrated; 
Jet him study carefully flic restorations of classie ruins, wliich 
have been made hy competent artists. Let liiin cjlitain casts in 
plaster of the rnaslerjiiei'es of anlicjuity, and examine with mi- 
nute care the works ol hlicll artisth aa Fla.xman, who has confer- 
red a lasting; heiK'fit upon tlie sc.holar hy his laliours. Let liim 
thus form his mind to (sonijirehend tin; spirit oT the. ;mrn[ue, and 
then the niaje.stic iileratunjs of (In'ece and Rome will not he to 
him as a dead lelUu*, hut will penetrate with a ([uickenin^ power 
to his inmost soul. 


A KT. II I . — The (. Podieal / / "orka of .1 c i a n n a M a fi.- 
i.iK. J^'ir.st Ameri(!nn Kdilion. I vol. Svo. pp. o7 I. Carey 
&Lea: l.Sdd. 


WiiATKVF.u may he the blemishes ohservahhi iii thci style of 
Miss IJaillieks poetical prodinOions — and tlnyv :u‘e many — and 
whatever abatement of literary ]»rel(msions and character may 
arise from them, It. is still not to he. denied, that she. deservedly 
holds tJie vc;ry Jirst l ank an#jijs.^ the female writers of the present 
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day. Great defects in composition arc often the companions of 
great beauties; and indeed so generally are they found together, 
that we arc at lengih almost induced to believe, that if not actu- 
ally essemtial to each other, they at least materially conlrihute to 
inutiial .su])p()rl. 'flic intellecluai, in this, reseml)les the moral 
structure, whertnn we not •unfrequently find, that the meanest 
vices, are the associates and foils of the most illustrious and tran- 
sceiulant virtues. 

Perfection in literary composition, as in every other human 
attainment, is not to he expected ; and the quality of a work of 
this d('scripli(jn, thiirefore, is ratlnn* to he ascertaim'd in graduat- 
ing it hy an acknowledged standard of g<)od taste, tlv.in in testing 
it hy tiie hvnu of om« own fancies, which c'.ver have, and 

ever will, outrun the most elaborate and magnilicent human ef- 
forts. Shakspeare, certainly the greatest gmiius that t!vcr lived 
in 1h(^ tide ol* time,'’ and alFording in all Jiis works the most out- 
ward and visible signs of di^'cet inspiration, has nev(jrthcl(*.ss 
sometimes ('xhihited both in thought ami cxpn'ssion, some of the 
most gKiring and un])ardonable errors. True it is, they are ^\■ith 
him mere spots iij)un the sun, am! are lost in the general (dful- 
goncy of Ills talents; Ijuttlu^y, notwithstanding, abundantly serve 
to show the soundings of the intoHect of man even in his highest 
estate, and to teach us the salutary lesson, that however ])re-emi- 
nent may 1)0 the. position which wc occupy in tliis world, from 
our virtues or ahilitii's, there is still a iltniven aiiovtj and beyond 
us, at onct; the legitimalc aim and end of our being. 

Milton ami Pojio, uncpicstioiiably th(‘ most elahor.ile of the 
Knglisli jioets, ami wJio .appear from their works to have direct- 
t.*d the most anxious and steadfast 03 0 lowanls immortalit v, even 
with all Uieir unwearied and mighty etlbrls, have fallen in this 
respect into the i\nninon lot, and serv^e,also to alford other dis- 
linguishc»l instances of the truth of these remarks. It is unne- 
cessary to pause, liowever, in our career, in oiwler tii ilir(*,ct atten- 
tion to the enforcement of this position, since it is not our object, 
and it would prove an invidious and ungrateful task if it were, 
to occupy lime while commenting upon defects, where, in des- 
pite of them, the general excellence of their authors is so para- 
jnount and overwlielming. Our only view is to suggest in the 
oiUset, what to the rellecting mind is beyoml dis[>ute, that in the 
language of the poet last relerreci to, 

" Whoever tiiiiiks :i fuiiitless piece to see. 

Thinks what ne’er was-y-nov is — nor e’er shall be.” 

NVitli these great authorities, showing in preccjitand practice our 
inlicrcnt imperfections, wc would 3TI not be understood, that in 
the progress through life, our attention is to be directed to the 
errors of others, however exalted, cither as .subjects of imitation, 
or as matters of discouragement to Ujic votaries of literary fame ; 
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but on the contrary, as beacons calculated to warn us of tlie dan- 
gers and difTicullics, to wliich \vc in common with our race are 
liable to be exposed, and which as we cannot hope entirely fo 
overcome, we should, as in this instance “discretion is the bet- 
ter part of valour,’’ sedulously endc?avour to avoid. There is still 
another lesson to be ilcrivcd from these authorities, ana whieh, 
while we criticise others, we should not be unmindful of our- 
selves, and that is, that the fallibility adverted to, is one from 
which critics themselves are not exempted, and of consequence, 
that it is just as probable that those who pronounce upon the li- 
terary pretensions of others, are not entirely rigjit, as that those 
whom they condemn, arc entirely \vrong — 

Tis hard to say, if greater want of skill 

Appear in writing — or in judging ill. 

Hut of the two, less daiigc*rous is the offence 

To tire our puticMice than mislead our sense.” 

With the benefit of this view, let us more nearly approach tin; 
particular business of our present allotment — a survey of the po- 
etical works of .Ioanna Jhiillie. 

Miss llaillie has for a long time occupied a large space in the 
public eye, not only, as has been said, from her enjoying the high- 
est niche of literary fame among her own sex, lint from the pe- 
culiar character of her style and the novelty of licr subjects, if 
indeed any thing can he considered new, where the range of tlic 
mind has been so extensive and diversified. She has been nearly 
forty years before the world, in the character of an author. She 
has passed many literary ordeals, and some, of the severest and 
most iinplacahlo dc.soription. She lias been often prai.sed without 
judgment, and censured without mercy, blit disdaining all pro- 
tection from her sex, and armed in the panoply of undoubted 
moral and intellectual worth, she has triumphantly survived it 
all. Even if we had Ihij inclination, therefore, to deprive her of 
a single ray of her glory, we have but little room for the hope ; 
and wo may truly add, that if the ungracious attempt were en- 
tirely feasible, we should make it witii unfeigned regret. Yet 
while we freely admit, she has but little to apprehend from our 
attacks, still, as a practiced and professed author, she is not enti- 
tled to exemption from that rigid scrutiny of sentiment and ex- 
pression, which those Jess proficient in literary jiursuits, may 
reasonably claim. We Jiavc said, her style and subjects arc novel 
and peculiar; of course, therefore, there arc few, if any produc- 
tions, with which hers can be fairly compared, in order to the 
ascertainment of their relative value. It is only by hypothetical- 
ly applying the intellectual j)owers manifested by other success- 
ful writers, to those objects to w-hich hers have been directed, and 
by imagining their probable success in similar labours, tliat we 
can arrive at any thing like a satisfactory criterion, upon whicli 
to found an o])inion of her worth. Or if there be any other plan- 
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sible process to a competent decision, it. would he of even a less 
liberal character 1 ban 1 hat just suggested; namely, the supposed 
application of the powers of mind which she obviously exhibits, 
to a class of subjecls^which ordinarily employ the minds of others 
— the nature of which is more familiar, and the ditTicullies of 
which are consequently Iftdter understood. J3ut in adopting 
cither of these courses, we must carefully guard our own judg- 
ments against undue intluciices, predilections, or |)rejudiccs. We 
are too a|)t to form our standard of opinion from those with whom 
we arc most intimate — from tliosc to whom we and our fathers 
before us have been accustomed to look-up with almost supersti- 
tions reverence — the mind thus labours under a traditionary bon- 
dage, and every day increiises the weight of its chains. Wc can 
serve no other master — wc acknowledge allegiance to no other 
power, and every thing, and cveiy body that does not deferen- 
tially submit to worship at our shrine, is liable to be proclaimed a 
rebel against the only “true Prince” — an jnfidel against the only 
true faith. We thus crop the plumage of aspiring genius, wliile 
we fail to rememher, that lia<l those w'hom wc applaud to the 
very cr.lio of their [)raisf5,^’ been subjeeted to similar restrictions 
in point of liberty, they themselves, like our own common do- 
mestic fowls, would have never flown high, nor been long upon 
the wing. 

IJcforc coming to llie immcjfliatc merits of the work itself, wc 
'may be allowed, without the charge of being discursive, a word 
or two in respect to the scheme or plan upon which the drama- 
tic pieces which constitute the main part of the present volume, 
ill matter and in merit, have been founded. In a number of the 
Kdinburgh Review, written by the fleeomjilishetl editor so far 
hack as the year eighteen hundred and twelve, and referring to 
an ex])rcssion of \)pinion in the same wprk as early as the year 
eighteen hundred and^hrcc, the determination of Aliss Baillie to 
write a tragedy and comedy upon each of the strongfjr passions of 
the mind, is deemed in the language of the critic singularly per- 
verse and fantastic, and denounced as utterly impracticable, on 
the ground that the interest of a })lay can no more he attained 
by the delineation of one passion, than its dialogue ami action 
can be supported by the exertion of one cliaractcr;” and it is fur- 
ther said, that if it he not this that Miss Baillie aims at, it can- 
not be discovered that there is any thing in the least degree 
peculiar or original in her system — inasmuch as the chief person 
in every play must be actuated by certain passions, and by their 
influence the catastrophe must be produced. Tliis to our untu- 
tored car smacks something of the ingenuity of the lawyer. It 
might be a good argument upon the question of a patent or a 
copy -right ^ it is unfair and unmanly considered with refe- 

rence to the objects of le^jitimate cri^ticisin. The question is not 
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asloMissl^aillic’sri«;bt.or (liscovory or invention — it is ns to the 
cultivation of tlic ground occupied — ns to the. employment of the 
implements iiscd — as to the accomplishment, the fnlfilinent of 
the designs in vie.w. lint esainined even on the fooling upon 
which the I(?arncd critic has placc«l it, althougli we arc not ambi- 
tious of breaking a lance with so redoubtable a knight even in 
defence of a laily, th(^ pretensions of the fair author may be en- 
tirely vindicated. Her plan, as slic professes, is original; and it 
can be shown to be jn-aclicable too, the critic to the. contrary not- 
withstanding. Ill the review of eighteen Inindred and three, it is 
staled to be original, and repudiated chiclly for that very eause: 
in a review of eighteen hundred and five, it is also admithv.l to he 
original, hut its expediency is questioned ; and in that of eighteen 
hundred and twelve, it is alleged cither not to lie original, or if 
original, not practicalile. There certainly appears to lie no in- 
consideraiiln conflict in these opinions, expressed hy llie same 
gentleman at difl'erent. times — whicli lie renders more obvious 
by the attempt first to show that Shaksjioarc, lleaiimont aiul 
.Fletcher, and many others, adopted similar systems for the 
development of tlie passions, while he does not appear to per- 
ceive, lliat that very circumstance, although it may lake from 
the peculiarity of iMiss llaiHie’'s system, does not destroy it, and 
at once (jstablishes its ])racticahilily which is so strenuously de- 
nied. If others have been successful in similar unde.rtakings — 
tliis is not altogether so desperate an attempt on the part of Miss 
Uaillie, as the critic would have us to belicvf^. Lhit if tluiso of 
otliers were not similar in their nature, or rather not the same, 
our author is entitled to tlici creilit of originality at least, evini if 
she should fail, as is predicted in a sort of prophetic fury, in 
carrying the design into complete eflect. Ihil in answer to tlio 
positions assumed hy the distinguished critic,' permit us to say, 
what will cover the whole of the dehateahle ground — lirst, that, 
the notion of Mis.s Jhiillic, as we understand it, is (mtiredy Jier 
own; secondly, that it is practicable; and lastly, that she, its 
origin, has carried it into efl(?ct. 

The dili'crence ludween Joanna Hail lie*, and other dramatists, is, 
we apprehend, this: with her the passion is the jilot, as it is 
avowed to be, and every thing else in tlie jilay is reiulered 
directly or imllreclly subservient to it. In jilays generally it- is 
not so — that in most of them the passions take a part, and the 
main part, is indisputable, as without this a drama could not well 
exist; but still the moral rathc^^ than the. passion of the ])lay is 
regarded; in other word.s, thejiassion in the one casejs tributary 
to the incidents; in liie other, tin; incidents arc creatcul for the 
mirposc of presenting the passion, in all its various jihases. In 
e one class the diversified denolenumts of a single passion ab- 
' the entire interest of tjie play; in the other, the interest i.s 
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clivuloil or distrlbnlod among a varloiy of passions, operating 
upon diflbrcnt individuals, and oontriljnting llioir joint infliuMiccs 
to the catastrophe. As for instance, ()1 hello was not more, in- 
tended to sliow thy influence of jealousy upon the mind, than 
tlie liability of a free and noble nature to he imposed n])on by 
trifles liglit as air,” wheif managed and controlled by afi artful 
and designing villain to gratify the malignity of his heart. l\Iac- 
beth too, displays it is true the all controlling influence of ambi- 
tion, yet tlui moral designed to be conv(5yed is not in the passion 
its(.*lf, but in that whicli we mostly consider a mere incident — 
by-plot, or matter of relief to the play? ^he dilfercnt scenes with 
the weird sisters^ \vh('Teas they constitute the most important 
rpiestion of the whole dnfma, and that upon which it chiefly 
turns, the power of witchcraft or fortiuie telTmg with a supersti- 
tious mind and age, in jmxlucing or verifying that which is pre- 
dicted or pretended to be foreseen. Itoimu) and Juliet flisplays 
the ])owcn' of mighty F^ovo,” it is also Iriie; but the intent of 
its great author was not so mnch dirticted to that object, as it 
was fo fhe object of showing, how love may spring out of family 
or party lends — ‘<onr only love s|)ring froin our only hate” — and 
how wildly and resisllessly it will manifest itsedf, in the arlless- 
ness and ardo\ir of early life. In fine, the vast variety of charac- 
ters introduced into this play, very remotely if at all ossei\tial to 
its pjaigress or termination, rtpiders it rather a |)ictureof interest- 
ing sceiKis in domestie life, than the portraiture of passion, or an 
iiitiudional moral h^sson. 

Ihit the Kdinbnrgh critic expresses the opinion, that Miss 
IJaillie’s system, as thus imderslood, never can sncceofl; innsmncli 
as a Drama so consliaictcfl must n ‘cessarify prove delicituil in 
variiJy and action, as a diversity of pa.ssions and influences is 
rerpiire.d, in ordtl* to an effective play. .This idea he illustrates 
by stating, that the ^ittcmpt would be, to S(*t before us “ the 
studied ])Ostiire and ostentatious anatomy of oiu?. unchanging 
Academy figure, instead of the free action, and complic.ateil ex- 
ertions of gronpes engageii in athletic contention.’’ 

That the delineation of any one passion is insuflicicmt to form 
a ])lay, and one of the deepest interest, we. utterly deny. 'I’lic 
emotions of a single jiassion arc so various, that they miglit, witli- 
ojit any extraordinary sln^tcb of fancy, furnish scojje for a dozoji 
plays: they are indeed almost exhau.slle.ss — their oj)cration.s are 
as (f life. rent as the dispositions and characters anti eircunistauct\S of 
men; and a drama of this description, if less easily composed, is 
geiKTally ipore higlily a[)prcciated, all other (pialifications being 
equal, than tho.se of a strictly historical nature. If the critic 
mean, by the sup])osiul impossibility, to refer to Ihc passion 
alone, without regard to the impulses of the heart over which it 
predominates, or those portions of Hic Drama upon which it is to 
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act, his (loetrinc is not npplicnblc 1o the works of Miss Haillie, 
nor those of any of her dramatic writer, from llic earliest (Irecks 
flown to the present day. You may as well speak of painfiiip; 
without colours, or sculpture without marbl^*, and the idea con- 
veyed will be just as rational and distinct. We do not under- 
stand that the denotements, or delinbnlion of a ruJhif^ passion^ 
necessarily implies the extinction of all other passions, Jiowcver 
for a time they may he swayed or absorbed. Nor can we under- 
stand how the manifestations of other passions in the difTcrent 
individuals formina; the dramatis persona', can confound the sys- 
tem adopted by Miss liaillic with that pursued by her predeces- 
sors or contemj)oraries. 

To consider now the last of these Inquiries. Has the plan al- 
leged to be original, been carried into elTcct? I'he examination 
of this branch of the subject, will properly embrace the charac- 
ter of the work to he reviewed. It appears to us, tlnuj, that that 
portion of the volume before us, which is designed to display the 
passions, excluding tlnn-efrom all of the comedies, is clecidcdly 
superior to the otiicr parts of the author’s works, — and this cir- 
cumstance lends to show, how much success must ever depend 
upon following the favourite inclination or impulse of the mind, 
and how diilicult it must ever 'he to write purely in eonformity 
to the dictates or tastes of others. Inclination is genius. It 
matters not whether it he innate or acquired — it exercises just 
the same resistless control over the Ihoits^hisy as the soveneign 
passion docs over the /fcar/.v of man. 'rurn it from its flireefion 
— divert it into opposite channels — apply it to other IISOS than 
that which it selects for its own employment, and yon w(\-iken,if 
not destroy it. TJio rules it works by, are emphatically its own; 
and it disdains and despises all substitutes, derived even, if yon 
will, from a .superior nature, but regulated by’a totally diifereut 
principle of action. The mind will, likfs Falstalf, do nothing 
upon compulsion — it will not sid)mit to constraint — it never was 
designed for the stocks, or the strait jacket ; and it is exactly 
as vain and unjust for the Edinburgh critic, therefore, to abuse. 
Miss ISaillie l)ecause she will not write by his rule, as it is to 
consider the system adopted impracticable — because he, forsooth, 
cannot write by — ^^^Just as the twig is bent, the tree ’s in- 

clined. — The critic was intended fora smart and cool reviewer-, 
and he has fulfilled the purpose of his creation ; Miss Haillic,on 
the contrary, wa.s designed for the delineator of the motives of 
the human heart, and she has aconmplishcd her high destiny, 
and made her calling and election sure. ^ 

The volume puhli.shed by Miss ilaillic, anterior to the year 
1803, contained Count llasil, Ethwald, and J)c Monfort, all 
tragedies; the first displaying the force of Hove, the second of 
Ambition, and the third of ^latred. This book also embraced 
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the Election and the Second Marriage ; the former upon Hatred, 
and the latter upon Ambition. 

For the purpose of conciliating the Edinburgh critic by con- 
forming to liis faslitlious taste, as expressed in the Review of 
1803, Miss Rail lie, it seems, for a time abandoned her original 
plan, and between the peritJtl referred to, and the year 1805, pro- 
duced Rayncr and Constantine Paleologiis, both tragedies, — 
and a comedy called tlie Country Inn. These last productions, 
with the exception of (’onslantine, which received the distinc- 
tion of being ‘‘damned with faint praise,’’ being more severely 
dealt with than the first, by the Review, and declared to be in- 
cornparably worse ; the. author subsequently resumed the plan 
u])on whitdi slie commenced, and with rare departures from it, 
has continued in it up to tliis day. Orra — TIic Dream — The 
Siege — aiid The Deacon, were her next jiroductions — these were 
followed much more rec-ently by the publication of Tlie Dride, 
^'he JMartyr, and tlie Family i^egend, whicii complete her dra- 
matic collection. Superadded to these we have her Metrical 
Legciuls of exalted characters, whfch include William Wallace, 
(■bristopher (’olumbus, and Lad}^ Criscld Daillie, and the whole 
is concluded, by what are denominated the Fugitive pieces of the 
author, which are very limited in extent, and we are sorry to say, 
still more so in poetical merit. 

Such are the works of Joanna Daillie, and before proceeding 
to their particular considcratfon, a remark or two in respect to 
their general character may not be misplaced. We have given 
an earnest of our kind feelings and intentions towards the author, 
and cannot therefore be suspected of any disposition to deal 
h:ii>hly or unjustly hy her, — but we feci c^impcllcd to say, that 
although some of her productions arc of a very high order, there 
is, nevertheless, great inecpKility not only in style hut matter, 
manifest Ihronghout Ijjcr tragedies. Her comedies have greater 
equality it is true, but that chieli}’' consists in no-one of them 
having quite reached mediocrity, and no one of them having fal- 
len far below it. Jt is not a little remarkable, that a lady of the 
acknowledged accomplishments of Miss Daillie should have fal- 
len into such expressions as these: wc take but a few out of 
many. 

In the Election, Daltimorc says — “Ha, it is ///wi, I’ll turn 
and go another way.” 

In the comedy of The Tiyal — Act. I., Scene TI. , p. 6ii._ 
Harwood, the hero ol the piege, an accomplished gentleman and 
lawyer, says in reply to Opal, speaking in reference to the iden- 
tity of the iTeroine — “ That is not the heiress, Jack — the tall lady 
in the middle is Acr.” 

Again — Opal, in the same dialogue says, “ I sent a vulgar look- 
ing devil out of the way on a fool’s^ errand the other morning, 
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who insisted upon going with Prcltyman and I to the pump 
room. 

Further — “ Harwood — Shut your fooFs moutli, and be damned 
to you, &c.” p. 72. 

Then in conclusion, lor a specimen of a love-making dialogue 
between Harwood and Agnes, wo take the following extract 
from Act IV^ Sceme IL 

**Jl!rncs {at hrr needle ivut'lf.) 1 am tired of tliis work. {Geffhif^ up.) 

“ l/urirnod. t) ! do iu)l pjive over. — Lcl me do something for yovi — I.ot me 
thread your needle for 1 cun liireud one most nobly. 

“ . li(. There then. ( (liecs kha a needle and silk . ) 

“ liar, {pretendinff to srea/rh her hand ivUh it.) So ought you to be piinish- 
cd. {Threads it awkward tip) 

A3S nobly done, indeed ! but 1 sliulJ work no more to-d:iy. 

“ Uar, You must work up my neculleful. 

“ Jl^. 1 am to work a fool’s ciqi in the corner by-and-liy ; 1 .shall keep your 
needleful for that. I am going to walk in the garden. 

“ JIar. And so am I. 

You are ^ 

** liar. Yes, 1 am. (lo 'where you wTll, Agues, to the garden or the field, 
the city or the desert, hy sea or by land, I must eVn go loo. 1 will never be 
where j'tui are not, hut when to be where j'ou are is impo.ssil)le. 

“.<‘7". There will he no getting rid of you at this rate, unless .some witch will 
liuve pity upon me, and carry me up in the air upon her broomstick. 

'*Jfar. There, I will not pretend to follow you ; but us long us you vemaiu 
upon the earth, Agnes, 1 cannot iind* in my heart to budge an incli from your 
side. 

** Jlif, You arc a madman ! 

“ liar. You are a sorc^'ic.ss ! 

You are an idler! 

“ Hur. You are a little mouse I” 

Ray tier — among ihti tragedies, is with, very few oxceplion.'^ 
totally deslilule of merit, either in design or execution. It. is 
true, it is said lo have been written early in life; hut even this is 
no excuse for its deficiency' in merit; inasinucli as it enjoyed the 
atlvantages prior to publication, of llie revision of more mature 
age and experience ; and inasmuch, also,' as il required all the 
strongest biafi and predilections of maternity, to contemplate 
such a bantling witliout tli.scovcring its deformity. To publish in 
riper age the crude, va])id, and undigested literary elforts of 
youth, is often to destroy the reputation of both youth and age; 
as if it display'- the want of general intellectual powers in the 
one, it also manifests great imbecility of judgment in the otlier. 
If, then, such apologies were to be received as current coin, the 
land would he ilooded by showers of such trash, to the utter de- 
struction of the labours of those, whose time and talents are de- 
voted to the rational gratification and improvement of the human 
species. 'Fhis must not be: we may write what we pieasc, but to 
publi.sli what we j>lcasc without regard to anything else than our 
own authorship, is very often treason against gtjod taste, and 
mucli lo be condemned. Kayncr,’^ says Miss liaillie, was in- 
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leiklcd to exhibit a young man of an easy, amiable temper, with 
delicacy of sentiment, and a well principled mind, tempted, in 
the extremity of distress, to join with the unworthy in the pro- 
posed commission of :i detestable deed ; and afterwards, under 
one of the severest trials that human fortitude can be called upon 
to endure, hearing himself up, not with the proud and lofty firm- 
ness of a iiero, hut witli the struggles of one, who, conscious of 
llie weakness of nature within him, feels diilicicnt of himself to the 
last, and modestly aims at no more than what, being a soldier and 
the son of a brave lather, he considers as respectable and bccom- 
ijjg.” To this description of llayner is opposed tliat of Zatcrloo, 
“ in whom, tliough witli some good atlcctions, there is a founda- 
tion of natural depravit}^, greatly strengihenetl by the had edu- 
cation he has recanved from an absurdly indulgent mother — 
brought Ijy his crimes to an untimely end, and meeting it with 
a very difVerenl spirit. ” /fhe characters of the chief female per- 
sonages in llie jilay are (^i[iially rf>))pGsed. , 

'riie outline of the j)Iay is hrietly this. A number of worth- 
less, dissipatcid nobiomen in (lerfnany, form a lawless band. 
Disgustc^d with the world, and oppressed by misfortune, Rayner 
reluclanlly unites with them for the purpose of murdering Hu- 
bert, by whom he has been gn)ssly injured, according to his own 
account, and d(?])rivcd of liis fortune. While the members of the 
band arc lying in wait for Hubert, Jiaynor, having lost his path, 
is directed by a glimmering taj)er to the cave of the old man of 
the woods, who it seems had been a murderer in bis youth, and 
in w itnessing whose agony and remorse, Uayncr is so long de- 
tained, that Hubert is killed by the rest of tlic band in his ab- 
sence. l-])on being apprized of tliis b^' Zaterloo, wlio is brought 
wounded to the cave, Kayiier rushes out just in tim(3 to be taken 
by tlie attendants ?)f Hubert. He is brought to trial — convicted 
and sentenced, but not^executed — a pardon liaving been procured 
for him, tlirough the influence of a friend of his fi\}.hcr, and the 
confessions of Zaterloo. Both of these, however, would have 
proved unavailing, hut for the ingenious artifice of “ Ohio,” who 
delayed the trxeculiori by sawdiig away the scafl'old so far, that 
W’hen the headsman mounted it first, as is thes wont, down came 
headsman and scaffold, and scaffold and headsman — and before 
matters could be put in order again, the pardon arrives. 

From what may be called, therefore, the argument of the play, 
it at once apjicars, that it is not framed upon her favourite sys- 
tem of the p(t.'ssw)is, hut is rj^ally one of those half finished 
things, which are commenced without tlesign, prosecuted without 
order, luid iermiuated without interest or result. The style too 
has nothing in it to compensate us fur the meagre character of 
the subject. It is at limes turgid, and wordy, and at others mean 
and obscure — even graminatical precision, which considered in 
VOL. XIV. — NO. ‘^ 1 . 22 * 
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itself is not much, but still without which great powers are oAcii 
overlooked or despised, is far from being sullicicntly regarded. 
In an accomplished writer like Miss llaillie, we not only expect 
to find good subjects, but becoming apparel. The decencies and 
customs of life would seem to require, that a gentleman, in what- 
ever lot he may be cast, should speak like a gentleman, and par- 
ticularly so, when presented to our notice through so flattering and 
favourable a medium, as that which female refinement and talents 
supply. In this just expectation, however, we are disappointed 
by the character of Rayner and his associates, and instead of con- 
sidering the banditti as a body of discontented young noblemen, 
forced by misfortunes or oppression into this lawless mode of 
life, or in her own language, needy men, who better days have 
secn,’^ we rather incline to the opinion, upon an examination of 
their qualities, that they were rogues by nature, and tliat their tem- 
porary nobility was entirely artificial and constrained. 1 Icnce, the 
interest which we should feel in their condition, and the evident 
intention of the author, are utterly lost, and we look upon them 
with disgust rather than commiseration. Tlic female eliaracters 
are also badly drawn; fhc charm of delicacy, which is the last 
to leave a woman, with them is wanting; and in sentiment jind 
expression, save only ElizabcUi, they ore unworthy of |)ettieoats. 
For the purpose of exemplifying the truth of these olqeetions, in 
the order in which they have been submitted, let us turn our at- 
tention to a few passages from the play under consideration. 

Inverting the order of fashionable precedency — first, then, for 
the gentlemen^ as they arc called, or rather as they call them- 
selves. Rayner, in describing his calamitous condition to the out 
laws, by which he is induced to make one of this unholy eon 
federacy, speaks thus — 

** When from a iVistant country, where wUh Honour 
I earn’d a soldier’s pittance, the iuir promises 
Of a near kinsman tempted me, (md /, 

7'lioi]^li by my nature must incautious. 

And little skill’d to gain by flattering arts 
An old man’s love, — high in his favour stood; 

'that villain Hubert roused his jealous nature 
artful tales of/lif^hls, and heir-til, c wishes^ 

Jlnd sidc-hnff moacery of his feebleness, 

'rill, ill the bitterness of changed love. 

All his vast wealth he did bequeath to liiin, . 

And left me here, even in this stranger land, 

( For years of absence makes it so to me, ) 

A disappointed, friendless, unknown man. 

Poor and depress’d, such a;, you see me now.” 

Jkt L — Scene 1. Page 

We defy any one to tell us what the author means by the liiu.s 
marked in italics, without drawing much more tipon hi.s fancy 
than the text. The whole structure of the passage cited, which 
is a fair sample of the meivts of the i»lay, is weak, invei led, I t 
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hournd, doslifule of euphony, and in short possessed of notliing 
lo reeonimend j 1, eillicr in thought or language. Nor is liio reply 
of Count Zalcrioo, the chief of the band, entitled lo much higher 
consideration. Lcljis hear him. 

“ Hy heaven, he dies — (ts I do wear this arrn f 
Defended hy a host ftf livVied knaves 
IM seek him out alone.** 

This is, at best, if good poetry, equivocal bravery. Whether it 
is Count Zaterloo that is to he alone, may fairly admit of a ques- 
tion. Wearing arms is well understood, hut wearing an arm, 
though eertainly not farfcichcf is a Jiltlc lopsided; and, ac- 
cording to our notion, we submit it with deference, is a vile 
phrase.” 

Again, after having been informed that Hubert travels on to 
morrow’s eve, lliinly guarded, with all his treasure, for a distant 
province, j)rince of cut-throats thus resumes his fury* 

** Then thnnkfl to forlune’sTavVing which llniH, 

While we hut ficeh rcvenfjc for a friend’s wronjjs, 

So kindly Ihroirs intt> our heedless way 
The rosy eare of our iieeessities. 

Yes, let us seize the ^reedi/ irltilied riUain ' 

J.el us ilisgorgc him of his ill fjot gains' 

JIo long enough has riolo<l in ease 

Whilst ix tlcv men liuve felt the gripe of want.** 

NVo understand siailes to he the nominative to f/trows^ as in 
ilie last passage; years was the nominative to makes; ami the 
leim heedless does not eomjmrt very well with tlie term seek; 
Mich Irilles however would be, we confess, unworthy of notice, 
if they iliti not occur so fre.tjuently as lo forbid us to consider 
Ihem mere inadvertencies. Slill, Jet them pass; they are at best 
motes in a suiihe.am, even when connected with the })li rase, 
flailed. We havtj heard of giving an ijirli and taking an c//, 
and according to the e^illocalion of words adverted to, although 
the idea is not a very courtly one; we lliink Migs Ijaillie has 
talv(‘U an L too much. — Jhiyner, all of a sudden, liowcvev, afiei 
having set his miscliief afoot, becomes conscientioii.s, ami e\ 
claims in reply, 

T\\c wrungs arc mine; ami if with indignation 
'I’hcy fill your breasts, in strong desire of vengoanre. 

Yc well nm gf/f^’fl am not far behind; 

JUit there’s a law above all Iminan bonds 
Which damps the eager heating of n»y heart, 

And says “ do lhau no murder.** 

Damps the eager beating vf my heart,” is not quite oitho- 
dox; c//cc/iV>vwoidil he a b(;lter word: nor is it to he tolerated, ac 
cording to the linp^Ush rule, tliat the lofty characters of the 
Drama, shoiilil so ol'lcn. “ Tercnfia, a noble InHy iiinl 
govc’rnanlc lo AtirotM,” in il»r HK,foN. exclaims — 
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“ I guess. 

Soon of licr own accord, slie*U watch no more.** 

Page 407. 

Guessing was bad enongli for Rayncr, but for a noble lady and a 
Governantc, when evidently exerting the best of her abilities, it 
was inexcusable, and we concur theinefore in the reply of Ulrick, 
<<No — thou unwisely GttessesL 

It may be said that this is a little hypercritical, and that the 
author is not answerable for the verbal or sentimental inaccura- 
cies of the personages of the play. To a certain extent this is 
true. As regards the Canaille for instance, the professedly vid- 
gar and illiterate, we have no right to expect any precision or 
refinement of speech ; on the contrary, llic very support of their 
characters implicitly demands that coarse thoughts shoidd hti 
clothed in coarse apparel, and in a judicious anti well ordered 
dialogue, they have no more claim to speak like noblemen, than 
noblemen have, to speak like th<,\ni. If they had, the distiiiclivc*.- 
ness of personification would be lost, the object of llie perform- 
ance 1)0 defeated, and the hill would be the only guiile by 
which we could steer, through the confusion that must im^vitahly 
ensue. Upon this principle, "therefore, we hold Miss Haillie and 
all other authors responsible, as indorsers for the consistency and 
solvency of the dramatis persona', not only in themselves, hut in 
their relations to each other, and the general objects of the play. 
To give both sides of the argument in the niattc.r of conscience, 
it is but fair that we should furnish Uie rejoinder of Zaterloo, \i\n\ 
thus it runs, — 

2!aterloo. Well, clear thy knitted brows, nor look thus strang<^1y. 

Wc both arc form’d, my friend, to know like feelings 
Like wants and wishes, and from better days 
Both are reduced to fortune’s hiwcst c*bb : 

And I as well as thou, stamling tlius singly, 

Can feed lliy fancy up >vill» stron^^ conc<jLl.s 
Of what in letter’d lore is virtue tcririM ; 

bear its darkest frowns, 'fhcrc wus a time. 

When sharing cv’ry wish and cv’iy view 
With one of weaker fr.inie and softer soul ; 

Yet forced by the dark frowns of adverse fortuiu: 

To live a wilfuig outlaw from her presence. 

Because I could not bear to come before her 
A poor despised man, reft of that comeliness 
And honest grace which independence gives, 

To bid her throw aside her (lowing robes 
And decent ornaments of maiden pride, 

Unveil the sweetness of her shelter’d beauty 
To beating mid-day heats and chilling winds. 

And be a wand’ring vagrant by my side ; — 

There was a time, my iriend, when, thus beset, 

At view of any means to belter fortune, 

A stronger pow’r had ris’ii within my breast 
And mock’d at law. But, standing thus alone, 

I can as well as thou forego the gain 
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Which this occasion ofTcrs. — I.ct il pass ! 

'rlu rc is witliln ns, lie il superstition, 

Th* uii.scannVl opinions IVoiii our cliililhootl cherisliM, 

Or natural instinct, still ii slroiijf aversion 
To ev’iy act of blood, i.et us yield to it. 

We will notVrain our nature from its bent: 

We’ll do no violent dc^d.” I’agc 

Now for llic ladies — some of whom, as T have intiinaled, .speak, 
wonderful to relale, (^ven worse than the men. 

As Rayncr goes out, a voiee is lieard at the entrance or latticed 
(totn'y which proves to ho that of Zaterloo’s mother, whereupon 
/atcrloo, in a most unfilial maniu;!*, ciimmaiuls his attendants to 
^‘secure the latticed door,” instead of njuming it. I'lie countess 
d(.*mands her .son — the son secretes himself, and the nttendant de- 
nies him. Upon which, the mother ]>ours forth lier feelings as 
follows : 

“ oil ti ll liiin f havc.vJit these tlirec Ions** hours, 

Counting' the weary beatiii^s nf the clock, 

W'liirh slowly portion’d on! the ])rojnis*A time 
'I'liat broui^bt biin not to bless jne with his sight. 

If he is well, why tloes he Ihus forget ? 

Anil if he is not, as I fear he is not, 

'Tell me the worst, and let me be with him, 

''I’o smooth his couch and raise his sickly head.” Page l2ir. 

This is voiy well, though there is much less poetry tlian malm*- 
iial feeling about it. Ihit how are we shocked, when in I he next 
passage Zaterloo, in requital of this hurst of allectiun, ;uidre.ss(vs 
lleniard the spokesman, in these words: 

“ 'rdl hor it is unseemly for a mother 
I'u run about like a j/eio fooolhh tvife*' 

Bernard, liowever, instead of sticking to Jsis text, dedivers him 
self, after the flourish of his own fancy, in those words: 

“ If you complain thus movingly, fair wi^Jow, 

We shall believe you seek a second husband 

III lifii ol'yoor good son ^ and by niy truth 

It were a better errand.’’ • 

Tiie inotlicr rcpli(\s, and retires in disgust. Bernard calls after 
her tauntingly, all the robbers laugh, aiul upon this signal, Za- 
Inrloo comes from hi.s hiding place. 

PresentJy’^ there is another voice heard at th(^ door, wJiich we 
are told is Mira’s voice. This jVIira, il seems, is a personage of 
very unequivocal character, who is upon familiar terms with 
Count Zaterloo. The count hearing the thunder of her longue, 
or seeing the lightning of licr eyes tJirough the lattice, cries out 
to his companions to keep lhe*door fast, and immediately betakes 
himself agStli to his hiding place. Bernard pla3"s .sentinel again, 
and upon the fair fury insisting upon admi.ssion, he rcplie.s, by way 
of consolation, early upon the morrow he will he with you.” 

Mira, however, is a wench of spirit, and returns him .as good 
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ns he sends — just hear Jier speak. She is not to be put off like u 
mother, — 

Upon the morrow ! prate not iIuih to me ! 

He sIkiII tu-niglit with me where I list. 

Or never sec my face afi^iiii. To-morrow ! 

Open llic door, I say ! this weakly harrier 

Shall not oppose my way.” (jScflz'iwif viulentb/,) Page 2A7. 

IMiis at once alarms the count, who fears she may do some rash 
thing. Jlcrnard unbolts the door. Zaterloo comes from his con 
cealment — and, enter Mira anperbfy drcssc.iJj and in a violent 
passioji. Then the following dialogue ensues: 

“ Mira. Is this the way yov. keep your promises ? 

Is this your tailh ? is this your gallantry ? 

Count Z. Mira, my gentle love, I pray thee hear me ’ 

1 sent to tell thee hus’ncss of great moment. 

*• Mira, Yes, yes ! I have rcceivM your scurvy message. 

And well J know tliat cv’ry paltry mailer 
Is cause siitlicient for iieglecting me. 

“ Count Z. Thou kiiow’^t to be from t-lice is painful to me 
** Mira. So it should seem, by taking so much care 

To comfort ye the while, (pointing to the winc^ ) 

You do you hushiess jovially, methinks. 

** Count Z. I'hou art too warm : accuse me as thou will 
Of aught but want of love. 

** Mira. O thou deceitful man ! 1 know thee well : 

Thou talk’st of love, and thou wouldst break my hciuf 
Count Z. Indeed I am to blame, my gentle Ivft'Cf 
Yet bo not thus : in token of forgiveness 
This friendly cup receive, and smile n])on me. 

^Offering her a cup, which she ttastns to the ground . ) 

“ Mirn. Otfwitli lliy hateful gifts! nought from ihy hand:-: 

Will 1 receive ; 1 scorn thy ofi’ering, 

Kv’n the rich roI)c lliou hast so f>ficn promis’d 7nf: 

Ay and so oft forgot, so 1 must cull it, 

I w'ould now scorn, since lliou dost slight my h»ve 
“ Count Z. Indeed, my Mira, thou shall have that robe 
Before two <lays \\?. past, I swear li) thee. 

Then do not look so frowningly, iny lovcn 
I know thou liast a soft relenting nature ; 

Smilc'my forgiveness. 

“ Mira. O thou pixivoking man ! thou know’.*>l full well 
It is thyself and niA thy gifts I pri/.e : 

Thou know’sl too well how my foml doating hcan 
Is moved with the soft witch’ry of thy longue; 

Yet thou wilt vex me thus, and break my liearl. 

Oh ! *lis loo niiicli ! {pretending to hurst into tears . ) 

** Count Z. I cannot sec thee weep ; wliat would’st lliou havi 
“ Mira. I will have nought, unless you go w'illi me. 

** Count Z. 1 cannot now, for I have urgent hiis’nc.ss. 

Mira. Then stay, and never see niy face again. 

O that some friendly hand woubl end iny ilays. 

Since / hare lived to see me thus despis’d. ^ 

“ CuuJit Z. {aside to Bernard.) Bernard, I think J must e’en gc7 with Iirr 
Sec thou to Bayner : I will soon return. 

{Mmd.) 'rhcii let us go, my love, Ihou dost compel me 
Thy hand, sweet Mira. (Kjretwl Zalcrloo and Mira.) 

« Ber. Well, gcirtle friends, it is blest liberty 
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Om* noble chief enjoys. I must to Uayiier. 

Stay if you will, aiid keep vc merry here. 

No, we arc wc will rtiire to rest. 

This is all very bad it is true — too bad to dwell upon, and 
lliereforc we have, in passing, simply furnished our coninunils, 
by italicising those parts which indicate some of our views, 
heaving the reader with the advantage of previous suggestions 
to form his own opinion and to determine between us; with this 
understanding, however, that in case of doul)t, not only from 
the influence of mercy, but gallantry, Miss 15ailJic should stand 
ac(|uitted. Let us now proceed to the third scene of the second 
act, which, if our impressions be correct, is infinitely worse 
than that already noticed. 

In the progress of the first act, the llol>bers having, together 
with Rayiier, agreed to take the life of Ifubert, they arc intro - 
(bleed in the second act, with the following instruction to the 
performers, wliich for its novelty, is entitled to some regard — 
Kofer Co uni Zalcrloo, llihjncr<, Svfmsllan^ and ol/trrs of 
the. hand arnicd^ and a few of IJicni hcarint^ in their hands 
dark la nihor ns, {U is parUeularhj requcslcd if this play 
should erer he aeledf llial no lii^hl may he permitted iipon the 
hut that which ])rocccds front the lanthorns only,) We 
liiink the latter jiart of the advice* extraordinary and entirely su- 
pi'rerogatory, as \\\q darkJanl horns will undoubtedly furnish the 
only light of that a7(/^c, upon which such a play as Raynor 
shall ever be performed- Jhit to resume. In pursuit of Hubert 
and his booty, Uayncr is somehow or other separated from his 
fVi<Mids, and in despite of the dark lanthorns, gets lost in the 
ina/('s of tin*, Ibrest, where, seeing a light through the trees, he 
makes for it, and then the scene changi.-s, and we are introduced 
to The Old man of the wxnnl,’’ seated in liis cave, with a lamp 
burning dimly ho.love him, while, in the* language of the author, 
certaiidy not the inosf clioice, ‘‘the Ihiindcr is lieard .s7///vcry 
loud.^’ 

Wc will not mar the gratification of others, by giving detached 
passages of this scene, hut present it to them entire, not even 
omitting the stage diiv.ctions, which really arc more astonishing 
than the remainder of the production, and scarcely less inter- 
esting. — 

» 

Old Man. Dolh angry hoav’n still roll its loudest peid 

O’er Ih* iinblesl bead ? Ay, tliro’ its deal ’iilng roar 
1 liear the blood-avenging Spirits’ voice, 

And, as cacti turioiis turiiioii spends its sU'cngtli, 

Sliljt sounds upon the tar-rcccdlnjj storm 
'tlicir distant growl. 

’'I’is hell that sends its fire and devils up 
To lord it in the air. — The very wind, 

Kising in fitful eddies, horribly sounds, 
lAkc bursts of damned howlint^s from beneath 
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Js this a storm of nature’s elements ? 

O, no, no, no ! llie l>loocl-avent;inpf spirits 
Hide on the inaddinj^ clouds : 'I'hcre is no place, 

Not in the wililest den, wherein may rest 
'riic unhlest liead. (^Knnclchi*^ heurd without.) 

lla ! knocking* at my door ! 

( l^uufua and ti.dens much fdarmed : /nwekinff heard still lou,dcr.) 
Say who art llioii that knock' st .wyurioies/j^ ? 

'I'liink’hl tluiii tiie clouds are sparing of their din, 

'I'hat titou must thunder too ? Say who tliou art. 

And what thou woidd’st at such an hour as this, 

111 such a place } 

( li''ithouf.) 1 do not ask admittance as a guest — 

SVnuhr.st thou not save a creature from destruction, 

I'v'n a dundt anitUal? Unbar the door. 

And let me lay my body under shelter. 

(0/f/ man makes no answer; storm heard very laud.) 

(ll^ithout.) Ifthoii’il a man in natiirt* as in voic«:, 

Tliou caii’.st not sit at peace lieiicatii thy roof. 

And shut a stranger out to the rude niglit. 

I would, nrcumf>tanced, have sh*. llered lliec. 

‘‘ Old Man. Jlc tries lOf*novc me with a soothing voice — {a.sidi ] 

{.‘Ih/ud.) Thou art a knave ; 1 will not let thi-e in. 

“ Jiai/. ( lyiUtf.uf.) IleliUe I am; yet do not le;ir iny wiles: 

All men are lioiu-st in :i night like this. 

“ Old Man. Then I will let tlue in; wlioeVr thou art. 

'J'hoii hast sonic .sinse, shouldst ihou lack better fhinjus. 

(lie unbars a small door, and liai/ner raters, muvlt nijjlcd and e.c- 
hua.de<l by the .dorm, and without his hat.) 

Hay. I’m much beholden to tiicc — 

“ Olil Man. No, thou art not. 

“ Hay. 'rhe violence of the night must plead my panloii, 

Tor breaking llms unask’d upon your rest — 
lUit wand’riiig from my way, I know not how. 

And losing my companion.-s on t!ie road, , 

Deep in tlie ’tangled wood the storm o’ertook me . 

"When, J=pying thro’ tin; trees this giiiinnVing lamp. 

And judging it, as now it doth appear, 

'I’he midnight taper of some holy man, 

•Such as do oft iiiKlreary wilds like this 
Jlold their abode, I ventiii'M onward. • 

(Old man ojferinsr him bread and dried fruits. ) 

** Old Man. t*erlia]is lliou’rl hungry, 

“ Hay. I thank you gratefully. 

“ Old Man. There is no need. 

Tall to, if thou hast any mind to it. 

“ Jiay. I thunk you truly, but J am not huntery. 

“ Old Man, Perhaps Ihou'rt dainty. I’ve nought else to give thee. 
"Hay. I should despise myself, if any fotid 

Could bear such value in my esliinalioii. 

As that it shoidd to me a straw's worth seem, 

'Jo feed on hornet it. Ht, or on richest fare. 

“ Old Alan. So much the better. ( Phry sit down.) 

“ Hay. If L may guess from all I sec ar^ouiid me, 

'file luxuries and follies of the world 
Ifavr long liceii banish’d here. 

(Old man Imtks sternly at Ihtyaer, mho huika fixedly upon him a^ain, 
and both remain far some lime silent . ) 

Old Man. Why look’sllliou so ? 

What is there in my face that thou would’sl scan r 
I’m old and live alone' what would’st thou know ^ 
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“ Hay, 1 crave your pardon, and repress all wishes 
That may disturb you. 

“ Old Man, Tin.* niglu wears on, let us both go to rest. 

** Jiay. I thank you, for in truth l*in very tir’d. 

Old Man, {Polntiigg 1o his cenn'h.') There is thy place. 

“ Huy. Nay, I am young; the ground shall be my couch — 

1 will not lake your bt^l. 

{^Old man then ^ives liuynera cloak, tohrcli he vraps about him, lay- 
ing himself down ht a corner of the cave. — Phe storm now heard 
at a distance. — Jlfter toalking up and down for some time, the old 
mon gc»r.s close up to Uayner, who appears asleep, and looks eam^ 
estly upon him Hay tier openittfi his eyes seems surprised.') 

“ Old Man, He not afraid, 1 will not cut thy throat. 

Hay. {Slariin/r half up from the ground.) ^ 

Nay, heaven such deed forfciid ! 1 fear tbcc not : 

[ can fleiend mysc-lF. — (^Omspinn^ hi.s sword.) 

Old Alan. IJc not oflended ; but mclhought thy looks 
!»i(l sfvm as tlio* lliou wert afraid of me — 
lf»>t llioii in peace — rest thou in peace, young man : 

1 would not do thee harm for many worlds. 

( Haynrr to rest a^ain, still heepinsrhis drawn sword in his hand 
— the old man firncs to rest likewise, hdt .shortly after starts from 
hisconrk in irrcnl a f^itation.) ^ 

“ Old. Man. It is mine hour of horror : *tis upon me ! 

I hear t!i’ approaching sound of feet unearthly : 

I fiad the pent up vapour’s cliilly breath 
lluisl from the yawning* vault ; It is at hand — - 
{I'urnintr towards the dour as ffhe saw some one enter,) 

I la ! com’sl thou still in white and shc^eled weeds, 

With hand thus pointing to thy bloody side ? 

'I’hy grave is tlcep enough in hallow’il ground ! 

Why com’st thoti ever on my midnight rest ? 

What dost thou want ? If thou hast power, as seeming. 

Stretch forth thine arm and take my life ; — then free 
I’roin llcshy fears, in nature :is thysclti 
ril follow thee to hell, and there abide 
The scaring flames : but here, upon tin's earth, 

Is placed between the living and the dead 
An awful iftystcry of separation, 

Wliicli makes their meeting frightful ahd unhallow’d. 

(7;z the rchemcnce of his agitation, he throws out his arm and strikes 
it against Hay tier, who alarmed at his ravings has 4eft his resting- 
place and stolen softly behind him.) 

Ila ! what art thou ? {ISiarfing and turning round to Hayncr.) 

** Hay. Nay, thou with bristling locks, loose knocking joints 
Amlfxed eye-balls starting in their sockets, 

>Vho .speak’st thus wildly "to the vacant space. 

Say rather, what art thou. 

Man. I am a murderer. 

{Hayncr .starts back from him and drops his sword.) 

Ah ! wherefore dost thou stare so strangely »)n me ^ 

There ’s no blood on me now ! ’tis long since past. 

Hast thou thyself no crim|;, that thus from me 
Thou dost ill horror shrink ? 

Hay. Most miserable man ! 

Ola Man. Thou truly say’st, for I am most miserable. 

“ Hay. And what am I ? {after a disturbed paused) 

'i'lic storm did rage and bellow thro’ the aiv 
And the red lightning shivered; 

No traveller would vonliire on hi«‘\way 
VOL. XIV. — NO. 21. 2.1 
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In such a iiijyht. — O, bicsscrl, blessed storm ! 

I'or yi t jl bulb not been, and shall be never — 

Most (b’t'.'d and Merciful ! sav’d frf>m tliis {^ulf. 

May I to thee look up ? — No; in the dtist 

{jJs hr. bows hirnsrlf to the earthy ami is atmit to hwet, the report of 
fire arms is heard without ^ and he. starts up a^aiu. ) 

*l’is done ! (), it is done ! — the bgrrible act ! 

\^Ejcil beating his forehead violent. 'j. 

“ Old Man, "Wbat may Ibis be ? Some buii<l of niji^btly ro!)!)ers 
Is near my cave, committing’ violent deeds — 

Tliy light, weak flame, shall iitit again betray me, 

And lure unwelcome visiters. — {i*utsoiif. the lamp and of ter a dark 
pause, rn/er ^aterhM> support in rr himself on First (lentle 

ma?i, who bears a darh lantern^ which he sets down on the p;rnundj 
and fastens the door of the care can f all i/ hebind them,') 

“ Count Z. 1 am woundetl grievously : who would ha\e Ihougld 
Of such a powertul guard of armed men 
Attending on his j<»iiniev ? — lie is slain : 

Ditl’st thou not see him fall ^ 

** First Gait. Ves; we have kill’d our biril, but I<ssi ll^t^ eggs ; 

Fortune has ])IavM us false, y t we’vo t scap’d : 

Hero we in.i) rest ; this cave is tenanted 
Willi some lone being whom we may control. 

And take possession — {^diseiwerin/i' ofd man) Something h\ ing heii- ! 

W hat art thou } — 

“ Old Man. I am a thing no belter than yonrseh es — 

** First Gent, 'fhe hclU r then f<n* thee that thou art so-— 

“ Count Z. OoiuUict me onward : *1 ])erceive an opening 
Which leads, J gtiess^ to some more close recess; 

Lay me down there, for I am very fV.nl. 

First Gent. 1 will obey thee — come thou too old man ; 

Not ji'om my sight one moment must thou hudi'n — 

Come on : for mark me well, should’d tlioii betray u<, 

Tbo’ fetter’d down with chains in grated rhingeoiis, 

Our arms were long enough to reach to lliee.” I Fteu/tt. 

Hubert Iluving, os we porceive, boon inurdoi'ftd, J{;iyiier, aflui 
his exit from tlie old nuin’s cave, instead ol avoitlinj^ anesl, finm 
sonic strange wliini cqntrive.s to throw liini.^cdf inlo 11 h; hands 
of the altendauts upon llu; dead body, muI in coiiscfjucnc.n is 
guarded to the city to await JiLs trial. Jlc is tried, aiirl nof with- 
standing an eloquent s[)eech, in whicli we are assured lie actptit- 
himself most nobly, he convUilvd ; and of course vson- 
tcnced to death; and under this sentence, wotild yoti believer it, 
he labours and lingers through three entire acts, tiaeli of whic.h 
seems as long as an ordinary life. Only imagine the hero of a 
tragedy, condemned to an ignominious death in the very begin- 
ning of a third act, and remaining in the p(3nilcnliary from tliat 
lime until the termination of the piece — weeping and laughing 
under the alternate influence of fear and hope ; and in the obvious 
and natural desire to beguile the inonieiits as they (levy, ahsoluhi- 
ly talking every body lo death, hut himself. The condition ol 
Elizabeth, his betrothed, a well drawn and admirah/c character^ 
who prefers the prison with, to liberty without him, is truly pi- 
tiable, for she is not only, as has been said, incarcerated with him, 
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blit iic aotunll}' ilej)rives her of the last privilege that a vvoman 
parts willi, by clning almost all the talking himself. Certainly 
she must have regretted, even witli all h(*r fidelity and aflection, 
if of our mind, that the (nu’mans of ihat day had not anticipated 
modern improvements in punishment, and ordered the ofiender 
to solilan/ eonfmemeiit. "r4ie hero at length succeeds, praise be 
to nature, In talking himself, as if ever the play be performed 
he jnust talk the audience — into a profound sleep; and while in 
this stale, ‘‘ the wretched negro wlio serves the prisoners,’’ at- 
tempts stealing his cloak — truly a very appropriate prison occur- 
rence. During the attempt, however, Uayner awakes, and then 
at once lu'. falls to talking and philosophizing again, concludes 
that dead men napiirf^ no cloaks, makes (htffcc a present of the 
garment, and thereh}’ prevents the intended felony. Hy the in- 
tluenee of i leni'ral I lahle.hrane, a friend of his father, and the con- 
lessions of ZalerJoo, a pardon is at Iasi obtained, hut the messcri- 
gcj* is so tardy iu Ibrlheoming divith it, tl»;il the axo would pre- 
viously have nlleelually <loue its business, had not Ohio (the name 
of the AlVican), in consiiler.'it ion oVlhe clonk, 

“ iS,ncti a< iDsa llu* n>a'm prop ra* llie scnflolij, 

S.» Unit ilic litawl inoiintinjy first, tlur platlonn 

I\-!I willi a rraslu and In* -ill inaitnM and bniisM, 

I'nfil In do !iis oHiia*, \vjir» ])ia-(()rc‘. 

I’rohahly rojnpelied to send for another. In the meantime, as 
good luck would hav(', it, the tardy messenger arrives, and the 
pardon is furmally annoiuiced. 

Murdei- may he pajaloned ; hut whm'e is the executive (dement 
cv tli.ii ‘'..ii !}i! exleM(l(Ml to tlie accumulalial and enormous crimes 
<»r Mu*h a j)lay as this? In eontcmplating ils shocking and ano- 
fii:il<Mis vices, ils deficiency in taste, its imperfect ions in language, 

lls irregularily ol'*clesign, WO porc.oivo no chanco for mercy — 

non^^ lor pardon lefl-j^md wcaremily permitted to exclaim, with 
throbbing breast and tearful (*ve, while the final apd irrevocable 
drop ff /Is — “ itnforln)i(ile Xllss thnUiv.r' 

lint let it not he supposed that this is a fair specimen of the 
ilramatic works of this accomplished and distinguished woman — 
it is the very worst ; and it is no small praise to the author to 
say, Ihat slie lias intrinsic worth enougli, to allow for all its blcm- 
islitjs and faults, and still reserve to herself a higher fame than 
nine-tenths of the authors of the jircsent day even venture (o 
aspire to. Her Dasil and l)e Monfort of themselves alone, \vould 
secure to her the admiration -ind respect of posterity. 'Phe for- 
mer parlicuUiLrly, is a most attractive and higlily wrought drama, 
and we cannot' deny ourselves the gralilication of furnishing a 
succinct account of the outline of this play, and introducing a 
fevv passages calculated to show the superiority oi its moral, as 
well as literary charactcji*. Wc feel the greater Irecdom in doing 
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this, as although referred to by other reviewers, it has never been 
particularly examined — and also, as those who censure holdly, 
should not he sparing of their praise — where it is deserved. 

Basil is designed to show the power of Jpve, and llic author 
informs us that she has endeavoured ‘‘to give an unbrohen view 
of the passion from its beginning, aikl to mark it with those pe- 
culiar traits which distinguish its diflerent stages of jirogrcssion,^* 
and in this endeavour she has been eminently successful. 

The scene of this play is laid in Mantua — the time, the six- 
teenth century, when Francis the First was defeated by Charles 
the Fifth at Psivia. Count Basil is a youthful, stern, and inflexi- 
ble general in the emperor’s service, on the way to join whom, 
he passes through Mantua with his troops. While at JNIantua, a 
procession takes place in honour of St. Francis, whose holy in- 
fluence it was sup|)oscd had restored the duke to health; in this 
procession, the duke\s daughter, V^ictoria, a magnificent beauty, 
and all the fairest ladies of the ccurt, hear their respective parts. 
Basil, also occupying a distinguished station in the pageant, is 
presented to Victoria, the effect of whose appearance upon him, 
he thus beautifully and naturally describes to his friend Kosill- 
berg. 

“ Oh ! didst thou mark her when slic first appear’d ^ 

Still distant, slowly moving with her t -ain ; 

Her robe ami tresses floating on the w nd 
I/ikc some light figure in a morning el >ud ^ 

Then, as she onward to the eye bccan 
The more distinct, how lovelier still si c grew ! 

That g^'aceful hearing of her slender form. 

Her roundly spreading breast, her tow ring neck, 

Her face ting’d sweetly with the bloom of youth. 

Hut when approaching near, she tow’rds us turn’d. 

Kind mercy ! what a countenance was there ! 

And when to our^salute she gently bow’d, 

Didst mark that smile rise from her purlv>ig lips ? 

Soft swell’d her glowing check, her eyes smil’d too : 

0 herw they smil’d ! ’iwas like the beams of Heaven ! 

1 felt my roused soul within me start 

Dike something wak’d from sleep.” Page 30. 

Upon being cautioned by his friend, on the pride of self-secu- 
rity, he exclaims, — 

” Thou art not serious. 

From early youth, w'ar has my mistress been, 

And though a rugged one. I’ll constant prove. 

And not forsake her now. 'J'hcrc may be joys, 

Which, to the strange o’crwhelniing of the soul, 

Visit the lover’s breast beyond' all others ; 

E’en now, how dearly do I feel there may ! * 

But what of them ? they are not made for me — 

The hasty flashes of contending steel 
Must serve instead of glances from my love. 

And for soft breathing sighs the cannon’s roar.” 

^ Atlt L — Stmt 2. Page 30. 
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Notwillislanding tins bravado, as might readily be imagined, 
the (:onscf]nencc3 of Ibis interview is to induce llasil, under the 
infliKMice of love, lo flelay his march with his troops, although it 
is understood that^tlu^ main and rival armies of Francis and 
Charhrs arc ap|)roaehing (iacli other, lie howener communicates 
to the duke;, who is secretly in the interest of Francis, his deter- 
mination to go on the nujrrow, but afterwards, with tin; weakness 
and capriciousiK'ss of his nature, at the reejuest of \^ictoria, he 
consents lo remain anolhc;r day. Meantim(; the news of a speedy 
and inevitahU; battle arrives, ilasil, reckless of his fornurr fame, 
attends a masrpicraile, and lhi;re unwittingly informs \'ictoria, 
who is in disguise, of the feelings of his lieart. V'ictoria discovers 
lierseif, and iluring this (hdightfiil ocoiipalion between the lovers, 
the duke contrives, by the aid of (lauriceio, to sjnrit up the troops 
of Count ilasil lo mutiny, or r(‘Vf)ll. Jlasil, upon being apprized 
of this by Rosinherg, |)resents himself most gallantly before his 
rebellious ranks. They insist •upr)ii being marched at once? to 
iVIilan, lo wliich lie replies; and his reply is worthy of his fame. 

** Nay, if! am your Icatler, 1*11 command y(' ; 

Alul where ido commutul, there sluiil ym go, 

Hilt not to Milan. No, nor siuill you i.leviate 
K’c'U hair a f'ui long from yoig* ilc^tinM way, 

'f'o sci/c the i^oKlfU booty nt*thc* cast. 

'riiiiik not lo j^ain, or temporize with me; 

Vor diould 1 tills (lay’s imitiny survive. 

Much as Tve lovM you, sohlicTs, ye shall find me 
Still more relentless in pursuit of veng-eance ; 

'rreinenclous, cruel, military vengeance. 

Tliero is no mean — a desperate game yc jilay ; 

Therefore, I say, obey, or murder me. 

Do as ye will, but do it manfully. 

He is a coward who doth threaten me : 

'I'inr man who .slays me, but an angry soldier ; 

Acting in passion, like the frantic .sou^ 

Who struck hi^ .sire and wept.” 

.7/7 /F . — Scene Page 16. 

Subordination is thus soon restored. Jiosinberg suggests the idea 
of treachery on part of the duke to Rasil, who thereupon deter- 
mines to leave the court at once, but is again delayed by an invi- 
tation to join Victoria in the pleasures of the chase. Here, while 
engag(;d in a most delightful dialogue with the fair deceiver, in- 
fof Illation arrives that tlu; imperial army inuler the brave Pesc.aro, 
has beaten the French near J\avia, and taken Francis prisoner. 

The mortification and distraction of 13asil upon receiving this 
news — his shame and remotfse — are admirably described; and 
the whole of this portion of the play i.s worked up to a pitch of 
the most intense interest and anxiety. TTnahlcto endure the hor- 
rors of reflection, the hero takes his own life; and V’'ictoria, the 
fair false one, ensnared even in her own toils, in a paroxysm of 
grief, throws herself upon the dead body, in dcflancc of Valto- 
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mer and Isabella, an<l bursts fortli info the ibllowing pathctie 
appeal : 

“ O! force me not uway! by bis cobl corse, 

T^et me li<* clown and weep. ()! Hasil, Ibisil! 

riie gallant aiul llie brave! bow liast tbon loved me! 

H' there is any holy kindness in von, (/o hub, and ral/.) 

I'ear me not hence. ^ 

For he lovM me in thoiigb(lc‘ss folly lost. 

With all iny faults, most worthless of his love? 

And him I’ll lf»ve in the low bed of death. 

In horror and decay. — 

Near his lone tomb 1*11 spend my wretched days. 

Til hiimble pray’r for his departed spirit: 

Cold as bis grave shall be* my earthy bed, 

As dark my cheerless ctdl. J'orce me not hence. 

I will not go, for grief li:ith made me stiong.” 

.7f./ — Nrf/ie Page 57. 

Thus oiuJs flio. trngoily of .Husil, whleli may |jc jnslly said to 
be a work of great power. 'J'liero are, it lunsl. be admitteil, some 
verbal innceuracios in rl; but Ibey’nre too unimportant 1o require 
animadversion. TIic plot — the sentimenf — tbo language, are all 
of the best order, and the mind is earricMl forwaial to the rA*- 
9 ionc?ne?i/, not only nalurally, but graeefnily. The characters 
arc perfect 1}" sustain(*d, and tlie intrrest, although not intcm.se 
throughout, nevertheless pervades the whole perfurmaiicc, and 
with i>ut little apparent cilVort on the |)art of tlio autlior, com- 
pletely alisorhiS the reader from first to la.sl. If Miss Jbnilio had 
written nothing hut Count JJasil, her memory would long survive 
her frail tenement of clay; and she would be entitled to lirdd, as 
.she now with other aids, most dc:eidetily ijocs liold, and as we 
are delighted to rejicat, the proude.st place among the dramatic 
poets of our age. 

J)c IMonfort i.s not inferior to IJa.sil, and that is assuredly' praise 
enough; nay, if we may hazard an opinion upon a snhjc'ct in 
which we do not profess lu be an f(tUy it perhaps heltc*!* adapt- 
ed to the .sta'ge than any other of this author’s productions. 
Hatred, as has been said, is the subject of the story — hatred dee]), 
unalloyed, unmitigated, unresisted, "rids play has so long had 
possession of the public mind that it is familiar to all, and in our 
discussion does not therefore require any particular detail of its 
features. It entirely turns upon an injury, real or imaginary, sii.s- 
tained by I)e Moiifort, the hero, from tlie hand of Kczenvblt, 
the nature and course of which the former tluis forcibly describes 
in the dialogue with his sister Jane: 

Dr Mon, Oli! ttial clctcslvd Uezcnvclt; 

K’cn in our early sports, like two young wlielps • 

Of hostile breed, instinctively reverse, 

Kach ’gainst the cither pitch’d his ready pledge, 

And frown’d defiance. As wc onward pass’d 
From youth to man’s estate, his narrow art 
And envious gibing malice, poorly veil’d 
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In the afTcctecl carelessness of mirth. 

Still more detcslahle and odi<uis 
'I’hciv is no liviiifc heiiif^ on this earth 
Who can conceive the malice of his soul, 

AV ith all h^ f^ay and damned merriment, 

I’o those, ny fortune or by merit plac’d 
Above his paltry self W'heii, low in fortune, 
lie lookM upon the state of ])rosp*rous men. 

As nij^htly birds, rous’d from their murky holes, 

Uo scowl and chatter at the litfht of ilay, 

1 could endure it; even as we hear 

'rh* impotciit bite of some hulf-t!<)dden worm, 

J could eiulure it. Ihit when hoimurs came, 

A.nd wealth and new-ji^ol titles fed Igs prich-i 
Whilst ilalt’riii)^ knaves did trumpet forth hin praise. 

And j'l ov’ling' idiots ;^nnii*d applauses on him; 

Oil? then I coidd no lon/'cr sulK*r it! 

Jt drove me frantic. — What! whul \vo\iid 1 i*Ivei 
What woidd 1 give to crush the bloated toad. 

So rankly do 1 hrithe him! 

“ Jane. And would thy hatred c^usli the vtM-y m ui 

Whcjgave to thee that life he mii»hl Inue ta’eii^ 

’fhat life which thou so rashj}’ didst expose 
'I'o aim at his!* Oh! this is horrible! 

“ Ik Mun. lla! thou bast bearil it, tlieii? Trom all the 
lint most of all from thee, I ibouglit it bid. 

** June, 1 heard a secret whisper, and resolv’d 
I'pon the instant to return fo tlu e. 

J)i<lst thou roct;ive my letter? 

•* /)e Mon, I did! 1 ditl! ’twaslhat which drove me hitlu r. 

I could not hear to meet thine e\e again. 

** ,/ane, Alas! tlsat, tcjtipfed hy a sister’s tears, 

1 ever loll thy house! 'I'hese few ]>ast monllis 
These uhseiU tnonths, have hrouglit us all tliis wo. 

Had I reniaiiiM with thee it had u«>l been. 

And yet, melhiiiks, it should not move j on thus. 

You (hir’d him to the fudd; both bravely fought, 

He, more tulioit, disarm’d you; courteously 
Jlelurn’tt the forfeit swoid, whicii, si> return’d. 

You did refuse to use against him more. 

And then, as says report, you parted friends. 
l)c Mon, W'hcii he disarniM this curs'd, this woithU ss h.irt«l 
t)f its most worthless weapon, he hut spar’d • 

From dev’lish pride, which now -derives a l)liss 
In seeing me thus fetter’d, sham’d, suhji.-cteil 
W’ilh the vile favour t»f his poor forbearance; 

Whilst lie securely sits willi gibing brow. 

And basely bates me like a iniiz^slcd cur 
^ YVlio cannot turn again. — 

LTnlil that day, till that accursed day, 

1 knew not half the torment of this hell. 

Which burns within my breast. Heaven’s ligbiiiings blast biin!** 

, M 1 [.—’Scene 2. Page 94. 

Il is but reasonable that we should give Rezcnvelt’s aceoun* 
of the cause of their dissension also, which runs thus : 

** O! from our youth he has distinguish’d me 
With cv'ry mark of hatred and disgust. 

For e’en in boyish sports 1 still oppos’d 
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11*18 prolul ])rctensions to pre-cmincnce; 

Nor woiiUl I to his ripciiM i^rontiiess give 

Th;it fulsome ruhilation of *appl:uise 

A senseless crowd bcslowM. 'I’hoiigh poor in fortune, 

I still would smile nt vain-assuming wealth: 

Ihit when unlook*d>for fate on me bestow’d 
niches and splendour equal to his own, 

'rimugh I, in trutli, despise such poor distinction, 

I’eeling iiidiuM to he .at peace with him. 

And with all men besides, I ctirhM my spirit. 

And sought to sooth him. 'rhon, with spiteful rage, 

Vrom sm:dl oircnce he rearM a rtuarrel with me. 

And dar’d nn* to the fiehl. 'I'hc rest you know, 
in short, 1 still have been th* opposing rock. 

O’er which the stream <»f his o’crllowing ]»ridc 
Hath foam’d and fretted.'’ 

Av.t — Scc/ic 1. )*age 100. 

The result is, lhal J)o Txlor.lbrl, wliosc li.tliecl is iiieroased by 
the aiVection of his sislru* i‘or Rc/tuivelt, wnylnys liini in ri tliiek 
wood, and takes liis life. lutirder is discovered hy some 

monks in a nei^hlnniring convent, who are alarmed hy ling eries 
of the vicliin, and they succeed in arreslinij; De Monforf, hearinj^ 
on his person the hloody evitlencti of his crime. I)c Monibrt is 
then left for a titne with the dead body, the monks retiring, 
which gives rise to the foilowliig highly' wrought passage: 

** DcMon, Alone with thee! hut thou art nothing now. 

’Tis done, *lis numhoi’d with the things o’er-past; 

Would, would it were to come! — 

What fated end, what darkly gathering cloud 
Will close on all this horror? 

() that dire madness uoiihl unloose my thoughts, 

And fill iny mind with uiblest fantasies,* 

Dark, restless, terrible! aught, uiiglit luil this! 

( Pauses and shudders . ) 

How w'ilb convulsive life he lieav’d beneath me, 

K’eii with the death’s wound gor’d! O bor 'd, horrid! 

Melliinks I feel him still. — What sound is that? 

I heard a smother’d groan. — It is impo.^siblc! 

V ( Looking stead faslly at the body . ) 

It moves! it moves! the cloth dotli heave and swell. 

It moves again! I cannot .sulfcr this — 

Wliate’cr it be, 1 will uncover it. 

( Runs to the corpse, and tears off the cloth in despair . ) 

All still beneath. 

Nought is there here but fix’d and gri/.ly death. 

How .sternly fix’d! Oli! those glazed eyes! 

'riicy look upon me .still. *' 

(Shrinks back with horror.) 

Come, madness! come unto me sensele.ss deutii! 

J cannot suffer this! Here, rocky wall, 

Scatter these brains, ur dull ikemf 

(Huns furimisly, and, dwihing his head against the wa/t,fnihi ufum 
the Jltjor.)” 

Jlct V. — Scene 2. Pages 106 and 10?. 

This is followed hy the interview and dialogue between Dc 
Monfort and his sister Jane- with which we shall take leave of 
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this drama, ami than wliich, iiothinir can be more natural or pa- 
thetic. The quotation begins with the announcement of the arri- 
val of his sislei-. 


“ Dc Mtm, 


** Jmit'. 


June. 


Jatte. 
“ /)c Mtn. 


“ JfiUd. 


‘ ‘ iJe AJun . 


Jitne. 


'IMiis ir> lofiimiK’li! All I can hear hut this! 

It must nut In*. — Ituii riiul piwfiil lii-r conung’. 

Say, Ik* \v1k) is a ]>ri.siiiit'i* lu're 

Is niu- to lit r imkiiDwn. I lUiW am nothing*. 

I am a man of holy claims Ijcrcfr; 

Out (if Ihi* pale of srxfial kiiuln d cast; 

Namrh ss and huiTihii*. — 

'I’ell her l)«‘ Monlort fu* from hence is gone 
Into a desolate and distant land, 

Ne\ r to letuni again. I•*ly,1cll her^hi.*,; 

|•'oi' we miiMt meet no inovi*. 

{i'lntrr June. Ih Mnii ftirty hursHni; inln the dunnbtr^ and followed 
hif .Ihhf'.s^ and .\un.s.) 

W'e m;:-.i! \\ <_• must! .My hrother, O my hrother! 

{/)r Mo/tfio'f luru-s uirtnf hi'i htutl^ ond hhlt.'< fns fort- with hhH arm. 
Jiiio' stupy shy-rtf //////, tnohini^ n i^rial (J/or/, turns fit f'rd/eri^f 
n.id thr ofhrrs trim ^/nt/utrrd hti'tmd with on air of dii'ni/i/ 
.''frt trhfS nut hf-r hand, hrehonin^ them to retire, ,ill retire but 
r\'t licrL(f K'ho i-tCois bt hf^ifa/v.) 

And th iu too, Fieherg; c,!l It not unkiiul. ^ 

• t'i.rit / WbrrLrf Jane and Da Alonfort unit/ reniuitt. 

My haph ss Monlort! 

(IJe Mon fort turns round and lottks sorrotrful/i/ upon her; tdic 
ii/K tts htrttrnLS to hi /ligand hCj ruf-hiafr ititu ihcnif hitlis hia face 
np-ot her hrrast and norps.') 

A>, <hy sorrow vent; here inay’st thou weep. 

{in tuiiln n arctufs.) Oh! this, iny sister, makes me feel .again 
'file kindness of ;4fr«.cl Ion. 

M_\ mind lia'i in a dreadful storm Ix'i-n tost; 

I Ion id and <l:uiv. — I tlifMightlo \\iu*p no m«»re. — 
l\e d me a <leed — Uul I :un hunt. in still. 

1 kiwtw l)i\ SI df ’rings: leave tliy soriow lV'*e: 

Thou art with one who never did upbrai>l; 

M ho moui iH, wh.i lows thee still. 

All! sa> Tsl thtiu so? no, i»i>; it should not he. 

{Shrinhin^ f^iuu hf-r.) I am a foul and bloody tiiurderei. 

For siK'h emlj;.iee unmeet: (> le.ive me! leave me! 

Disgrace :ind public shame abide me now; • 

And all, al.is! who do my kinilred own, • 

'riu* direful portion .s!iarc. — Away, away! 

Shall a disgrac’d and public criminal 
Degradi; thy name, and claim allinity 
'I'o noble worth like thine? — I Itavc no name. 

Fill iifitliinl^ now, not e’en to thee; depart. 

(A7#/- tahr.s hi.t hand, and, graspinjr it firmly^ speaks with a de~ 
Irr mined voice. ^ 

De Monlort, hand in Irand we liave enjoy’d 
'rlie playful term of infancy together; 

And in the rouglicr paUi of ripen’d ye.ars 

M’e’ve been each other’s .stay. Dark lowers our fate, 

And li-rrihle the stonii that gatlicr.s o’er us; 

Thit n(»tlilng, till that latest agony 

Which severs thee from nature, sliall unloose 

This fix’d and .sacred hold. In thy dark prison-house, 

111 the terrific facf of armed law; 
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Yea, on the scafiold, if it needs must be, 

I never will forsake thee. 

“ De Mon, {hohinfr at her with admiration,) ICeav’n bless thy gen’rous S()ul» 
my noble Jane! 

1 Ihoiighl to sink beneath this load of ill, 

Depress’d with infamy and open shame; 

] thought to sink in abject wretchedness: 
lint for thy sake 1*11 rouse my manhood up. 

And meet it bravely; no unseemly weakness, 

1 feel my rising strength, shall blot my end. 

To clothe thy cheek with shame. 

Jane. Yes, thou art noble still. 

“ Dt Mon. AVitli thee, T am; who were not so with thee? 
lint ah! my sister, short will be the term. 

Death’s stroke will come, and in that state beyond, 

AVhere things unutterable wait the soul. 

New from its cartldy tenement discharg’d, 

AVe shall be sever’tl far. 

Tar as the spotless purity of virtue 

Is from the luurd’rer’s guilt, far shall we he.. 

This is tl»e gulf of dread uncertainty 
From which t!.c so\d recoilA. 

“ Jane. The God who made thee is a God of mercy; 

Think upon this. 

** De Mon. is/iakii.ir his head.) No, no! this blood! this blood! 

“ June. Yes, e’en the sin of blood may be forgiven. 

When humble penitence hath once aton’il. 

** De Mon. {ta^rerly.) What, after Urms of lengthen’d misery, 

Imprison’d anguish f>f tormented spirits. 

Shall [ again, a renovated soni, 

Into the blessed family of the good 
Admittance havt ? 'I’hiiik’sl thou that this may be* 

Speak, if thou e.ansl: O speak me comfort here! 

For dreadful fancies, like an armed ho.st, 

Have ]Aish*(l me to despair. Ills must horrible — 

O speak cif hope! if any hope there he. 

{.lane i.s siknt^ ami hml's sorrow/ it/lt/ upon him; then ehispinp; her 
hands, and fimiin^ her eyes to hearen, seems to mutter a jmtyer.) 
** De Mon. I la! do.st tliou ])ray for me? Ileav’n hear lUy prayer! 

J fain would kneel. — Alas! I dare not <lo it. 

** Jane. Not so! all by lb* Almighty Father fo^.n*d, 

Mav in their deepest mis’ry call on him. 

Coni^* kneel w'ilh me, my brother. 

kneels and prays to herself ; he kneels by her, and clasps his 
hands fervently, ont speaks not. .i noise of chains clatikint^ is 
heard without, and they both rise.) 

** De Mon. Ilear’.st thou that noise? They come to inlcrriipt us. 

“ Jane, {inovinf' towards a side door.) I'hcu let lUi enter here. 

De Mon. {^catching hold of her wit.h a look of horror!) Not there — not there — 
the corpse — the bloody corpse! 

Act /'i — Scene 4. Page 108. 

Pride — rtmiorsc — hatred — fraternal all'cction — and tlic dread of 
an ignominious and disgraceful death, are too much for his ex- 
hausted frame, and in this .struggle of tlie passions*, he bursts 
some stream of life within his breast,^’ and dies. 

Let any man read Dc Monfort, and then say, if Jic can, that 
the plan of Miss Baillie is impracticable, or that her delineation 
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of a single passion is ineapnbic of furnishing adequate material 
for a most subliino, enbetive, and aiTecting tragedy — perfectly 
original in all its parts, so far as tlic emotions of tl^c husnan bo-» 
som can be original, and snflering nothing from a comparison 
with any writer’s snice the time of Otway, 'rriic, it is dilllcult 
to run the parallel, but it certainly equal to the Harbarossa of 
lirown — the Fair Penitent of Jlowc — or cvc*n the Revenge of 
Young — equal to them in invention and poetical nKU'it, and is 
not this a measuni of fame rarely tilled? In relinement and deli- 
cacy of sent inient, slic far surpasses tlnun all; and we cannot, in 
justice, iorbear to say, wliile iijxjn this su])j<‘ct, that there is a 
vein ol pure morality, honlering closely upon pit^ty itself, that 
characttu'izes all tin* works of Aliss liaillle, and wliich cannot 
fail to impart to the mind, convincing ])roof, tliat every thing that 
comes from tier j^cn, is the olTspring of the best of motives, 
thereby establishing for her, a character even be 3 mnd the reach 
of her great intellectual fame. • , 

Kthwald, which depicts the rise and fall of ambition — Con- 
.stanlinc Paleologus, a historical t^la^' — and the Famil^^ I^egcnd 
— all written in blank verse, are respectable Titerary perform- 
ances, yet wc shouhl suppose not well calculated for the. stage, 
'riiere are many brilliant [)assag^s in each of them, but in the 
tout l-hev' are far inferior to cither of those to which 

our attention has already been directed. We regret that neither 
time nor spa(!e is atford(?d to select some of their more attractive 
scemjs, as tlicy would abundantlv recjuito us for the ])ains; but 
in quoting fnnn jNliss Ihiillie, it is easier to begin Ilian to con- 
clude, and as the wliole volume is now before the public, in 
an alluring dress, we will not fiirllier forestall the gralitication of 
readers, ])resenting to iliem detached parts, of wJiat is entirely 
desm’ving of thoii*cspecial regird. 

As rulat(;s to the 1»‘agedie> of Orra — ^flie Dream — The. IMar- 
tyr — yV/e Ih'iJc — ami the lOhiction, — ilie. latter pf which is in 
presto — and the musical drama t)f The /ni/coa. tUey arc certainly 
not favourahli' sjiecinnms of our author’s jiowers — urn- dot's she 
seem so to have eousidered them. Tin'}’ are hut little known, 
cxce.pt from their parentage, ainl that nndouiitedly is their highest, 
if not their only recommeiulaliou. — Homer occasionally nods — 
SJiakspeare hail his Titus Andronicus, and AjiolJo himself, wo 
arc toUl, will at limes unbend his bow. Tiie pieces referred to, 
have been severcl}', though not imjiy'^llv criticisetl in former Re- 
views, and we arc not inclhicd to add the im'lietiori even of 
merited reprjoof. Miss Paiilie can well alibi’d to resign tliem to 
their fate, and amply solace herself for tlic loss, while reclining 
upon the accumulated and verdant laurels of thirty years — laurels 
which shall grow greener with the lapse of time.” 

Of the comedies we ar.e likewise unwilling to speak. Wchave 
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perused them with grcut enre, nnd with no ineonsiderrible pain. 
They have no w'it. — no point — and neither pith nor moment. 
They appear to l)avc been commenced and prosecuted without 
any dctinito object — to have been, in other words, written in pur- 
suit of a plot, instead of liavin*:; been framed for its (h'velopment ; 
in her own Iani*;ua^e, while mabinp; the coat, she thoii;rht 
chielly of the buttons and buckram, instead of the ])aitern.’* 
Sometimes they seem to have termiuatt'd in the middle, and fre- 
qiumtly not to liave t(.*rminnt(!d at the (md. '\ lurir very names 
often s(d l);»dly on them, and it may he fairiv ..iferretl that nei- 
th(;r the (traces nor the Muses, were attendants upon thi ir birth 
or thciir christenini!;. 'I'lio Sietije, ft)r instance, is liu^ title of one 
of them, and is derived from llie circumstance of a mimic attack 
Upon the (’aslle of V^ddemere, for the purpo'ie (if ]iutlinL'!; to the 
proof the courajije of a favourite suitor, who stands in the way of 
Antonio, for whom tlic eNperiment is su|i'i»;esied. "f his sinu;le inci- 
dent, whicii can Iiardly h(', consid*.‘red as enterini;- into the essen- 
tials of tlic ])hiv, is relied upon to indicate its chararter. 77ir 
too.is not tnoro apj)roj)fiat(rly choseii,the name heimi;talven 
from an atlentpt/upon tiu* part of a fo*)!!."!! j^irl, with thecimcur- 
renc.e of a still more foolish old jnan, t(» ascertain the* extent of a 
lover’s aQ’ections, by suhjectiiv^ him to the v.irious and familiar 
tests of cocjuetrv and vanity. \Ve will not paus(^ to (^xaniinr^. tin; 
others, I’herc; is not much, cmlainly, in a mere name, hut where 
there is nothing cdst;, it is not entirely unworthy of rtmiark, and 
it may serve at h?asl, tt)geihcr witli tin; (i!h(*r prools, to sustain 
the allegation, that the author had no very distinct views of her 
subject, cither before she commeuce<l, or a’fter she had finished. 

We have thus passed as hastily and briefly over the works of 
ATiss liaillio, as their nature; and c*xtent would allow, have 

ventured to differ from the Edinburgh critiefi in regard 1f» the 
originality and j)racticalViIity of h(;r plan; ;wh1 we. Ud;e leavt^also, 
to diifer with^ them in the sugg<*stioii, that tin; author writes 
slowly, and \vit.h gr(;yt a|»pareul dilticulty. On the eontrary, it 
is manifest to t)ur eye, tliat many of her pni)lications have been 
written in great haste, and that most, of lier im])erfei'!inns an; 
attributable to that vc;ry circumstance. She has written half as 
much as Shakspearc himself, who was uinpiestionahly the most 
rapid writer and thiiiker that the world ev(‘r knew. »S|ie%has 
produced more than half the other poets that have* flourished, 
considered sf;])ai*alely; and in tin; gi.meral, sin; has written mucli 
better. Forming our oj)iiiion, thereibn;, of the facility of her 
composition from its quantity, wc have no reason to,su|)pose that 
her productions are by any means laboured. C(;rliiinl 3 ', it is no 
merit to do nt?gligentJy, that which wc do without compulsion; 
but at the same time, it is unjust in meusuring the energies or 
CdpdCity of the lllind, that wc should be govenKxl by the notion 

/ 
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that, its greatest powers have been employed in what is obviously 
the mere sport iveness iuhI j)lay of the imaginatiofi. Censure 
the errors of inattention if you will, hut do not carry the con- • 
dem nation so far, as to suj)posc that they arise from any radical 
ineompetency. * 

A word or two in conoheiion, as respects tlic remainder of this 
volume, '^rhe Fugitive Pieces, as they are denominated, consist 
of about a dozen j)agc^s of poetry very inflifferently written — 
probably composed in early iite, and in no respect distinguished 
from the earl 3 *^ productions of others, which from time imme- 
morial havt; encuml)(M'ed the earth. Among tlui Metrical ballads, 
VVallac(r is inferior to .Miss ll(dford’s FTght of Falkirk, or even 
Scot’s llallidon Hill: ('olumlms is superif)r to nothing; and Hri- 
seld Pail lie is h 3 ’ no means, in |)oint of merit, an unlit compa- 
nion for it. liul tliose w'lio write much, must write sometldng 
hadi}’; the mind is not alwavs in llie same tone — if it w’ore so, 
external inlliumces necessarilv rarv; and ^1 is therefon*, perha])S, 
rather a subject of surprise that Aliss Jkiillio should have so ge- 
nerally .-iucciu*(l(;(l, than tiial slu^ should havii occasion:! II v’ I'aileil. 
\V(^ have read hei* work carefullv — with greaf, lliough not un- 
interruple.l j»ic;!S'.ii-(*, and we corisiih'r her among po(*ls, what 
Angelica Kaulinaii \v:is among pauilers — rarely (Mpualled by n\en, 
and surpassing all ol' b<*r own sex. 


A]rr. I\.-— yy/c /jffc of ll iU'mm 1iosv(H\ by his Son^ Hf.nkv 
l{os(’o::; vols. tSv(). London: 

Till-; coniposiiion aiid publication of fliis work l^y the estima- 
l)le biographer, nctMled CiO ;!j)ologv. H'o rc'coi-d the life, of such a 
man as lloscoe, was, in sujik* measure, a (iut}’ tojbe ])iiblic — and 
particularly at the hands of those who were in possession of the 
most accurate, sources of infonnalion. It is a iilial olfering w'or- 
thy both ol the tlistiiiguished father and the s(!n ; who, bv tlie 
able manner in which Ikj has ])eriormed the umlertaking, has 
assured additional reputation to tlie name of Poscoe. 

The life of a literary man has heem supposed to he d(7void of 
much stirring interest; and to a certain extent, where the course 
of the indiviilu.d’s life has !)e^!n undislurlaHl by incidents, hav- 
ing in themsiplvcs no connexion with his literary pursuits, but 
has flowed on, varied only by the depressions and occasional suc- 
cess which usually mark a career of the kind, the observation is 
correct. Unlike the statesman or the warrior, the events of the 
life of the man of letters more immediately concern himself, 
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his own personal comforts, wants, or j^ratificalions ; while, with 
the former, lhoiia;h those arc often the spring of action, their 
operations arc with and among their fellow-men, and exercise, 
therefore, more directI}", an extended influence. The effect and 
the results of a literary man’s cancer, are of a moral character, 
and evidenced by the success of his productions. In this respect, 
indeed, they are often infinitely more important than i*.vcii those 
public deeds of the soldier or the statesman, which have been 
most loudly vannieii by the trump of fame. 

In one jmint of view, however, the life of even the humblest 
and most obscure son of genius is matter of ])Ieasiug regard. It 
is the continnplation of int(dlect — its struggl(\s and its develop- 
ment ; and the sense which it confers, of permanent duration. 
Roscoe has described tlio idea belter than we can pretend to do, in 
his Preface to the Life of Pope, (which we shall licrcalUn’ notice) 
and wc tliercfore present his own languagti to our readers: 

lias been so often repeated, that llie life of a literary man is unproductive 
of incident, tliat \ie seem disposed to credit it; but altlionj^h this may sfiotbethe 
indolence or allay tbe a|^prclu nsions of a bio.q^raplu r, it is by no iTK'uns borne 
out by tbe fact. 'I'lu profcss«)rs of litcrutiiro have al\va\s been too ready to pay 
their liomugc to the world, and to a‘!scnt to tbe idea, that notiiiofj;; is dfserviM;^ oV 
notice but the affairs of states, and the ipeat events and transactions of |.Mil)lic, 
life; but it is not for these tliat we look in the lu.*.tory of a man of genius. We 
liavc a din'emit object in view ; an<l bis life is as full f)f interest and iniormatifm 
ill that after which wo impure, us tliat of a soldier in his hutlh-s, or a ]>(>Iitiei-m in 
hi.s schemes. In human aflairs, every tiling is pcMinanent in prcipoition as il is 
connected with intt llect; and whilst the common events of Idc weary by repeli- 
tioii, and the meinorv of them pi'rishes through neglect, tl»e produelions of the 
mind preserve their lustre, and even .shine biig liter IVoin age to age. lIiKh:r such 
circumstances, nolliing that relah s to afaiotirile anUi<*!*, or his writings, can be 
indilferent to us. ’I'hough hi? be dead, be yet speaketh ; bis influence is with us 
and around us; wc feel iiim breathing in bis works; and our minds arc fiinncd, 
and our cbaraclcrs modified, by a master spirit that survives alike the attacks of 
envy and llie efforts of time.” ^ 

An interest, however, of this limited kind, is not. the only id- 
traction in tluj life of IJoscoo. ilis were not merely the <lis- 
appointirnuils tn.ul tlu* inor! ilicat ions which are the iol. of the. 
poor and unfriended h(‘.ir of genius; though, as we shall sec 
in the liriei’ sketch of his lile, which \vu iuiend to lay lud'ore 
our readers, he. was forced for a long time to struggle with po- 
verty, and to push lii.s w.ay, under nuin(*rous cnibarras.sments, 
up the steep and rugged jiafh that leads to fame. In addition 
to this, wc behold in the illustrious subject of this notice, the 
historian, the j)hilosophcr, and the poet; one, although not des- 
tined to hold a prominent post in political life, yet whose mind 
and pen were always ernploy^cd in the contemplajlion aiul dis- 
cussion of subjects of the widest public interest. Catholic eman- 
cipation ; penal jurisprudence ; jjarliamentary reform ; slavery ; 
the trade with India; the French war; each of these engaged 
his most anxious attention. In fine, every plan for the ameliora- 
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lion of the condition of society, obtained his firm advocacy and 
support; the improvement of his fcllow-rncn bcinjr the object 
nearest his heart. Circumstances, fortunately, at some periods of • 
liis life, permitted him to indulge his fond wish of encouraging 
and fostering unfridlKlcd ambition and talents, when they were 
directed to the advancement of the arts and sciences. 

The book under review contains a full detail of William Ros- 
coo’s life, writings, and opinions; the last, in a great measure 
derived from his voluminous correspondence, and even the first, 
in ])art, presented in his own words. With a production of this 
kind, we, of course, have no disposition to be censorious; but 
we cannot avoid saying, that vve should Tiavc been better pleased, 
if the matter had been condensed, as might very readily and 
with advantage hav(J been clone, into one volume, by the omis- 
sion of th(! merely comjdimentary letters. It is loo much the 
cuslom now, which it Avoiild be better for tlie biographer, in 
this instance, not to have followed, to inahe books, by tiic inlro- 
ductioii of siipernuous materials in order to furnisli the stipulated 
iinmbcr of volumes. 

There were no pretensions to aristocracy in the family of Ros- 
coe. His father kept a public house, called the ‘MJowling- 
Creen,” in tlie neigldiourhood of Liverpool — a place much re- 
sorted to hy the inliabitants of that town — and also cultivated 
an extensive market-garden. His mother was a very uncom- 
mon w^oman ; of a superior mind and with the warmest feelings; 
to whose aflectionate care and pious instructions, the future his- 
torian of Lorenzo was indidited for those seeds of jiiely and de- 
votion, w'hich, early and deeply planted in Ids miml hy her, 
grew up with such luxuriance under her tuition, and became 
the grace and tlie consolation of his advanced years. For lier 
mimiory he ever v^nterlaiiicd the dee|>cst reverence and attach- 
ment ; and to tlie coi^imenioration of her virtues, he dedicated 
his youthful verses. When, in after years, the before humlilo 
name of Jvoscoe became illustrious from tlie taleyls and learning 
of its possessor, he was ajiplied to, to furnish the genealogy of 
his family for the Herald’s College; he very oaiulidly stated, 
‘^from all I can learn, it appears, that whilst other families liave 
rolled on for centuries in ilistinetund ajipropriate channels, mine 
has always been mingled in the common mass, and has composed 
a part of the immense tide that daily falls into the ocean of obli- 
vion.” He added, that he w^as a good patriarch, and the jiropcr 
person to begin a family, as l^c hail six sous, besides daughters. 

He was born on the 8tli day of March, 1753, at llicDld IJow- 
liiig-Clrcen ifouse, in Ijivcrpool. His chief characteristic, when 
a child, was, what he himself denominated a decided aver- 
sion to compulsion and restraint;” which we should construe to 
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mean, refractoriness; to which, as he relates the anecdote of the 
cliiliculty with whicli he was carried to his schoolmistress for the 
purpose of bein^ whipped, we should suppose he was indebt- 
ed for the pretty freejuent experience of the rod. It was with 
extreme dillicully that he was subjected to the restraints neces- 
sary for the acquisition of any de«;rec of learning. In early youth 
he showed a strong taste for the mechanical arts, becoming in- 
timate w'ith some painters in a manufactory of llritish china- 
ware, adjoining his father’s property, he assisted them in tlieir 
labours, and became tolerablj^ expert in the art; as a joiner, too, 
he was very proficient, having made for his own use a book-case 
with folding doors, in which he laid up such works as he was 
able to jirocure. Under several teachers, and with the assistance 
of his good mother, he received the elements of an JOnglisli edu- 
cation; this was ahout tlie sum of what was imparted to him 
ill his youth ; tlic learning of liis after life being the fruit of liis 
own eilbrts alone. ITis reading was very desultory — the hhiglish 
poets forming the eliief part of the authors to whom he devoted 
his attention. He was of a wild, rambling, and rather unsocial 
disposition ; passing much of his lime in strolling along the 
shores of tlie Mersey ; yet, from childhood, louelied with 
human sympathies,” tender-hearted and henevolent, and pain- 
fully alive to tlie oppression of Ids fellow men. 

At twolv(! years of age, Rnscoe quitted sohool, having Icamt, 
as his master said, all that: he could toach llill), U-liicIl wc have 
seen was not much; and he, then, assisted his father in his agri- 
cultural concerns. The cldef produce of IIkj farm was pota- 
toes; in the cultivation of which his father was very expert, the 
mode ado])t(;(l being entirely by the use of th(‘ spade. In this 
W^iJliam nniled; he and his brothers were accustonu^d to carry 
the vegetables to market in baskets upon tb^..ir heads, and him- 
self was generally intrusted with the disposal of Ihimi. In la- 
borious occupations of tliis description several years of his life 
were passed, relieved only by the diversion of reading, of which 
he was fond. Jly this course of living he happily laid in a slock 
of health and vigour, which stood Idni in good stead in his after 
life, when his literary occupations engrossed so mncli of his time. 
Roscoe always looked hack to this period of his existence with 
peculiar pleasure; and remarked, that if he were called upivi to 
say, whom ho considered the Iiappiest of the human race, he 
would answer, those who cultivate the earth by their own liands. 

Being in his fifteenth year, i.t was Iboiiglit proper that he 
should make choice of some business or profession, for bis future 
life; and bis taste for reading naturally inclined him to follow 
that vvhich seemed to open to him the most sure means of grati- 
fying it. lie accordingly entered the shop of a respectable book- 
seller, Mr. Gore; but soon got tired of the drudgery, and returned 
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to his agriculture. When about sixteen years old, he was articled 
for six years to a Mr. Kycs, an attorney and solicitor in Liver- 
pool. ITpon this anxious and troublesome })n)fession,’’ as he* 
termed it, he thus entered, with the intention of making it the 
source of his luturc? support. Though still Ibiully attached to the 
writing of poetry, and to reading, particularly iJiat of the Kng- 
lish poets, he showed his good sense hy his close application to 
his business; convinced that it was, of right, the main object of 
his pursuit, and that literature ought to be, then, as he properly 
made it, but a secondary object. Of the poets, at that period of 
his life, Shenstone was his chief favourite; and from ailiniring, 
he began to imitate liini. Although a diori; extended accpiaint- 
ance with the hards of his native country, compelled him to 
share) his aflmirati»)n with man 3 ’, so much more worthy of it, he 
never al)andoned his predilection for this writer; S!icnstone\s 
simplicit}’ of .st\de and ich^a, and his fervent attachment tt) a rural 
life, finding a corresponding s\^inpathy -in Rosco(^^s own hosom. 

'J'hoiigh his business hecanu) his ])romineiit object of attention, 
and his industry and talents gave great satisfaction to his master, 
he l)V' no means neglected his literary edncalionT To the study of 
the classics he at once devoted a part of his leisure hours; and in 
the society of several friends of bis own age, (of whom hVancis 
Holden was the most distinguishe.il, and atiracled lioscoe’s most 
enthusiastic admiration,) he proseculetl that and oilier literary avo- 
cations with much ardour. The friends wi.*ro acc.uslomed to meet 
early in the morning, and pursue this praiseworthy labour, until 
the hour of business arrived. Holden first directed the attention 
of the young attorney to the acquisition of the Italian language, 
and the investigation of the literature of that country. The for- 
mer, who was a fine scholar, used, in their evening walks, to re- 
peal jiassages fron> the works of ^tal 3 "^s most celebrated poets — 
and so excited was th^i imagination of Roscoe h}’^ the beauty of 
her literature, that the idea then suggested itself, of writing that 
life of the fosterer and patron of her learning genius, which 
subsequently gained him so exalted a reputation. 

We liave nicnlioned Iloscoe/s aptness for the mechanical arts, 
while a i)oy ; when a student, he imhilicd that fondness for the 
ornamental arts, ])articularly those of painting and design, which 
continued with him and increased in strength with his increasing 
years. At the age of twent}", lie became one of the founders of 
a society for the encouragement of those arts, in the town of 
Liverpool, and commemorated the ^vent bj' an Ode, vvhicli was 
his first published piece. The poem was favourably Noticed in 
some of the reviews of the day, and contains a very pretty passage, 
(the idea in it is, we believe, original,) in which a comparison is 
instituted between music and painting. This Society was, in the 
year 1784, revived, principally by his exertions, when he deliver- 
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ed several lectures on the hisfoiy of art, and on the knowledge and 
use of prints, and Ihc history and progress of engraving, which 
were much admired. In these lectures he introduced to public 
notice, the afterwards celebrated painter, Fuseli, whose genius 
was at that time little known, and whose fuliire eminence, while 
it was in part owing to the fostering kindness of Hoscoe, was the 
best proof of his discriminating taste and judgment. A friendship 
commenced between fhesc lovers of the fine arts and was con- 
tinued during their whole lives. Koscoc likewise instituted an 
exhibition of paintings and drawings under the patronage of this 
society — among the exhibitors, ihc names of .loshua Reynolds 
and Gainsborough, as well as Fuseli, appear ; he coinnicnced, 
too, the formation of a collection of engravings, from the study 
of which he received much pleasure. 

An active life, which was now opened to him by his admis- 
sion to practise as an attorney, in the ^^‘ar 1771, for a time 
nearly absorbed him. ‘ncing associated with a partner, ]\li*. 
Samuel Aspinall, who had been long vscttlcd in a respectable 
practice, he became principaMy occupied witli the duties of his 
profession. KosCoe’s tendcjrheartetlness did not permit, liiin lony, 
to escape the inlluencc of that passion which is so sovereign in 
its sway, and he therefore soon fell in love with a young lady, 
Miss Jane Orilfios, the daughter of a r(‘spcc1able tradesman of 
Liverpool, who, it would seem, was in evf^ry ros])ec1 worthy of 
the great respect and affection with wliicli he ever eh(‘rislicd her, 
A union, some years afterwards, ccmetilcd by reciprocal esteem 
and love, brought in its train eveiy domestic enjoyment ; and 
when the separation came, afh'r mon? llfan forty years of unin- 
terrupted conjugal felicity, tlunigh age had tem|)cred his feelings, 
and induced him to view the event as soon inevitable, the bit- 
ter anguish of llic surviving ])artneT proved die strengih of his 
regard. It was Roscoe^s lot, however, to .struggle more than Jive 
year.s, from the period of his engagement, with jioverty, before 
his increasing pieans allowed him tu assumo the siaiion of a hus- 
band; during this whole time, he was under the necessity, most 
grateful to him in its performance, of coiiti ibuting lo the supjiort 
of a destitute mother and sister. 

We have before adverted, and shall probably again recur to 
the strong feelings of jiicty which marked Mr. Roscoe’s charac- 
ter, even from very early youth. An occasion for their inculca- 
tion occurred at this pi;riod of his life, by the death of a very 
kind and intimate friend of Miss Grillics, whose loss produced a 
powcrfurtflbct upon her s]>irits. Ros(!oc^s correspondence with 
her on the occasion, (she W'as then in London,) is a heautifui 
specimen of the warmth and benevolence of his religious senti- 
ments ; and his desire and capacity for domestic happiness, are 
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there vividly portrayed. It is this vein of sympathy for the 
misfortunes of others, and of general good will for his kind, that 
makes us contemplate Roscoe with almost a fraternal feeling, as-, 
sured that if circumstances had placed us in need of assistance, 
and within reacli of*his kindness, his hand, like his heart, would 
have been oj)cn for our relied’. 

Time, however, brought him at last the reward of his constant 
and fervent attachment, and on the 22d day of February 1781, 
he was married to this estimable woman. A prudent considera- 
tion for the increased expenses of his establishment, induced him, 
for some years after this event, to devote himself assiduously to 
the practice of his profession, though he clid not totally relinquish 
the stiulies which were so congenial to his taste. 

W’^c will now, for a few minutes, turn the reader’s attention to 
one of the most lionourabic eiforts of ]\Ir. Jloscoc’s career — we 
mean his agency in the abolition of the African slave trade, a 
measure which ranks him amowgst its earliest and most cf- 

iicient advocates. At this time (1787,) and for some years pre- 
viously, the trade in question constituted a great jjarl of the com- 
merce of Liverpool. The great mass, of course, Of her merchants, 
ship owners, masters of vessels, and sailors, were interested in its 
continuance; and their self-interest induceil them, either sincere- 
ly nr ailcctcdly to assert that the slave trade was intimately con- 
nected with the ])rospcrily of the town. It was, therefore, cer- 
tainly of the whole kingdom, the place in which opposition to 
tlie trailic was least likely to he popular, and had also the least 
probability of success. Not deterred, however, by the didicullics 
or ilisad vantages of the attempt, the generous feelings of Koscoc’s 
heart prompted his most earnest eiforts for the abolition of tliis 
detestable tra<le — a trade which wo confidently assert to be a 
more conclusive p^oof of the deep corruptibility of our nature, 
than any other fact in^the history of thc*humaii race. The long 
struggle and the linal success of the friends of humanity in Great 
llriliiiii, arc well known; and the nanios of thosg/who, by their 

devotion to the cause, have earned for themselves an immortali- 
ty of glory, are familiar to us all. 

^Ve arc at present only conccriicil with the agency of Mr. Ros- 
coe in this great measure. The first production of his pen, in 
relW’cncc to this object, was his celebrated poem of ^^Thc Wrongs 
of Africa,” of whic,h the lirst part appeared in the summer of 
1787. The profits of this work, though we have seen that his 
means w^erc scanty, were transmitted to the committee of the so- 
ciety which had just before been formed in London effect the 
abolition of the slave traile. The effort was hailed with peculiar 
pleasure by the friends of the cause in the metropolis, inasmuch 
as the help came from the quarter whence they had looked for 
the most instant resistance; and this very circumstance aided 
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materially the effect of a production, wJiich was in itself calcu- 
lated powerfully to awaken alicntion. 

Mr. Roscoe did not confine himself to poetical effusions alone : 
in the winter of the same year, his first pamphlet on the same 
subject was j)uhlished. This, IVladame Neckcr iiitend*^d to trans- 
late into the French lanj^uage, so fully did it exjiress her own 
views upon the case. A clergy man by the name of Harris, un- 
dertook to answer it, and to show by Scriptural Researches’^ 
that the trade was perfeclU’ lawful. This called forth from Ros- 
coe, his Scriptural Refutation” of the Rev. Mr. Harris’s Re- 
searches, a production which elicited the warm approval of the 
London Abolition Committee, entered upon their minutes, July 
1788. All of his jiroductions which have reference to this mat- 
ter, wc have not space to notice. We will add here, however, 
that his most important speech, made some tin\c after, when, as 
we shall see, he was elected a member of parliament, was pro- 
nounced upon the same 'topic. 4Tc also, later in life, published 
an important tract upon ^Mhe right of Croat Britain to prevent 
other nations from carrying On the slave trade,” and in favour 
of the assertion of tlic right. It has been thought the most close- 
ly reasoned of all his writings. 

Although Roscoc was unsuUcd, wc think, for public life, not 
possessing the boldness of character or the eloquence of speech 
which are requisite to success in sucli a career, at least in Eng- 
land, his warm sympathies with his fellow men, and liis fond- 
ness, in our opinion, for controversy (within, however, proper 
hounds,) led him to embark in the politics of that stormy era. 
The abolition of slavery, and the reforma’tion of the penitentiary 
system, were subjects, in which, by the constitution of his na- 
ture, he was led to feci an interest that was shared by men of 
different political principles. But there vvcre’bther questions on 
which the politicians of Croat Britain wercrdivided into two great 
parties, and which resulted from the different views entertained 
by them of the -constitution of tlieir country, and of the course 
which it was best to pursue to forward her permanent wcllarc. 
The principal grounds of dilfercncc and contest were furnished 
by the French Revolution, and the agitation of the important 
questions of parliamentary reform, and Catholic emancipation. 
Roscoe was a Protestant dissenter ; he felt therefore no pccidiar 
interest in the English church establishment — he was an enemy 
to war, and a friend, in ev<;ry way, of the ])Oople; anxious for 
their improvement, and desirous that tJicy should be enlighten- 
ed — in on'e word, a liberal, who did honour to hisi cause by the 
rectitude of his private life. With the whigs, therefore, he was 
ranked ; and with that part of them who regarded Fox as the 
model of a public man. 

The French revolution was hailed by him with enthusiastic 
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joy. This feeling, alone, would have caused him to oppose any 
measures which had a tendency to impede its progress; hut inde- 
pcndenlly of this, his sincere love of peace, and heartfelt abhor-* 
renc.e of the miseries of wai, rendered him the zealous, and with 
a few exceptions, tl*e most indefatigable opponent of the hostili- 
ties waged against tlie Freivh nation. It is true, that like almost 
all the good men of tliat day, he was sliocked by the excesses 
whicli were committed, during the progress of the revolution, by 
some of its leaders; hut this he looked upon, not as the vice of 
the cause itself, but as the result of the degraded and servile slate 
in which that people had been so long plunged. The accomplish- 
ment of a peace with France, was the subject, which, for a long 
time, most occupied his pen: to some of hiscflbrls on this head, 
we shall advert, in passing. 

'Jhe great advocate of that war, wc all know to have been Ed- 
mund Ihirke. The efi'ect of his writings was surpassingly pow- 
erful. Yet with such an antagonist, ift ^vhat he deemed a good 
cause, T^oscoe did not hesitate to measure strength. Several pam- 
phlets were given to the public by him in answer to lhlrkc^s 
famous ^n'houghts on the French RcvolutionV^ and his ^^Two 

Letlers” lo a member of parliament. Wc refer princi|)ally to 
this controversy, for the purpose .of showing the great lengths to 
which men, (?ven of Uoscoe’s temperament, were luirried in those 
contentious limes. Ihirke was altogether underrated by him — 
and credit was withheld for the sincerity of his opinions. Al- 
though w'e are disjmsed to agree with IXIr. Roscoe in his views 
upon the general question, and to think that England would have 
felt benelicial elfects by the adoption of Fox^s course of policy, 
yet wc lament that the heat of party should have led any to en- 
tertain of one of the greatest writers liritain ever produced, 
the sentiments evinced towards him by JMr. Roscoe. Whatever 
may be the diflerem^ of opinion in regard to Rurkc^s political 
sentiments, of the unrivalled splendour of his jd)ilitics, and of 
his superiority even to men of the caliber of lioscoe, there can 
be no doubt. J^et the reader but look for a moment at any of 
the orations or writings of the former upon the war with Ame- 
rica or with France, and then at Roscoe’s most laboured pam- 
phlets or speeches, and the superior mind of the Irish orator 
will be seen impressed upon every line. 'I'his wc may assert 
with ])crfect truth, and yet entertain a high ojiinion of JVIr. Ros- 
coe’s talents. Satire was resorted ^o by him, both in prose and 
verse, to weaken the effect of, Burke’s powerful productions. We 
shall, as a natter of curiosity, copy the doggerel verses of Ros- 
coe upon him, after his famous quarrel with Mr. Fox in the 
House of Commons — and also, an extract from one of Roscoe’s 
pamphlets, written about the same time, which will afford a fa- 
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vourablc specimen of his style of composition in this department 
of writing. The verses arc these : — 

•* Full tilt lie ran :il all lie met, 

And round lie dealt liis knocks, 

'rill witii :i backward stroke at last, 

Jle bit poor (Charley Fox. 

“ Now Charley was, of all his friends, 

'rhe wannest friend he had; 

So when he felt this j^racelcss blow, 

He deeiiiM the man was mad. 

With grief his generous bosom rose, 

A grief loo great to hide; 

Aiitl as the stroke was somewhat hard. 

He sat him down and cried. 

“ Hut not a wliil did Kdmund feel; 

For at his frieiul he lleAV, 

Kcsoiv<*d, before the neiglibours round. 

To heat him black and blue. 

Then Cliayle» iiuligiirtii4 startcil iij), 

'Fhe meagre form he took. 

And with a giant’s tiwful gi’usp 
IfiH rusty armour shook. 

Oh, liave ye seen a mastiff strong 
A sliivcring lap-dog tear? — 

I Tlieii may ye judgtr.bow Kdmtiiid did, 

When claw’d by (yharlcs, appear?** 

In his pam])hlct, after alluding 1o Ihirke’.s shind in favour of 
America in Parliament, in his younger days, lie says — 

“ If the actuating ])n»iciplc of Mr. Rurkc had I'.i.'on a gcne.roiis and disinterest- 
ed love of liberty, it is not possible that he should have beheld the rising cflurts 
of the people of I'ranec with the ohiiipiily of jealousy f)r the frown of hostility; 
nay, it is not possible that lie should not have felt that ]>repossessioii in llieir 
favour, that solicitude for their success, which in the early ])art of the Kevolu- 
tion agitated the bosom of those who had been his associates in the cause of 
freedom: but, wlieii tlie niomcnt of decision arrived, — 

<c « »Xwas tlieii, O shame! 1) trust, how ilVrcpaid!’ — 

he, with a ])Cl’Yersily without precedent in the annals of apostacy, seized the 
operative moTiiont t<>])our Ills drug Into the liealthful ina^K, and it Ctll'dlcd into 
poison. From that instant, his exertions to prolong, and by all possible methods 
to increase, the calamities of the war which lu: had excited, have been unremit- 
ting and .successful; and lest some more fortunate comhiiialioii of circumstances, 
some returning gleam of liunian coiiiiniseralion for human sullerings, should lead 
the contending parties to listen to the voice of reconciliation, he sedulously col- 
lects the ingredients of discord from every passing transaction, and hoardi^.up 
the phial of his vengeance till the niomenl when it is most likely to produce its 
effect. Ardent and jmp:issioned in the cause of Ireedom in America, whilst the 
assertion of that freedom led to conf ^-Mtion and blood, ccjually impassioned against 
the liberties of France, and prolonging by every means in his power the duration 
of the war, lAs character accpiircs a degree of coiLsisteiicy w'liich his opponents 
have unjustly rcfusctl to his pretensions. Tros Tyrimt^^ it is mil \he cause that in- 
terests him. Alternately the advocate of liberty or despotism, ju.st :is his support 
or his opposition may serve to keep alive the flames of discord, he acts up to 
the constitution of his nature, and in the economy of the mural world performs 
an unwelcome, but, perhaps, a necessary part.” 
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\Vc have said, that he laboured unremittingly for years, to 
procure the concurrence of ]mblic opinion with the views of the 
Wliigs in regard to peace with France. Upon this subject he* 
wrote much; his most important production was entithid “(Jon- 
siderations on the causes, ol)j<M*.ts, and consequences ot tlic pre- 
sent war, and on the exp^'iliency or tlie danger of peace with 
France.” We direct attention to this, princi))ally, for the pur- 
pose of extracting a passage, in whicli Mr. Pitt’s character is 
sketched, regarding it as one of tlie ablest passages in his works, 
lie observes — 

“Willi the battle of Auslcrlitz the confetlcratioi^aj^ainsl I'rancc tcrniinatcfl,aric! 
with that terminated also the political caieci aiul the life of Mr. I*ilt — a statesman 
to whom it would he unjust to deny the endowuunts of ext ran: dinary talents, and 
llie praise of having improved those talents in some depailments, to a most un- 
common dep^rre. Uut these accomplishineiil;;, which ought to have rendered 
liim a benefactor to his country, were iinforUmately subservient to one predomi- 
nating passion, which nut on’-y counteracted their gt)od elfeets, hut ci>nverted 
them iiitf) implements of danger and djjstrueljon.»'riiis passion he iiilieriteil from 
Iiis father, who cherished it in the c*arly years of hl^ son, and directed his infant 
gaze lo\V!i:\ls that eminent station wliicii lie had himself once occupied. In his 
education nothing was left undone, that could quality him to attain tliis ohjecl; 
and no one certainly entiued into public lilh with erpial aftvautages. 'rhere is, 
Iiowever, an essential dillevence helwi'eii those qualities which are calculated to 
ohlaiii power, and those which enable us to lu.ike a proper use of it. IJnfor- 
liinately, the system of education of Mr. 'Pitt was, in politics, that \vhi<?li I.ord 
Cbesleviield’s is in private life. It was fouiuleil on loo narrow a liasis, and aimed 
loo directly at its object. A eullivateil min«l and a humane disjiosilion will ren- 
der the. possessor trill) polite; sound |)rinclples and a real lovi* of mankind, truly 
patriotic; but without these, ntillier the polileiies.s nor the [latriotistn i.** any thing 
more than a whiled sepulchre. The system was, lioxw ver, successful: the young 
orator begun his career in a iiiamu r the best caleulaleil to display liis powers. As 
lie spoke, the hopes of freedom n vived, rorrupliun shrank before his glance, 
and the nation hailed him as her delivi'ivr; hut no sooner was the prize w ithin hi.s 
grasp, than he seizeil it with an eagerness, and retained it with a tenacity, which 
all the eflbits of his opponents could neither iinpetle nor ii iax. Having thus ob- 
tained llic supreme pmver, the talents which had acquired it were employed 
wllii Cfpial success to preserve it. 'I'lie convcllon M aho.ses, the ivimnal of pecu- 
lation and corruption, the i^'forni of the repivsentutlon,tlie extension of religious 
and civil liberty, were now' no longer tiic ohjecls in view; or ere only recalled 
:it stated luriods, to show how llic iiiiiiister could blast ^is |}roiuisc Without 
breaking Ills faith. Well schooled in all the routine and arcana of olVice, an adept 
in the science of liiiance and taxation, Mw. l^ill’s great aecoinph.shmcnt was a 
thorough kiiow'ledge of the artilicial aiul complex machine ol’ government, and 
his great tlefect, a total inseiislhilily to the keliiig'.s of mankind, and a lliorougli 
ignorance of the leading [u inciplcs of human nature. ITiil'ortunalely for his fame 
and for his country, new situations arose, to w liich tlie hackneyed rules of a narrow 
policy were totally inapj)]icaljle. A powerful nation, whose slavery had for ages 
been its reproach, threw oll’its shackles, and attempted to form for itselfa limited 
monarchy. It was Mr. I'itl’s fust misfortune to he insensible to the grandeur of 
so glorious a struggle, his second to iiiiscalciilate its conseipienccs. ’flic first act 
of France w.^s to hold out her eiiiancrpalcd hands to the free .slatt?? of Kiiglaiid 
and America; I'lfil the coldness of the minister soon convinced her that in this 
country she w'as not to expect a friend. Tliat coldness .soon degenerated into 
enmity and abhorrence, atid through every cliangc of circumstance and situation, 
through all the evolutions and forms of her government, whether monarchica], 
republican, aristocratical, or despotic, she found in him a decided and an inflexi- 
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ble enemy. ’With what success his hostility has been attended, impartial histoiy 
will show.” 

The followinj 5 passage from another tract, intended as a sequel 
to the Considerations,’’ docs honour to his head and his heart: 

That governments as well as individuals are actuated only by sc'Ksh motives, 
and that the professions which they are contyiuully making of veracity, fidelity, 
honour, and frankness, arc merely a cloak for their criminal views, are sentiments 
which it is thought a mark of penetration to have discovered, and a proof of sin- 
cerity to avow. Ilut wliatever may he thought of the sagacity *»f suci) politicians, 
to act upon the conviction of such sentiments is dangerous, tiod has not aban- 
doned his creatures, n(»r are the common feelings of human nature wholly extin- 
guished amongst mankind. If there be depravity, there is yet integrity; if there 
be oppression, tliere is yet sympathy; if there be i>aKencsK, there is yet honour; 
if there he, treachery, violence, and rapine, there are still the unextiiiguishablc 
feelings of virtuous indignation and generous contempt; and they who direct 
their conduct, either in ])iil)lic or in private life, witli a total disregard to tlicsc 
truths, will, whatever may be their temporary success, incur, upon the whole, 
not onl}' disap|)ointment hut disgrace.” 

It i.s hut justice lo Ihc.liritisli nation, and parliciilarl v" lo the 
VV’ar or Tory part^’' to* remark, tnat in no event of their history 
have the firmness of the English character, or the immense re- 
sources of the co^inlry, been more clearly proved, than in the re- 
sult of that same war. The ministry storid the battery of the 
eloquence of Kox, Sheridan, Whitbread, llroiighain, drey, and 
Parr,'in and out of Parliament— and the result showed their ener- 
gy and foresight. Their aim was the destruction of the power of 
the French liepuhlic and of Bonaparte ; and they succeeded. 
Whether the object was a proper one, or worth the cost, is an- 
other question; but having embarked in the contest, it was proper 
for them to bring it to a triumphant couGliision, if possible. 

We have in these remarks diverged from the strict chronolo- 
gical order in the life of Roscoc. We did so for the purpose of 
presenting, in a connected view, the dilTerent topics upon which 
we wLshed to touch. We shall adopt the same jilan in Iroating 
the few additional subjects that remain, before the attention of 
the reader is called to his purely literary labours. 

Of Parliamentary reform, Mr. Roscoc was the firm supporter. 
His opinions upon thus important subject, were very much the 
same with those since arduously carried into effect by the pre- 
sent ministry. Roscoe had formed a friendship, accompanied on 
his part by an exalted rcsj)cct,for the present distinguished Lord 
Chancellor of England, then Mr. Brougham, wliose talentrf had 
gained for liim an eminent station at the bar, and ensured an 
illustrious career in public li*fe. This friendship and respect were 
warmly returned by Brougham, ahd a correspondence upon pub- 
lic matters was opened between them. In the c«ursc of this, 
Roscoc detailed his sentiments on the subject of reform : and in 
a passage of his address to the electors of Liverpool, in 1806, he 
has also concisely and clearly stated his views. The passage is 
as follows : 
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“ Tlie other subject, on which I wish to say a few words. Is one of considera- 
ble moment; it is that which is usually called a Kefonn in Parliament. Hut be- 
fore I proceed, it may he necessary to inquire, wliat is meant by a reform in ^ 
parliament ? If hy a reform in ]iarliamcnt he meant any alteration in the csla- 
lilished constitution of t^iis «*ouiitiy, as it has Ionic existed in its three estates of 
kiiiic, lords, and rommoii'i, then I declare I am totally averse to any reform in 
parliamcMit. 1 c«)n.sider the kiiifc as the key-stone of the arch of the constitution, 
and that if he wc're taken away, ftie whole must inevitahly fall into ruins. I 
consider the nohility as a hfuly of hereditary counsellors, adding* dip^nily to the 
crown, and forming a ]) 0 \verful and useful harrier, on many occasions, helween 
the crown and the i)ef'ple. 1 esteem the House of (Simmons, properly purified 
and coiistruoled, as the legitimate organ of the public voice; and, therefore, if 
any innovation he attempted nj)on any one of these, to that you will always find 
me a decided enemy. Hut if l)y a reform in parl^iinent he meant the |)iirifying 
of lluf House of (!o>ninr)us from all kimU of brihciy and rorrii])tion, whether 
that of electors, or of those wiio sit in that Hiuise, tiiim 1 am a friend to reform 
in parliament. If it slioidd he prop<;scd that the elective franchise should be 
granted to gicat to.vu':, luul extensive bodies of mvn who do not :it present en- 
joy then), llien f am a I'ricmd to a reform in parliament. If it should appear that 
iiisignilicant and coiTupt lioroughs li:iv(‘ from time to time tainted the clignity of 
the iloime, Mii-I it ^iuiuid he tljuugfii p^j^iper f «> «liij)rive t hem of f he right of elec- 
tion, theti 1 shall be found an advocate for a i‘efonn*in f)arliamcnt.’' 

An then and since, commonly uri^ed, was, that the 

Reformers altrihtttiMl too much virtue and jtiihlie spirit to the 
people. Roscoi; answers this ar«j!;uinenl in a happy manner. 

** N«)r ean it he denie<l, that if we are judge from the result of tlieiticfrorts, 
theie often ap|)ear.s to he too much ivasmi for the iin{)utalio(i. 'I'liis, however, 
i.s not a itecdsscrif, inueli less an iner'itahlt'. conseipicne* ; and he wlm forms his 
political creed on a presumjjliou oi' i'cncrul tliprarii ff of mmikiud, **» perhaps 
iiahle t<» I'all into as great, and certainly a nuicii na>re dangerous error, than he 
whose experience lesids him t<» atlrihuUi to the rest of mankind some portion of 
those heller prineiph'S, for wliieh he expec's lliut tlic rest of tin* world sltoidd 
give liiiii cretiii. Dark as the ]}olitic.d hor.zoii m.iy jippear, yet, if we l«)ok into 
the circle.s of jirivate life, we s'.iall liiul, that iiiteg'rily, triilli, and justice, are not 
yet exploded amongst mankind; — that iiiagnanunity excites admiration, gene- 
rosity, gratitude, — and that ail the best feelings and :di'» clions (;f’ the heart yet 
exist in their full fuici*. AVhere, then, is the absuidily of presuming, that he who 
would not cumuiit a (ti^murst action in private, lifej wiuiid not ieiul his aid to an 
act of pubtic injustice f 'I’li*! he wlio would not he guilty of a hij^hwnp robbery^ 
wouUl not wilhiigly as.-.ociate h'lmstlf with tt Ouivlof piralc>*F ’riial he wliV) would 
shudder at l!ie tlioiigliL of aiurftcrin^ /li.s nrii^bbourf would iK/t, for tl'.e sake, of 
liis ])iiv:ite emolument, instigate or encourage a war in whibh itumsunda of hia 
neig/itmura must inevitahly perish.^” ^ 

'rhe correspondence witli Rroii«;ham, more than t.went}’’ 3'cars 
b.ick, upon this .subject, i.s particularly interesting, as wc know, 
that he was mainly- instrumental in ensuring its triumph. Wc 
arc ^ilcascd lo see the reward, though tardy, of constant and 
honourable exertion. 

Although Roscoc Jiad always maififcsfetl, both by his writings 
and hy the part he had taken m public meetings, a de^p interest 
in the attairs of his oountry^, he had never entertained the idea 
of oflering himself as a candidate for the representation of his 
native town in Parliament. It was therefore with great surprise 
that he received a request, in the year 1806 , from some of his 
townsmen, to stand for the borough of Liverpool. This request, 
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though Mr. Roscoc’s modesty led him to receive it with much 
surprise, was founded upon very obvious reasons. Ilis well known 
and long-asserted attachment to liberal principles; his habits as a 
man of business; liis high celebrity as a writer; (the Life of J^o- 
renzo liad been previousl}' given to the public ;) and the univer- 
sal respect inspired by his personal character, all united to de- 
signate him as a proper person to till the distinguished post of 
representing the second city in the kingdom in the parliament 
of the nation. lie received the requisition only two days bcforcs 
the commencement of the election. I’he contest wavS very ani- 
mated. His opponents were General ''rarlcton and General Gas- 
coyne, who had long represcnlcd the borough, and the latter 
particularly, a zealous supporter of Pitt’s administration. The 
popular voice, however, carried Roscoc through with a large 
majority: and his return was hailed with ctithusiastic rejoicings. 

He took his seat in Parliament witli very great diindcnce. lie 
felt perfectly sensible •thaf he had a repulalion to lose; and was 
therefore very cautious of trusting himself to speak, before he 
was fully prepared, and felt somewhat at home in the llt)use. 
Many a bolder, and more eloquent man tl)an lloscoc, has been 
abashed at his entry into the House of Commons, anil has failed 
there', after considerable success on a less exalted stage. His 
speeches, which were not many, were those of a man of busi- 
ness, and of sound sense, though not distingnislicd by any great 
oratorical qualities. His best ellbrl was ii])oii a subject the nearest 
to his heart ; that upon wliich be always considered himself pecu- 
liarly happy, in having the good fortune, to speak and to record 
his vote; we mean the abolition of the slave trade. 

The candour and modesty with which ho details his feelings 
upon entering the House of Commons, and noon making his aj)- 
peiirancc there as a .^speaker, particularly in reference to his 
speech just alluded to, are very intcrcstibg. In a letter to Mr. 
Rathbone, hc-^says, — 

“The rest of your letter, my dear fricncl, rather oppresses than cheers me, 
in my present dilhcull and luboriou«i, situation. If iiiy friends liavc formed such 
high notions of the extraordinary eifects which 1 am to produce in iny public 
character, 1 fear they will only meet with disuppoiiilnu nt, and that I must re- 
concile myself to that failure witli wliich I am so strongly threatened. Except- 
ing on the first night on wliich I entered the House, there has been no debate 
on a popular subject; and tilOllgll 1 liad SUlllC intcnlion of speaking, yet; upon 
the whole, 1 believe it was better on many accounts that I declined it. T find 
great caution necessary on my first outset; and my present resolution is not to 
engage in any hasty or prccipilattil measures, nor to commit myself in any way 
where 1 cui^fiul maintain my ground. For'Jiis reason you must expect at present 
to hear but little of me in public; but if on that account you Viink that 1 am in- 
sensible to the great objects of your letter, you will not do justice cither to my 
Intentions or my feelings.” 

He writes thus to Mr. Shepherd, an intimate friend: 

“You will> 1 am aure, rejoice with me most truly, uii the triumphant manner 
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in wlilcli the question on the slave trade has been carried through both Houses 
of Parliament; and you will a1sf> feel an additional gratification, that 1 have liad 
an opportunity of speaking my sentiments publicly on the subject. 

“ It required, I assurer you, no small share of resolution to seize the proper * 
moment to obtrude myself on the House, and to persevere against several com- 
petitors, all of them eagef to distingiiisli themselves on tlie occasion. Mr. Fawkes, 
member for Yorkiihire, and 1, were equally unwilling to give way, till the Speaker 
restored order, and decided in iny favour. What 1 liad to say, was well premedi- 
tated, but had lUit been written. I delivered it with tolerable clearness, and, I 
believe, without embarrassment, but not with sufTicient energy. I should tell 
you, that before the debate began, the Speaker called to me, as I was passing 
near him, and gave me, in very kind terms, the same advice which you had 
done; viz. to take my station at about two-thirds of the house distant from him, 
that, in addressing him, 1 miglit be well heard. T^is I complied with, and found 
cflicient. 1 have reason to think, that, upon the whole, my speech gave satis- 
faction, as both Mr. AVill)eiforee and Mr. Whitbread expressed tlieiiiscivcs in 
])artifnlar terms to me to llial eftecl. Hut wliat pleases me more is the idea, 
lluit by speaking so soon in the debate, and standing in the capacity of member 
for Liverpool, T may have conlribule.d in some degree to that decision of senti- 
iTicnt which tlie House manifcs'Lcd in tlic result. Aly friend, Jtiebard Sharp, who 
sat by me, says my vole was worth twenty. Hut* it will be enough for me, if I 
can persuade myself that I have contributed in any aTgree to the success of such 
a cause. 

“ I afterwards, with the assistance of my son F.dward, committed my s{>ccch 
to paper, which lie U»ok down with him, and which yon hat'C perhaps seen. I 
have since recollected some omissions, but it will give you a sullicient idea of it. 

“ We had a long debate on the same subject on Friday, and shall have another 
on Wednesday next. Wyndhain has avowed his determination to oppose tlTe inea- 
surc; I^ord Howick, aiul it is said Slieiiilan, will defend it. There are so many 
liersons who have not yet spoken, that 1 shall not attempt it again, unless 1 feel 
myself called on to explain. 

“On the whole,! find the attendance on the House of Commons, particularly 
whilst the eieclion coininittccs arc sitting, a very arduous service. 'Fhere arc 
great dinicullies to he surmounted, and it requires a degree of courage and of 
caution, not often united, to secure the favourable judgment of the House. Al- 
though 1 have spoken twice, my anxiety on tliis head i.: very little relieved, and 
1 have reason to suspect tliat I partake this anxiety in common with many of 
those who liav’c been iiiucli more accustomed to the House. I mean, however, 
to attempt it again wl.\m a proper opportunity occurs, being resolved that if 
ibcrc lie any talent, it shall not, in times like the* present, be buried in a nap- 
kin.” • 

Whilo in London, ho had Ihc pleasure to assijst in founding 
‘‘The Afrioan Institution,’^ whose benevolent oljjccls arc well 
known, • 

'Die parliamenlary career of Mr. Roscoo was not of long dura- 
tion. A dissolution, consefjuent upon certain ministerial arrange- 
ments, took place, and he tJicrcforc returned to his lioinc, where 
more happiness awaited him lliaii in the etorins of party coillcst. 
It was his intention to stand a sccoinl time for the borough, at 
the new elections, if his friends desired him again to come for- 
ward ; but circumstances altered his determination. ^Ir. Ros- 
coe’s course in Parliament had been lofty, independent, and ho- 
nourable. He was too much accustomed to think, speak, ami 
write freely, to he a mere party man. His well known distaste 
for inlriguo, caused him. to be regarded as one umpialificd for 
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the mysteries of political arrangements. His vote, too, upon the 
slave trade, though his sentiments upon the point were previous- 
ly known, made him many enemies among the lower classes in 
Liverpool. The ciy of No Popery” had, been again raised, 
and his exertions in tlie cause of the (-atholics brongiit to hear 
against him. Ilis entry intt) town \.as a scone of much tumult 
and even of some bloodslied. Strong parlies of seamen, particu- 
larly the crews of slav'(?rs,” ])araded the strcjcts with bludgeons, 
and Mr. Roscoe was comjxdled to desist from an address to the 
citizens, which lie had commenced. Ilis dis|josition was such 
as to render those tlung,<? any thing but tolerable to him. He was 
deficient in the bold courage which would have found delight in 
opposing, and if possible, overcoming riotous resistance; and 
preferred retiring from the contest allogellier, to taking such a 
part in it as would, probably, have resulted in bloodsluxl. He 
therefore published an address to the electors, and withdrew 
from public life. * 

As a proof of the impartial and independent manner, in which 
he performed hi§ part as a representative of the ]>eople, \vc shall 
extract a passage of a letter to an intimate friend who had writ- 
ten to him for tlic purpose of forwarding the vkiws of an appli- 
cant for office. 

You are right in supposing tliat tlic applications from T/ivcrpool for pluccs, 
&C. are very numerous. 1 divide them, however, into two cl.tsses, viz. first, .such 
as relate to places fl/w/e/// vacant^ for which the applicant biings good recom- 
mendations; and, secondly, such us ref|iiirc gcncralli/ a gomt piuett, i\ tnlerubh 
place, an easy place^ a place in thn ensfoms, &c. or, in short, any pl.ice tlial may 
happen to otfer. 'I'o the fir.st of llu-se 1 thiiik in\^clF bound to pay attention, 
and have not hesitate<l, where 1 thought the persons proper, to rc'conunend IhcTn 
to his Majesty’s ministers ; but in the latter cases il is impossible for me to do 
any thing, as I could scarcely expect that they would promise me the reversion 
of a place not yet vacant, but on which some provideii*. expectant might have 

set his eye. You will therefore see that your friend comes under thin 

latter class, and that 1 can be of no service to him,* for il is impossible for me 
here to know what places become vacant. If he will take an opportunity, wlicn 
such an event occurs, to furnish me with pioper testimonials, 1 will do the best 
1 can for him consistently with the merits and pretensions of other cundidulcs 
that may appear; and this I think v all you would wish me to say on the sub- 
ject.” 

The opening of the trade with India, which is also one of the 
plans of the Grey ministry, was a favourite measure of Mr. 
Roscoe. 

Having declined the conte.st for his native town, he did not 
feel himself at liberty to atfeede to the flaltering reejuests made 
to him by some of the electors orWestminster and Leicester, to 
be brought forward as a candidate for liie represerftation of titose 
places. But though he maintained his resolution upon tliis point, 
he could not divest himself of the interest he had uniformly felt 
in public affairs. It was necessary to select a candidate to oppose 
the ministry in Liverpool, and the warm friendship of Roscoe 
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for Mr. l?roiitf]].'im, lo^olher with the; latter^s hitrh ropiitation pro- 
fluccd hy his talriifs at the; bar .nid liis short but brilliant parlia- 
mentary career, at once pointed him out as the ])roper persem. Mr.» 
(h’cevey, a citizen of Liverpool, was the otlnu* individual select- 
ed. 'riic administration felt the necessity of (’xtraordinary ex- 
ertion; and Mr. Oaniiin^, io«;(!th(;r with (leneral (Jascoyne, the 
former member, olVered ibcinselves as candidates. TJic contest 
was *'amnns for its excitement — the strue;i];lo w'as lonc;and arduous 
— bill at length resulle<l in (/annmti;’s success. lie haranj;ucd the 
electors, repeatedly nnd most eloquentl}* ; and Roscoe answered 
him in a pampblot of consi(h‘rablo vigour. Lanninj^ had taunted 
Jh-ou«];hain with his disappointment, anti Roscoc thus elocpiently 
culoj^ized his fi iend : 

“ And wlio was ho that was thus marked out ns rctiriui^; di>appointo(l in his 
expoctntiori.s ^ A man ot whom it is difHcuIt to say, whcihi.r thi.* crnir.ii^eous eii- 
< ij.y with which lu* has iinit'oi'mly pursut-fi everv f(“rcnl and nohle oljjcct, or tlic 
S|ih‘iulour ot his tnlonts niul ext€.-nL his :icf|ii^'cincnls arc tin* most con.spicu> 
ous, — who would have reflected back, W'ith adihuonal lustre, the honour cori- 
icnvd on Imn hy his constituents, — who has com])rcssvil within a small portion 
of his life, and a short pai lianumtai v career, the most important services to his 
country ; and who, in the midst of venality and eorniption, the defalcation of 
the ytMini' and the prejudices t)f the old, has always stood up, the fearless and 
successful adv(jcatti of justice, of humanity, of freedom, and of peace. If sucli 
a man is not cntilletl to the alTection and j>ratitu<le of his eamntrymen,*md may 
not hope for the lavoiir of Heaven upon his exertions, — tlu n, indeed, a revolu- 
tion has taken place in the moral constitution of the world, inch as it has not be- 
fcire experienced. 

Mint evil on itself shall hack rec«>il, 

Aiul mix no more with jjtmdness.' 

‘ if this fail, 

'I’lie pillarM linnainent is rottennosvj. 

And carlh\s h.isc built on stubble.’ " 

\Vc; hiivc occu pil'd :i cousidcridtln part of tbc space we bad al- 
lotted to oiirstdves, with tbe.ve notices of Roscoe'.s connexion 
with politics, and bfr sentiments in regard to them, lIiouo;b his 
rejuitalion is by no means principally built upoti those portions 
of his writinp;s which havi^ rele,rence to sucdi snl>jc*cts. We deem- 
ed, however, that this part of bis^life beiii*!: less familiar to our 
reader.^, would, on that account, not be uninlcrest in*^, oiicl pur- 
pose; to make it the foundation of a few remarks hereafter. Wc 
shall now ask atleiitloii, for a .short time, to his labours in the il- 
lusfralion of Italian history and literature, from which the splen- 
dor attached to the name of Ro.scoe, principally emanates. 

We have before seen, that quite «arly in life, his attention was 

attracted to the subject of the* life of J^orenzo. 'Phe i^jorc he saw 
of Italian literature, the more delighted did he become with its 
treasures. IIi; pursued his studies and investigations in this de- 
partment, with all the ardour of youth, and with the rapture 
which flowed naturally from his poetic temperament. Opportu- 
nities for personal research among original documents in Italy 
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were not afforded him, as his business would not admit of his 
leaving home, lie procured in Kngland many valuable works, 
and had several Iransmitled to him from abroad; hut all defi- 
ciencies in means of information were supplied by the kindness 
and ability of a friend who resided in tJic neighbourhood of Flo- 
rence. This friend was Mr. William f'larkc, the companion, with 
Holden, of lioscoe’s early studies. 'Jdie biographer gives this 
account of Mr. Clarke’s friendly assistance : 

“ 1'he zeal and diliffcncc of Mr. Clarke in the service of his friend, induced 
him to lose no lime in inr[iiinni^ into the various literary repositories of I'lorence. 
'J’o the credit of the Grand lJukc, his palaces, fyalleries, museums, and libra- 
ries, were thrown open, in tlm most liberal manner, to every sti'ang’cr desirous 
of visiting them; while, in the other cities of Italy, access to the public collec- 
tions was only to be obtained by means of :i bribe. Kven the ptihllc archives 
and state papers, h;dj?cd in the ralaz/o Veccliio, — documents, wliich tlic 
ousy of other j.jt»vcnimenls has iriiardod \a itli a srriipnloiis seci’ccy, — were ac- 
cessihlo, on lU’esenlinjc to tlic (irand Diike a nuMMorial, the pra\or <*1‘ which was 
never refused. 'I f) these valiiahle rcpo.slloiii-s olso to the extensive library 
of the Mai’fjiiis Iticcaidi, Mr. C,larke lesoilrfl ; and with the assistance ol‘ the 
very learned (kmonico Itandini, the Cirand Duke’s librarian, and of the Ahhatc 
rontani, the keeper of the Uiccardi T/ihrarv, he jj^ained access to many curious 
and valuable iuauuscr|nts relatiiiff to the history of Die Meiliei. 'rhese ho care- 
fully examined, inakiiiLy notes of sucli portions of lliem as appeared most likely 
to furnish mateiials lor his friend.” 

Having embarked zealously in )u8 la.sk, lie dcvolcd to il. all 
the leisure whicli a jiropor allention to his lnisino.«.s' ])crmilt(^tl 
him to enjoy; and in the autumn of he commilted Hie first, 

sheets of ^Mhe Idfc” to the pre.s.s. Jn tlic month of February, 
I79fiy the whole hook was puhli.'ihcd. It mtd with f'xtraord ina- 
ry SUCCC.SS. '^I'hert? wa.s a great demand fo.r copie.s, which could 
not be supplied in sullicieiit nuinliers. [n fact, his hiograjiher 
.says, the workliad become //tc fashiotu Ito.scoe received .Cl'JOD 
for the copyright from iMes.srs. (iadcll & Davies. The feelings 
with which he .siihinitted his production to th6 judgment of Hie 
])ublic, after having hestoweil upon il so many years of labour, 
and such anxious thought, are worth relating. He says, in a let- 
ter to the Manpiis of Lan.sdowiie : 

About the work itself, I confess \ um less anxious. After haviiijj employed 
a parent purl of my leisure for sfiine ycai\s past ii])Ou it, I feel al leni'lh .soinethiiij;' 
of the sensation described by Dr. Johnson on piddishinp; his Dictionary, and may 
say with bin), that 1 *lisniiss it into tlie world with /;•/*"/// huJIlftmiCe. 'FIlC truth 
is, it is a talc of other times, bearing blit little Oil ihc inoiritnlwu.i ocouiTeiua s 
of the present day, and llierefore not likely to be much ap[)l:uidcd or ahuse*i by 
any party. I have, on all occasions, a\oklcd violent and extreme opinions, and 
perhaps may be accused by .some of having- taken some pains to di.splay the 
glossy side of aristocracy. Possibly* however, this may compensate for a cer- 
tain degree ofi.?epiiI)liean siiirit which others will discover towards tlic close. I 
feel also some confidence from the idea that the subject is ncw«to this country, 
and that the critics will not be yet prepared to lake advantage of my errors. 
The ailair.s of Italy, and particularly the transactions of the Medici, have bcaui 
involved in endless confusion ; and the only work which I have ever met with 
(not published in Italy), which gives any just idea of them, is that of Mr. 'Jen- 
hove. 
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“ l am sensible that it may appear a strange waste of time to have employed 
so many hours on a subject which has no iinnicdialc tcmlcncy to develop or in- 
fluence any of the important truths that are now unfolrlinfj ; hut I have at times^ 
consoled myself in the reflection, that if F should be fortunate enoug'h to open 
a new source of rational amusement, my time would not have been uselessly cm- 
phiyed ; and that evci v^tliing' which tends to soften down the irritation of poli- 
tical opinions, and introduce, from past experience, measures of moderation and 
forbearance, will finally tend to pi^imote, in some deiyrcc, the general good.” 

Tliroc editions wore required in less than three years. The 
author was loaded witli eoniinendalions from all the literati of 
the day. J^ords Orford, JJristol, and l^ansdowne, Sir Samuel 
Komilly, Dr. Parr, the anonymous author of the ‘‘Pursuits of 
liiteralure,” and many others, pimretl in their compliments. 
The praises of such men, as Horace Walpole, (then the venera- 
ble Lord Orford) and J)r. Parr, were, iiuletrd, evidence of merit 
in the work, and were the transcri|)1 of their real sentiments, not 
the mere (ivery day eoiiiplimciils paid to a new writer. 'I'hc lat- 
ter wrote thus to l)im — * • 

“ Uy what ilu: ancients would have called the nfflaiiis (firimts, 1 anticipated 
your willingiicss to let me speak Nvilh froedom ; and your letter ju.stiiies me in 
asei-ibing to you that candour which is the sure cnti*no» and happy cflcct of 
coiiscioiis and eminent worth. Indeetl, Sir, I saw in your work vestiges of ex- 
cellence, which, in my estimation, is of a much higlu'r oialcr than taste and 
learning. I found dee]) rellection, and tberefore I e\j)celcd to find a dignified 
and virtuous moderation in the science of politics, i met with sentiments of 
morality, too pure to he sus])ected of hypocii'iy, too just and elevated to be 
cliarged with ostentation i ami give me leave to add, that they acted most 
liowei’fully on the best sympathit‘s of my soul. If, in tliis season of old corrup- 
lions and new veliuements, a I’enelon were \.o vise up avnong us •, and if, by u 
com eiMon in the understandings and hearts of sovereigns, not les-> miraculous 
than tliat recorded of Paul, he were apj)oiiited to tram up the heir of a throne 
to .solid wisdom and suhlime virtue, sure I am that lie would eagerly put your 
book into the hands of his ])upii, and bid him — 

• ‘ Nocturnii vcvsare manii, versare diurnii.*” 

'rite ac(]Vi;tiittitn*c and friendship of iqany of these distinguisli- 
cd men with the autlfor, originaied from Iheir admiral ion of the 
life of Ijoreiizo. Dr. I’arr became, .some years, afler this, the 
gac.st of Mr. Ivoseoc, and the days they jta.ssert in each other’s 
society, were among the plcasanU^L of llteir lives. The Doctor 
thus spoke of them, in a note in his usually energetic manner: 

•‘Dear Mr. lloscoe, 

“1 am now in iny sixticlh year. 1 have conversed with llio ^\ iscst and mo:;l 
learl^cd ot my conteinporarics, and 1 .say to you w iih great .sincerity, that the 
day.s i spent with you, and your family, w'ero amongst the iKtjipiest days of my 
life. I shall remciiiher you ; 1 shall esteem^ ou ; I sliall praise you ; 1 shall bless 
you, one and all, again and again. Yes, dear Sir, I am thaiikli.d to Heaven for 
granting me such an intellectual aiul!>uch a moral repast. I shall ;i^uin he thank- 
ful, if I am per^aitted again to sec you, and your w'ife and your cliildren.” 

'i'hc praises which were lavished upon him, were not confined 
to his own country. It was proper that that nation, whose litera- 
ture and science he had jnvesti gated and placed in sucli an attrac- 
tive liglit, should acknowledge the attempt with favour. Tliis 
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was the ease. I'lin learned Fahroni w'as the first to make the 
work known to his countrymen ; and he procured at once a trans- 
udation of it into Italian, to he ex(‘euted. It was puhlislied at Pisa 
in 1790, iindi^r his iiatronaj^e. Haiulini, Andres, Morclli, Moreni, 
and others, all men of Kilters, and themselves celebrated as au- 
thors, joined in tlieir otfering of praise, which was the more 
p;ratelul, as llx'v wtuc so W(dl rpialified to jud^e upon thii |)oInt. 
In CJermany, the hook was no less popular. 'Phe celebrated 
Kurt Sprenujel, of Halle, translated it into the lana;nai!;e of that 
country. 'Phis was in 1797. In ’99, a French translation appear- 
ed at Paris by Francois Thiirot — and in 1909, Messrs. Ilron- 
son and Chauncey published an (edition at l^hiladeljihia, where 
the whole imjiression was immediately disposed of. Mr. liosroe, 
was hijjrhly ^jratilii'd with the popularity of his work in this coun- 
try, and in a letter to tl\e j)uhlishers, said : 

** II woiilil l)(‘ a Jironl'rjf inY of which I :iifl incapuhlc, were I lu^t 

ljij»hlv .i^ratilicd hy this c\1*‘i.sioii «»!’ my work lhr«)ui;l» :i new continent, ami hy 
llic lonij li'-t of eminent and rospectahlc persons \vl) 0 , hy lludr Iii)cral encourai^c- 
iiient of >«)iiP projjosj.tl cslilion, h;ive r.tlonled it sr) nm'fiuivocal a tesrnnony td’ 
their a])prol}atioii ; ar.fl tiii.s .salisfartion i.s lH‘i{:*htencd hy tiu* consideration that 
this is the scMitimcnt of a country where politieal, civil, and rellj^ioiis liberty are 
enjoyed in u dej-ree alsnost uncxainplcd in the hi.story of the human race.” 

'Phe profession of an attorney was one never e,onjrcnial with 
the tastes of Mr. Uoscoe. He seized, thendon^, the liisl o|)j)or- 
tiinit}' of abandoning; it, consisUmtly with prudence. It liacl fnr- 
iiished him with a eomjx tent livtdihood — but having (uigagod in 
a sebeme fur draining and niliivating a tract of peat-moss in the 
neighbourhood of M:iiich(',.sler, and having .t!so emltraciMl the pro- 
fession of a writer, ho doterniineil to reiimjnish the business in 
wliicJi he; had been eng.iged. 'Phisslej) he look in the year I79i>. 
In a letter to his friend Mr. IJatlihcme, he eyhihits the tune of 
his mind upon this change in his course of life: 

“ I am much ohli;'ed by tlic tailpiece tf) yuiir letter of lo-day, thouj^h, to say 
the truth, it amounts U» nothini;' uu»rc than calllui^ ine (iu very tVuMidiv terms) aii 
idle aud extravaM^ant fellow, v. Iu> is playinu' olf the artful trick of geltin;^ hold 
of the conveniences and ]7lcasures life witlmnt perfoimin}^- any of its cinties. 
'rhis 1 relish tlie worse, as I am noi s'*re that there is not some clei(“ree of inilh 
in it; hut I am much smvr, that to toll and labour for the sake of laboiirinj^ 
and toiling, is a much move foolish part ; and lliat it is the enrse of (iod upon 
avarice, that he who has given himself up too long to its dominion shall never 
be able to extricate himself i'roni its chains. Surely man is the nmsl Ibolislf of all 
animals, and e.ivihzed man the most foolish of all men. Anticipation is his curse; 
and to prevent the contingeiicy of evil, he makes life itself only one contiiiucti 
evil. Health, wisdom, peace of iniiid, conscience, are all sacrificed to the absurd 
purpo.se of leaping uj), for the use of life/* more than life can employ, unclerlhe 
ilinisy pretext of providing for his children, till practice hcconlv^s habit, and wc 
labour on till we are obliged to taki? our departure, as tired of this world us we 
are unprepared for the rational liapp'mcs.sof the next. 

I have invicl'i more ii> .suy ic» you «>ii this .siiVij^'ct, hut this is not the place for 

it. 1 shall therefore leave you to your 
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‘ Doubfe double. 

Toil and trouble. 

Fire burn, and caldron bubble,’ 

whilst. T jjo to the avranj^eiucut of llie fifth class of niy plants, and take my chance 
of a few 3 'ears in a workhouse, some fifty years hence, which I shall think well 
comjiensalfd by haviiij.j had the lot to live so lons^.** 

Business, in tlio year 17.0f, carried him to London, where he 
hecame ac(|iiaintcd with Sir Isaac Heard, Garter principal King 
at. Anns. Krom him he learned the following anecdote respect- 
ing (-eiieral Washington: 

“ I have now the pleasure <if pcrforminti; my promise of repeatins^ to you, by 
letter, the information I j'ave you in l/ivc*rpool rt^pectiiijj the memorial of CJc- 
lu ral Washin.u^toM and his family, drawn up in his own hand-writini;’, and sent 
iiy him to the laO- Sir Isaac Heard, Carter Kiniy at Arms, to he enrolled by him 
in tin; records of the Heralds* C!olle,qj“e, f.ondon. 

“ (t is now about thirty years since I had the p^ood fortune to form an acquaint- 
ance with Sir Isaac Heard, who. was a kind friend, an excellent jiatriol, and, I 
need scarceh^ add, a very wtnthy man. On visitinj^ him one day in his ollice in 
Doctors’ Commons, I observed a portrait over th<* fiii'4uney piece, not suflieieiitly 
characleri/od for me to decipher, and to tlm best of my recollection not In the 
first sl\ le of art. ^ 

** I could, however, perceive, that it was not the rejncjentatioii of the pe.r- 
sona[>;e who mi^ht have been cTxpecled to presule at tin; fonnlaiii of honour; and 
on expressing my surprise to S'«r Isaac, amt iiupiiring whose portrait it was, he 
replied, in his UMial energetic manner, ‘Whose is it ? Whose should it hj;^ ? but 
the portrait of the greatest man of the age,* — General Washington.* On my as- 
senting to this remark, he added, ‘Now, sir, I will show yon soineihing farther.* 
And turning to his archives he look out some papers, consisting of several sheets 
closely written, saying, * Here, sir, is the genealogy and family history of Gene- 
ral Washington, with which he has, at my request, furnished me, in his own 
hand-writing, and which I shall have a particular jileasniv. in preserving ainong.st 
the most precious records of my ottice ;* which I have no doubt he has accord- 
ingly done, and where I presume they may still be seem on application to the 
proper ant hoi Hies.” 

Of Italian literature, lie had not yet seen nor written enough; 
and he therefore jmtsued his researches. Among the jiroductions 
of the writers of tlic sixkceiilh century, lie was ])articularly pleased 
with the Jlalia,’’ ‘‘The Nurse” of Luigi 'Pansijlo, a contem- 
porary of Ariosto. He accordingly presented aversion of it to 
the English jnihlic. It tvas considered not unworthy of the bio- 
grapher of Lorenzo dc’ Medici. 

I'hc biograplicr very properly says, “ tliat it is one of the first 
duties of those who have derived from literary studies that gratifi- 
cation and improvement Avhich they always imparl, to allbrd 
every opportunity fo others of obtaining the same rational eiijoy- 
mcnls. ” This was a duty, in the pevformance of which Uoscoe 
always felt peculiar ])lea.sure. »The pleasure which himself 
derived from lus literary j)ursuits, he was anxious to share with 
others; he therefore did all in his power to cultivate a taste for 
the fine arts, and to increase the means of its gratification among 
his townsmen. Probably no mere private person has ever done 

more In this respect than jilr. Roscoc. Most of the institutions 
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connectcil wilh the arts and scienecs in Livorpool, either owe 
their ori»;in to, or were assisted in their foiin(latii>n by liiin. We 
' have already mentioned some: about this ])eriod (I7f)7,) he aid- 
ed in cstablisliinjji; the Athcnanim, eonsistinj^ of a news-room, and 
a library now rontaininji; upwards of sixteen Ihousand volumes. 

We have adverted, nirsorily, to,..llos{*oe’s uniform ki ml ness 
to all those who, by their circiimstanres in life, stood in need of 
oneoura;>;ement, and who came under his notice. An instance of 
this we willinj!;ly quote, thouj^h the extract is loiii*;, inasmuch as 
it presents an examj)le of native t.dent and of an extent of h'arn- 
inc;, that seems almost the result of ins[)iratiou ; and of which, 
we should certainly doubt the accuracy, did not the statement 
come before us ^30 well supported by authority. 

“ Nearly at the s:nnc time with the Illustrations oF the I.ifo of T.oren/o df’ 
Medici, the little memoir of the cxtraorilinaiy j)ev.son already rcferretl tf> ap- 
peared, under the title of a ‘ Mi-moir oV Hichard Uoherts Jones, of Ah(;rdare)n, 
in the county of Carnarvon, i,'i Ntirlli Wales, cxliihitin*;- a rcmarkahle instance 
of a partial power and cultiV'^ation of intellect.* 'I'hismost sinjjjular |)erson, who 
is still livini*', and who continues to display a lc»ve of learniiu.*; and :ni extent ot 
erudition seldom exhil)i(cd within Che walls of scliools «>r universitiJ's, united 
with a want of confmon sense amounting almost to idiocy, anfl a srpialor and 
wretclicdncss of uppcaratice of which a common iTicndle.ant would he ashamcal, 
was first introdticed to the notice of Mr. Ifoscoe in the early part of the year 
180G. ' 'flic imiiression which his extraordinary appearanci^ and acquirements 
made upon Mr. Uoscoe at Uiis time, is described in the following lellcr to Dr. 
Parr, wlio had uuforUinatcly left Allerlon just before the appearance tliere of 
the Welch scholar: — 

“ ‘ Vour letter found mein conversation whli one of llie most extraordinary 
beings that ever occurred to mv notice— a poor Welsh fisher-lad, as ragged as a 
colt, and -as uncouth as any being th:»t has a semblance of humanity, lint bo- 
ne:\lh such an exterior is a mind cultivatcil not only l5eyond :ill reasonable expec- 
tation, hut hcyoiul all probable conception. In his fishing boat on the coast of 
AValc.s at an age little more than twenty, he has acquireil the flreek, the He- 
brew, and the I.iitin languages, has read the Iliad, Hesiod, 'I'heocritns, &,c., 
studied the reriiieineiits of Greek pronmiciatioii, and cvxaiiiineil the connexion 
of that language wilh the Hebrew. He reads Latin with the utmost facility, and 
translates it either into Welsh or Knglish. I asked h>.n whether he knew Jtaliaii? 
Yes, lie could read it. J spoke to him in French, — he answered me, and wc 
carried on our conyersiilion in that language. 

“ ‘ He is well disposed, modest, truly pious, and iiilclligent, but in his exterior 
motitms is certainly like: no other erraUire on earth. He lias just entered the 
room with a wallet of books in all languages, and on my speaking to him, he 
saluted me with a sort of curtsey, instead of a bow. Yet, the expression of his 
featiire.s speaks his mind; and if shaved and docked, he might not perhaps ap- 
pear so frighlful as at present. He has now left his country, where he says he 
is persecuted, and tiirown liiniself upon our benevolence, of which lie Ihinks 
he had some proof, on one of his vi.sits hc*re with lish. What 1 shall do witli him, 
1 know not; but I have promised liim help and [irulcction, whicii he shall have; 
and if f find 1 can assist in lendcTing the very extraordinary talents with which 
God has bc«a pk-used to endow this liiirnble child of indigence useful to himself 
or others, 1 sliall liave no small pleasure in doilllf it. If, on further experience, 
1 find him us deserving as he seems to be at present, 1 shall most ])ro!ja!)ly take 
advantage of your friendship, and intrude upon you fur your advice respecting 
him. At present, 1 assure you, 1 think it one of the most extraordinary cireuni- 
statices that ever fell in my w.ay; but as first impressions are often incorrect, and 
1 Jiavc yet seen but little of him, 1 will trouble you no longer respecting him at 
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present, Ilian 1o request your kind permission to mention him to you ag-ain 
should I find him entitled loj'our advice and favour.’ 

“ This extraordinary being was immediafely taken by Mr. Rosene under his ^ 
protection, llisvags wore replaced dec<Mit clothing, ami a covnfortalile bed 
was jirepared for him at jiight. So little, however, was he accustomed to the 
usages of civilized life, lliat, instead of getting into the betl, he crept under it. 
Such, alsf), was his attachment to the srpialid habits in which he had lived, that 
it was with the utmost difTiculty he could be persuaded to submit to those ablu- 
tions which were ahsoliilely necessary to render a near conversation with him 
agreeable, or, indeed, safe. One of Mr. Roscoe’s first objects was to provide him 
with some eiiiploymciit to wliicli he ha<l been accustomed, and upon inquiry, it 
aiipeared that lie had been brouglit up to the occupation of a sawyer. The se- 
(picl is thus told ill the memoir. 

‘ A rccominenrlaiion was given him to a person who employed many hands 
in sawing, and Richard was put down in the sawpit. Tie accordingly com- 
menced his labours, and proceeded for some lime with a fair prospect of success. 
Jt was not long, however, before his efiorls relaxed, and grew fainter and 
fainter, till at length he fell on his face, and lay extended at the bottom of the 
pit, calling out loudly for help. On raising him up, and inquiring into the cause 
of his disaster, it appeared that he had laboured to the full extent of his arms* 
length, when, not being aware that it was neccsAiry he should also move for- 
wards liis feet, and being quite breathless .and exliaiisted, he was found in the 
situation ilescribed. As soon as be had recovered bimscif, lie returned to the 
person who sciit him, and complained loudly of the treatment lie had received, 
and of his being jnit under ground. On being asked, why he Jiad represented 
JiiiiisolFa? nsinrytr, he replied that he had never been employed in any other 
branch of sawing than croHs-eultinp^ the branches of timber trees when fallen in 
the woods in Wales.* * * 

“Ollier atlernpls were made to discover a suitable employment for Richard, 
but in vain, lie was (ilaced in the oflicc of a printer in Liverpool, where it was 
supposed his conij)h*to knowledge of the dead languages might render his ser- 
vices useful; but bis inaptitude for business, and his inallenlion to the common 
decencies of personal cKanliness, soon terminated the ciigagenuint. At Allcr- 
toii, many jiersoiis of distinguished learning had an opportunity of witnessing 
the exlranrdiuavy attainments of Rieharti Roberts, who never failed to leave a 
deep iriipression of llic singular powers of his intellect iqion their minds. It 
was during tin: visit of Mr. Coke and Dr. Parr at Allerloii, in tlicycar 1815, that 
the following incident, ivlatct* in the memoir, occurred; — 

“ ‘One oV his lrieiub?ha])peiied to have a parly to dinner, several of whom 
were persons of consiilerahle literary <Iistinctioii; when, by the inisunderstand- 
ing of a nu'ssage* after dinner, the door opened; and, to the cipial surprise of 
both the host ami his gue^^ts, Richard enler<-d the room, li’ts whoh^ dress and 
appearance being gTotcscpic in the highest degree. 'I'he cyriosity of the com- 
]iaiiy was i*x(.ited; and, after the mistake to which liis introduction was owing 
had bcc.-n explained, he was asked several questions in I’rcnch, lowdiich he gave 
ready and correct answers. 'J'hc coiiversalion was then changed to Italian, in 
which lie aiujuitted himself with equal readiness. 'J’o this succeeded an Impiiiy 
iiilo his knowledge of Latin and Oreek, in which languages lie reatl and trans- 
lated ^onie passages to the satisf.iction of the ])ersons present. One ()f the party 
then proceeded to cxiiBiinc liim more particularly, when llic following dialogue 
occur re ».l : — 

“‘Q. As you seem to have made no little proficiency in languages, pray tell 
me what means you take In acquiring a language ? 

“ ‘ A. It is according to what the nature of the language is. ** 

‘“Q. llciw \\J5lild you set about acquiring a modern language ? 


• Tilt' luistaki.' Mhiih Mr. Uosem- stIliuU’s to w:w this. !I;n iiip hcru coiivcrsinpj with ihi* frii iids 
nroumi liim mi the siihjivt ol'thc iiisliiivt ui' iiuimaK he iin utimietl to them the siufftilar h:il)it!i 
ot*n Bi*:r4ili:in l (ilie Conti Miitnli)^ which had been pn ienled to him. One ol* hiii sous, si»- 

linfj at the otlier mil of tin* luhU-, was ilcsirtal “to biiiicf in thr brast hut, unluckily, nut hav- 
inij heard the previous (•(•iiri'r'<niimi, he condiioti-d Richard Rulierts into the diiiijiff-n>oui. 
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• A. If it waB Bpanisii, for instance, I woultl take a vocabulary of the lan- 
guage, and examine what words corresponded with, or resembled the words in 
any other language with which I was acquainted; as, lor instance, the I/.itin, 
French, or Italian ; and those words 1 would strike out of the vocabulary, learn- 
ing only such as w'crc the uriginal or peculiar words t)f the Spanish tongue ; and 
then, by the assistance of a grammar, 1 should soon be able to attain a know- 
ledge of that language. 

“ ‘ All the party admitted, that this was a must judicious and excellent method 5 
and Richard withdrew, with expressions of approbation from all present.* 

•• It was on a previous day, during the same visit, that Richard had an inter- 
view with Dr. Pair, who immediately plunged into the darkest rccc.sses of an- 
cient learning. The refinements of the Greek language, and the works of the 
critics who had illustrated it were enlereil into, and gradually the conversation 
changed to the Hebrew, its peculiar construction and its analogous tongues. 
Here Richard had evidently the advantage ; and after an attempted inroad into 
the Chaldee, the Doctor rather precipitately retreated, leaving a token of his 
liberality in the hands of the poor scholar. Richard being afterwards asked 
what he Ihovight of the learned person with whom he had been conversing, re- 
plied, ‘ He is less ignorant than must men.* 

Many are the singular and amusing anecdotes recorded of Itichard in this 
Memoir, which concludes withrfi short comparison between the subject of it and 
the famous Moses Mendelsohn and the learneil Magliabechi. 'Die portrait of 
Richard, prefixed to it, is from a drawing by Williamson, formerly a portrait 
painter at Liverpool, of considerable ability. 'J'he plate is etched by Mrs. Daw- 
son Turner, of Vurriiuutb, whose eilbits in this branch of art have excited so 
much admiration amongst her friends. ’I'lie following letter to Mr. Dawson 
Turner, relating to this plate, contains an •mccdote highly illustrative of Richard’s 
habits ai'.d peculiar turn </f mind : — • 

“‘I had the pleasure of receiving your kiml favour of the Ifith July enclosing 
an impression of the etching of my Welsh fiiend by Mrs. 'rurner, for which I 
cannot suiliciently express my thanks, 'riu: iikeiichs is admirable ; so tiiat it is 
impossible that any per.son who has seen him should not imineiliatoly recognise 
it; and tlie execuiioii of it is beautiful be}on<l what I could have thought it was 
in the power of liie needle to produce ; so that it may be ranked amongst the 
ha]}piebt of Mrs. Turner’.s works. Thi;, etching has coniimicd me in the idea, 
in whicli I hope Mr.s. 'rurner will agree with me, tliat tliere is a character of 
apostolic simplicity in the countenance which is highly interesting, and which, 
I am certain, will attract tlie attention of the public, and be the chief cause of 
any advantage which tills poor cliild of adversity may dor;ive from the Memoir. 

‘“'With respect to tlie inset ijitlon to be placed under it, 1 must give }oti a sin- 
gular anecdote. A day or two after 1 received the etching, Ricliard callcrd, as 
he is in the frequent habit of doing, and I showed it him, and asked him if he 
knew it, when, afler .some strange turns of his iieud from side to side, he .said, 
‘It is iny portrait.* ‘ I ilien told biiii I wislieil him to give me un inscription of 
his name, &.c. to put uudor it; wlie^. siiddeuly openiiig liis waistcoat, he began 
to unwind from armind bis body a piece of white calico, at least five or six ieet 
long by liirce broad, at the lojJ of which there appeared, in large halters, in- 
scribed by himscli', ‘ Verbum Uei Kibortus,* and towards the bottom the follow- 
ing inscri])tioii ; — 

“ Ml. Johaiinis, Caernaryonensis, Liiigux Hebrarc ]npfcssor. Rabbi >jalhaii 
unns e Discipulis, cl veiilati.s libertuti.sque iiidignissimiis Martyr.’ 

This seemed to me the more extraordinary, as he had not tlie least idea of 
his head being engraved or any such iiiscriplion wanted, nor am I satisfied tliat 
it w’ould be piojicr to adopt the above ; btit on thi.s you shall hear again from 
me.* «, 

•‘The profits of the Memoir were employed in .supporting the subject of it; 
and lhi.s little fund was increased by the coiitrilmtioiis of some benevolent per- 
sons to whom the publication was the iiicaiis of making him known. TJie money 
thus raised, however, has since been exhausted ; and Richard, who is still re- 
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siding in Liverpool, pursuing his learned occupations with unceasing zeal, is 
supported, in scanty comfort, by some of his charitable friends. 

“ 'flic following sonnet was written by Mr. Uoscoc while engaged in preparing 
for the press the ‘ Memoir of Richard Roberts :* — * 

“ Child of ai^ictinn ! hapless was the hour 

'I’hat gave thee birlh ! Thine infancy, distress ; 

Thy young companions, scorn and wretchedness ; 

And pain and penury thine only dower. 

Yet amidst this, thine utter helplessness. 

There is an eye beholds thee ; that can see 
Thy ])atient sufferings, deep humility. 

And thy life-]}ang of conscious uselessness — 

Nor yet will lie, the mighty One, who-gavc 
Thy shrouded talents, unacconiplishM leave 
The work his forming hand so well begun ; 

Ilut in his own good time will pour the light 
Tliro’ the thick fdm that veils thy mental sight, 

And manifest Himself— an uneclipsed sun.** 

Tlic poet, Hums, had excited a most lively interest in Roscoe, 
who regarded him with minjrlcd pity fcfrjiis misfortunes, and ad- 
miration for his jreiiius. lie thus speaks of him in a letter to the 
Rev. Mr. Edwards; • 

• 

“ It has of lale been my n]jiiiion that great taleMits are, in the present times, 
often repressed for want of a very small degree of encouragement ? and the 
death of poor Rums, which has occurred since I wrote to >ou, confines me in 
this opinion. I cannot ex]iress to yon how sensiljly I am affected by this event, 
I liad not, indeed, I lie pleasure of bis personal uccpiaintaiice ; but at the time 
lie was taken ill, be was preparing for a journey to Liverpool, and bad done me 
the honour, (and it is an honour of which I hliall always he proud) of sending 
me word that he intended to pay me a visit. His example has fixed the value of 
high poetical attainments in Scotland, and lliey amount to the place of an ex- 
ciseman, witli a salary of fifty ])u(inds per annum. Such has been the munifi- 
cence of the Scotch peerage and the Scotch gcuifiy to a man who lias done more 
honour to his country, than all the throat-cutters it ever bred. May they never 
have another oppoi’tunlty of insulting genius witii paltry and Insidious rewards !*’ 

In the year he retired to the ‘^^Allcrluii estate,” in the 

neighbourhood of Liwerpoul, of which he had become the pur- 
chaser, and there lived in complete literary Icisu/’c. The house 
and the grounds were disposed in the old EnglitJi taste, and were 
in every way suitable to iioscoe\s love of placid ease. Here he 
devoted himself to the reneweil study of the Clrcek language, and 
to the composition of his other great work, The Life of JLeu 
the Tenth. 

l^he traiiqiiillitY of a country life was, however, not long the 
lot of our historian. In about a year after his removal to Aller- 
tou, the calls of friendshij) induced Jiiin to lend his aid to the fa- 
mily of Mr. William Clarke, wlio, it will he recollected, rendered 
him such important services while he was engaged upon the Life 
of Lorenzo. His assistance as a coulidential adviser, was at first 
requested ; but he was induced, finally, at their solicitation, to 
take an active concern in^tlie house, by becoming a partner. This 
compelled him to the sacrifice, for a time at least, of his literary 
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leisure, and to plunp^e into a now and hazardous employ niont. It 
cost Iloscoc a r.onsidoraldc slrugs;lo ; but ho hdt an irresistible 
obli^alioii to yiehl to llic claims ot' Irienclship, and conl’essod tliat 
a refusal on his part would have cmhiticrcd his future life. II is 
new business, for a season, prevented Jiis conlinuaneo of Leo;’^ 
so much so, that he said he beji^an to doubt whether he should 
ever rouse the Pope from his .slumbers. Hut about the close of 
the year 1800, havinj*; more leisure, he devoted the long winter 
evenings to the completion of his undertaking. 

Ilis mind was also relieved by dedicating an occasional season 
of relaxation to the study of the science of botany, lie hail al- 
ways been fend of it, and seized with alacrity upon the opportu- 
nity which m)w olfered of establishing a botanic garden near 
Liverpool — this he accomplished in conjunction with his friends 
J)r. Hutter and Dr. linstock. 'Vhe musiMun of Dr. Forster of Halle, 
which had been pniviously purchased by Mr. Roscoe, for his 
own use, was presented iJy him fo the botanic garden. 

In ISOd, he liecame a fellow of the Linn:i‘;m Society. 

It was Roscoe’s lot to lo.sii al ditferent periods, most of those 
friends who had been the companions of his early years, or with 
whom he had been conuccted in matiirer life hy congenial ta.stcs 
and pirrsuits. Almost all .such* preceded him to the tomb; and 
every blow fell forcibly upon liis alVectionate and sensitive tem- 
perament. His letters to surviving iViends, upon these occasions, 
are full of tlie most touching passagiis, and al the .same time, 
abound with reflections of Christian resignation and consolation. 
About this period, lie was .so imforlunate asdo lose his long trii.d 
friends, Dr. Currie jind Mr. William (darke, and in .speaking of 
the event, he used the beautiful expression intended to encourage 
a closer intimacy among those who were left, that the sm-vivors 
arc like soldiers in an army, who, as their ranks are thinned by 
the enemy, draw nearer to each other. •• 

A history of the revival of letters had entered into the plans 
of several of llu^ /eminent literary men of Kngland. Collin.s, the 
poet, is.sued proposals for sufdi a work, and the learned Dr. War- 
ton, in conjunction with some of his accomplished friends, re- 
produced the project. He himself informed .Mr. Ro.scoe, in the 
year 17b7, of the intentio]i they bail entertained; and hirther, 
that the hi.slory of JOnglisb poetry, by Mr. ddiomas AVarton, Was 
only a part of this great d<*sign. ft was a suljjcct of regret to 
lioscoc, tliai, :»s the coadjutar.s ill thi.s undertaking would have 
been West,^ .Walpole, MaSOn, 011(1 /j fay, it had not been carried 
into execution. Immediately after the jmhlicatioii ©^f the 1-iifc of 
Lorenzo, the suhj(;ct was mentioned to the author, and both I jord 
Orford and Lord Jiristol warmly urged him to the undertaking. 
For a long time he was deterred from commencing it, by the 
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press of liis ju-ivatc business; and %ve have seen that after he did 
he^in, the same eause interrupted his j)ronrress. 1\) l^ord Hol- 
land he was under consid('ral)le uhlijjations, tlie kindness of that, 
distinjriiished nobleman hein^ most ellectual in furnishinj!; him 
■with the niaterials^nccessary for his task. 'Flu'. <»;r(?at. scholars 
of Italy, also, u;eneronsly ei)ntril)Mted their advi<?o and assistance. 
Mandini, the |)rincipal librarian of the Laurentian Library, in 
Florence, c()ininnni(*ated to him several scarce and valuable do- 
cuments, botli ])rinled and written, and also important informa- 
tion eonnect(‘.d with the ]n*os(*cution of liis design. From strangers 
too, he icctfived iinlooked for aid. A Mr.'.Iohn .rohnson, at the 
tinn*. travelling in Italy, and being al)ont to visit ^oine, volun- 
teered, in a hotter to lloscoe, co-o]M‘.ralion in liis la!)oiir; and to 
liim, the author oweil some most important materials, Avhich he 
would hav(! had, probably, no other imams of procuring. 

TJie labour of years was finally submitted to tin', judgment of 
the public, in the summer of tWe year half the copy right 

was sobi !)y him for the sum of X’.‘^,000. llis feelings, on its 
jiublicatiun, W(n*e much the sanuj^with those, wdiich accomj)anicd 
the ])rinliug of his former great work, lie wVotc to one of his 
eorresjiomhmts : 

“ Wh;n its roceplion may 1)0 1 know i«)l, nor do T distress myself liy any iin- 
coiiimun unxirty on that lu-ad. An author \vhf> has been s<> loni^ employed in 
prepaiijj^’ his works for Llie public, resembles, in some Jvs|»ects, a niun wlio has 
been a lonij’ lime sick, and cares not whelln r he lives or dies, so that he he re- 
leased from his tioul)lo. This inditlerence, how«“ver, does not extend to tlic 
particular Iriends, whom 1 liave the happiness to know and esteem, and to 
whose pleasure and amusement I should he glad to lliink it was in my power to 
contribute.” 

iNIr. Itoscoc transmitted a copy of his mnv work to Thomas 
.rellersoii, then Fresidciit of the United States, accompanied with 
tht‘ following letlc.V: 

“ U is with parlienlar p^asiire that I avail myst li'of the opportunity allbrded 
me, by tlie publication of my ‘ History of the l.ife ami Pontiiicuto of Leo 
of !v<[m-hl‘;iig; you will do me the honour of acct:pting' a cojA, as a very humble 
but sincere mark of the res|)eclful esleeiii ami attachiiieiit of the author. In 
thus viaituring' to intiodiiee my own prodyclions to your notice, L am sensible 1 
may be accused of presumption ; but from sucli a charge 1 iind a snlllcicnt shel- 
ter in the I'eiloction, that history is I'le ]>ec:uliar study ol' tliose in iiigii stations, 
whose opinions and conduct ha\e an important iidliienee on the destiny of man-- 
kind. 1 also Haller myself w illi the hope that the ])rinciples cimtained in this 
woiit will be found in unison with those sciilinients of eiiliglitentd toleration, 
liberal ])olicy, and uinversal benevolence, which have been no less strikingly 
cxinced in jour practice, than energetically recommcMdcd and enforced in your 
public addresses to the nation over which yhu preside.” 

Mr. Jcflci^on says in reply: 

“ Hy some accident, which has not been explained to me, your letter of June 
4, 1805, and ll)e copy of your ‘ History of the Ponliiicate of Leo X.,' which you 
were so kind us to destine for me, have lain in one of our custom-house.s near a 
twclvcnionlli. The letter is iiQW received, and the book c.\pectcd by the first 
conveyance. 1 pray you to receive my thunks for this murk of your attention $ 
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and I anticipate with pleasure the readinf^ of a work, which, for its taste and 
science, will, I doubt not, stand Mrortliily on the shelf with the ‘ Life of Lorenzo 
de* Medici.* My luisy countrymen are as yet too actively occupied to enter the 
dista in the race of science. When the more extemlcd improvement of their 
country, and its consequent wealth, .shall hrinfif them the necessary leisure, they 
will bef'in their career on the hijch p^roiind prepared by Jicir transathuitic breth- 
ren, from the days of Ilomer to the present time. May the range of their flight 
be worthy of the height from which it commences; and may the due employ- 
ment of the talent given them by their masters in that line, merit to them the 
benediction of ‘ Well done, good and faithful servants!* f pray you to accept my 
salutations, and assurances of great respect ami consideration.*’ 

This production did not receive the general applause which 
was bestowed upon ilic Life of J^orenzo. It was charged with 
prolixity, Jnv,l want of energy both of thought and st3de. Hut 
the chief ground of complaint was one which vshould he its re- 
commendation with men of sense and candotir — its impartiality- 
It set forth the defects of both the Catholics and the Protestants 
at the time of the Reformation, with so much fairness, that the 
Zealots, on the one side rfnd on the other, were sore ilispleased. 
It was said, among other things, that the author had received ‘^a 
retaining fee from the Pope/^ The Edinburgh Riiview (voh 7th 
p. 330,) was the most severe in its strictures, and Roseoc <leemcd 
them worthy of an elaborate answer. In his preface to the second 
editiony^ he thus notices, in a way which does him iniinito credit, 
the criticisms of the reviewers upon that portion of his work 
which relates to the Reformation : — 

“fn answer to this, 1 must he allowed lo ohs(*rvc, that the idea that the fol- 
lowing work is hostile lo the Kefonuation, is a niisroprcsenlution industriously 
circulated by those wlu», under the pretext of a warm atlachmeiil lo the cause 
of Protestantism, arc as adverse to ail religious liberty, as tlie most bigoted Uti- 
man Catholic; and that whoever p<M'u.ses the following pages with an impartial 
eye, cannot fail to discover that, .so far from depreciating the beneficial effects of 
the Reformation, I have only had to regret that it was not carried lo tite full ex- 
tent for which its promoters originally contended. To tlii»* I can add, with great 
sincerity, that in adverting to flic iiersecutioiis of which Proleslaiits have been 
guilty, my only object has been to excite that ahhorrdicc of persecution, under 
every form and pretext, which is the surest safeguard against its return. If it 
should appear, as has-been imputed to me, that 1 have animadverted with more 
severity on the Protestants than on the Papists, it is because beUcr things were 
to have been expected from them ; hocause they, who a.sserted the right of pri- 
vate judgment in themselves, ought not to have denied it to others ; because 
they, who have represented the cruelties and persecutions of the church of 
Rome as the greatest of her uhominalions, ought to have been peculiarly cau- 
tious how they gave rise to similar cliarges against themselves ; and, la.stly, be- 
cause it is more painful to perceive a disgraceful blot amqng those with wftom 
we are nearly associated, tlian among tliosc who arc fiirlher removed from us in 
principles and opinions. Hence tl^ persecution of Servetus, conducted by 
Calvin, and approved by Bulliuger and Mehincthoii, has been exhibited in tho.se 
colours which*:!, so justly merits; and should, if it were in my power, he still 
further raised up, as a perpetual beacon, to guard mankind against the possible 
recurrence of an event which outrages at once the feelings of humanity, the dic- 
tates of common sense, and the religion of Christ. It is not on the doctrinal 
tenets of any established church, whatever its adherents may believe, that we 
are to rely for the rejection of those intolerant and persecuting principles which 
have for so many ages disgraced the Roman seCt ‘Luther, Calvin, Cranmer, 
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Knox, the founders of the reformed church in their respective countries, Inflict- 
ed, as for as they had power and opportunity, the same punishments which 
were denounced ag-ainst their own disciples by tfie clnirch of Rome, on such as 
called in (|uestion any article in their creeds.* To have freed the luinian race* 
from the dread of violence and pcrscculic»n, in the exercise of religion and the 
pursuit of truth, would ^lave conferred greater honour on Luther, than the en- 
forcement of any dogmatical opinions whatever. To his good intentions and in- 
coiTuptihlc integrity the followin,^ work bears uniform and ample testimony : 
but with the restraints of his superiors, Luther could not shake ofl’the trammels 
of his education ; and his highest aim was only to establish another despotism in 
the place of that from which he had himself escaped. In thus sanctioning, by 
his opinion and example, the continuance of an exterior and positive control 
over the consciences of mankind, he confirmed the ^pretensions of the Roman 
See ; and may more justly be said to have shared its authority, than to have inva- 
lidated its unjust assumptions. But the principlcs*of toleration derived from 
higher views 5 from an enlarged idea of the Supreme Being ; frc)m the cnlliva- 
tifui of generous and social uflections ; and, in short, from the exercise of the 
Christian religion as taught by its great Founder, and not as perverted by the 
ambition, the obstinacy, or the ignorance of his erring followers.** 

The <«Lifc of Leo was translntc^d both into German and 
Italian. Into the former tongue by Ales'J^rs. Henke and Glaser, 
in 1808 ; and into the latter by Count Luigi Bossi, in 1816. Two 
thousand eight hundred copies of the Italian translation were dis- 
persed in Italy, notwithstanding the denunciation of Leo XII., 
who consigned it to the Index •Kxpurgalorma. In America, it 
was republished by Mr. Bronson ’of Philadelphia, soon JTfter its 
appearance in England. Some time after, Roscotj collected ma- 
terials for and actually commenced an important and extensive 
work, denominated An Historical Enquiry into the Rise, Pro- 
gress, and Vicissitudes of Taste, as exemplified in works of lite- 
rature and art.” But he never iiuishcd it. He had been some 
years in collecting materials, and the non-completion of it may 
be regarded as a serious loss to the literary world. 

The numerous projects connected with the arts and sciences, 
in which Roscoc at diflerent times engage*!, wc have not space to 
notice in detail ; nor <Jlin wc record the diflerent associations, lite- 
rary, scientific, and benevolent, who were anxiops to enrol his 
name in the lists of their members. On the continent, in England 
and in this country, his name wilMje found either as a corres- 
ponding or honorary member, of almost all such of any distinc- 
tion. Agriculture and botany took up much of his time, and upon 
both he composed and published works of greater or less merit ‘ 
and importance. 

At the end of tie year 1815, Mr, Roscoc, then ^<in the sear 
and yellow leaf” of life, was callcddUpoii to exert all the powers 
of his mind to bear up against unexpected mistbrtimics. Most 
severely wer«this philosophy and his Christian resignation tried ; 
and most triumphantly did they stand the shock. The banking 
house, of which he was a partner at that time, began to experi- 
ence difficulties, which cpntinued to increase, and notwithstand- 
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ing the constant and laborious exertions of Mr. Roscoc — exer- 
tions which were gratefully acknowledged by his creditors them- 
selves — terminated in hankruptcy. Causes, whicli, at the period 
in question, more or less affected the whole commercial world, 
produced this result. IJeforc, however, the final catastrophe, 
Mr. Roscoe’s integrity and ability ^in business were probably 
never more apparent than in his exertions to meet Ids diflicultics, 
settle his concerns, and pay his creditors in full. Untoward cir- 
cumstances prevented this fulfilment, though very much was 
done towards it by Roscoc^s honourable endeavours. One unfor- 
tunate consequence ot his embarrassments was of a nature to in- 
flict upon a 'i^’sposition such as his, the severest pain. It became 
necessary to sell all his collections of books, pictures, drawings, 
&c., which were the pride and ornament of his establishment, 
the delight of his hours of relaxation, and which it liad been the 
labour of years to build up. Tiie value and richness of his library 
may be judged of by the following description of a part of its 
contents : 

But llie most cup«us pari of the collcctitm was llie series t.f early printed 
bunks illiistratinjf llu! rise and proiyrcss of the art of printin.u'. Aruon.c^’st these 
were many hiji' lily valuable and heuiUifnl works, two of the hlnvh I)uu/:s executed 
before the invention of inovt ahlc types, me Jihtoria S. Mannh and the B’thfia 
Panperum, \hc dnthx or 1‘salter of ])nMted by Vust and 

Sclioetfer, the second book printed with a date, and of which only eijjfhl copies 
are known to exist ; a beantiful copy <d’lhc (Utlltulicon printed hy jolui (Juttcru- 
berg at Ment/. in M()0; the works of Lacfrin/ius^ from the press of .Swcynluyu 
and Paunart/, the first book prinlcil in Paly, and of snob raiity, ll»at, when the 
celebraltnl l)ililiographer Do lUire \vn>tc, there was (»nly one copy known in 
Prance; the liafiounk Divim/nim Officwrum of Dtiruiidus by Fust and (jernz- 
beym, the tliiid printed book known with a date; besides a variety r)f other 
books from the ])resses of Jtaly', (Germany, and England, previous to the year 
1500. At the conclusion of the catalogue a list is given of the printers of the 
fifteenth Century, wliose productions appear in the collection, with the years in 
Wliicli they began to print, and also a list of the editions* of works in the library 
omitted by Pan/er in his Jinnhlcs Tt/pugraphicly — a proof of Ibeir great rarity.'* 
“In addition to the printed books, the library also contained a small collection 
of manuscripts, the principal of which were two copies of the Sacred Writings 
executed in the early part of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 'Fhe first 
of these was highly decorated with historical designs by some artists of the 
school of (irOttO, and liad been prcsdi'iictl to »jne of the supreme pent ills. It is 
described in the catalogue as * certainly one of the finest 311(1 mosl highly oi iia- 
mented manuscripts of tlie Sacred Writings which has been handed down to the 
present times.* ** 

Of bis whole collection, Roscoe had carefully prepared a mi- 
nute and valuable catalogue. All his treasures were oflercd for 
sale, with the exception he thus designates, in a letter to a friend: 

‘ The books in tlie catalogue,* he .says, in a letter to Mr. M‘Crccry, ‘ (with 
some that are omitted by mistake, which will form ne.'irly aiv: additional day’s 
sale,) comprise my entire library, without reserve^ as may be seen by the books 
mentioned in thu catalogue. All that I keep out arc such books us have been 
given me by my friends, and these 1 shall vot part with until my grasp is relaxed 
bypath or the law. The Pheks shall still continue to remind me of long tricil 
friciidsiiipi and of the hajipy hours 1 liave passed with Us author.’ ” 
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'riie sale of his prints produced the sum of £1,915 1^., and 
that of his drawings, £2,825 19^. The kindness of his friends 
was evinced, on Ihis occasion, in a manner equally gratifyin^ aml» 
unexpected. One of them was selected, upon whose judj 2 ;mcnt 
perfect reliance could be ])laced, to attend the sale, and secure 
such pieces as it was supppsed would be considered the most 
acceptable by Mr. Roscoc. This was done, and the kind inten- 
tions of the donors were «;ratefully a])preciatcd by him. Roscoc, 
however, would not receive them as a gift, but consented to take 
them, upon condition that when of ability so to do, he might be 
at liberty to repurchase them ; this hc^ fortunately was enabled 
to accomplish. ^ 

'rh(! most valuable picture in the collection, was a portrait of 
Leo X., and his cousin the Cardinal Oiulio de’ Medici, and his 
nephew, the f’ardinal de’ Rossi. Mr. Roscoc furnished, himself, 
the following account of this picture, which is worth transcrib- 
ing:— ' • • . 

“Vasari relates, that when Vrcdcrigo, Duke of Mantua, passed through Flo- 
rence, to ])ay Ills rcs])ccts to Clement Vlf., lie saw in the palace of the Medici 
the ])(irtrait of l.eo X., witli the Cunlinals Giulio dc* Mcdicl and Rossi, with 
which he was so hi(j;Iily pleased, that on his arrival at Rome, he requested it as 
a gift from the Pope, who was then aT tlio head ol* the Mtulici family^and one 
of the persons represented in the picture. I'hc Pontiff generously complied 
with his wishes, and directions were accordingly sent to Ottavianodc* Medici, at 
Florence, to forwar<l the picture to Mantua; but he, liciug unwilling that the 
family sliould he <icp(ived of such a trc.asurc, sent to Andrea del Surlo, and re- 
fjue.sted him to c(»py it, which he did with such success, that Ollaviaiio himself 
could not distinguish the copy from the original; concealing, therefore, tlie 
jiitrlure of li dlaelie, he sent to Mantua that of Andrea del Sarto, with which 
the Duke was perfectly satisfied, and even (Jiulio Romano, the favourite pupil 
of Ratfaelle, wlio was then resident at Mantua, was not aware of the deception. 

“ In this error they might liave remained, had not a singuLir incident led to 
an explanation. Vasan, dim a young and rising art i«.t, ilesimus of foi’ming an 
acquainlance wiili (ihiflo Jivunano, j>aida visit to Alanliia, where he was icceivccl 
with great civility by Giulio, who, after graliiying’liim with a sight of the works 
of art which the city allonled, at length cxliibitcil to him the ])ieture of Raffaellc, 
as the greatest oriuiineut of the place. ‘ \ lieautiful work !*, cried Vasari, * but 
not by the ham! of Raiiaelle.* — ‘ Mow so said G.iiilin. ‘ ts it ])iisVi!)le 1 should 
not recognise the iouelies of my own pencil upon it?’ — ‘ Von are mistaken,' re- 
plied Vasari : ‘this picture istlu: v. ork of«Andi*ea del Sarto* (under whom Va- 
sari had studied ai the; time (lit* ropv inasle ;) ‘and as a yirnid' of it, there is 

a mark oii it whieli t will sliow you.’ 'flic picture was accordingly taken down, 
and the mark mentioned by Vasari discovered; upon which Giulio declared,*' 
‘that he valued the cot)y no less than the picture o*’ Rafhudle himself; nay,’ 
arlded he, •even moi-^, because it is incredible that one painter should so per- 
fectly imitate the inaimor of another.’ 

“ In consequence of this artifice the pictivc of RafFaellc remained at I’lorcnce, 
till it was caii’ied away a fi*w years s'yice to ornament the iminen.^! eofleciion of 
the Louvre; that of \ndrea del Sarto after wan Is came into the possession of the 
Duke of Parrnat^from which city it was irau.sferred to Naples, and formed apart 
of the royal collection at Capo di Monte, where it remained till that collection 
was dispersed by the revoUil'ioivAvy troubles, uuvl is presumed to have found its 
Yvuy, in common with many other pictures from the same collection, into this 
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country, where \t became the property of a respectable dealer m Ijondon, who 
never would part with it in his lifetime, but after whose death it was purchased 
^by its present possessor.” 

After the settlement of his affairs, consccjucnt upon liis bank- 
ruptcy, Mr. Roscoe supported his family by the profits derived 
from his literary labours. In cxertipns of this kind, the rest of 
his life was spent. 

In the midst of his distresses, his mind was still bent upon plans 
for the diffusion of knowledge, and the promotion of the welfare 
of mankind. Though, probably, no one who has ever lived, ful- 
filled in a more ample manner his duty to society in this particu- 
lar, the keep .self-criticism of Roscoe often induced an apprehen- 
sion on his part, that he had not done as much as was in his pow- 
er; and the reflection, at times, afforded him great uneasiiioss. 
As he approached the termination of life, this feeling became 
stronger; and a sensation of disappointment occasionally dark- 
ened his mind. It was under the influence of thoughts of this 
character, that he composed the touching verses we give below. 
Wo extract them the more readily, as wo think sufficient credit 
has not been accorded to him for his poetic abilities. This has, 
no doubt, in part arisen from the greater importance of his prose 
writings, but it would be doing much injustice to him, in an es- 
timate of his qualities as a literary man, to withhold praise from 
his poetic performances. There is a greater proportion even of 
imagination, the grand characteristic of the true bard, to be found 
in his verses, than would be conjectured by those who have been 
accustomed merely to regard him as the grave historian and phi- 
lanthropist; while his versification is ever polished and flowing, 
and his judgment and taste conspicuous. The verses alluded to, 
are these ; 


“ God of Tny4ife, my hope, my feai\ 

In whom alone is all my trust, 

I feel the closing* hour draw near 
.I'hat gives this tainting frame, to dust. 

“ Like the lirctl hart', at bay I stand. 

Thy tolls have compass'd me around ; 

I wait the death-stroke from thine hand, 
And stoop resign’d to meet the wound. 

•• Yet one fond wish still warms my souli 
To thee in humblest Iiopc exprest. 
That, ere the ditrkening shadows roll 
To close me in tbeir<final rest, 

** Thou wouldst some worthier aim inspire. 
Some living energy impart. 

Some holier spark of purer fire 
Rekindling in my dying heart ; 
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•* Tliat wlien, removed from f^ncf and pain. 

This frapfile fiirm on earth shall lie, 

Some hap])ier edbrt may remain 

To touch one human heart with joy ; 

One nobler precept to bestow, 

One kind ami g-cnerous w'isli reveal. 

To bid the breast with virtue glow 
To love, to pity, and to feel ; 

“ To soothe the ills it cannot cure. 

The sufferer’s injuries redress ; 

And through life’s varied channe?^ pour 
'I'hc living stream of liappiAcss. 

“ 'rhen, though in cold oblivion laid, 

Some secret beam of heavenly glow 
May [}iercc the; dark incumbent shade. 

And waim the dust that rests below. 

“ This mouldering form, from Gofl that came. 

An instrument at his command. 

Wails silent yet, throvgb all its frame. 

The impulse of its Master’s hand. • 

“ Smite, TiOrd ! this4i*ame shall own thy power, 

And every trembliiiig chord reply; 

Smite, T.or<l ! and, in niy latest hour. 

This falling frame shall ring with joy I” 

But Roscoe did not content himself with vain regrets, nor al- 
low his benevolent feelings to be wasted in mere poetic effusions. 
Though now far advanced in life, he devoted the energies of a 
mind, still unimpaired, to the reformation of the penal jurispru- 
dence and penitentiary system of his native country. It must be 
confessed that nojnore extensive field for ])hilanthropic labours, 
in these vital particulars, could he found, than that presented by 
England at the time.* She was far behind her former colonies in 
this, as in many other of the characteristics of airadvanced civili- 
zation. Her prisons presented schools for further proficiency in 
vice, while her penal jurispriulciKJe was a disgrace to the age and 
to a Christian country — hanging, Hogging, and transportation 

being the favourite expedients of her legislators for the suppres-^ 
sion of crime; and even her moral philosophers, as Paley, eulo- 
gizing her erimiual law, <^as sweeping into its net every crime, 
which, under any possible circumstances, may merit the punish- 
ment of dcath.^’ The virtuous laboArs of a Romilly found scarcely 
a sympathetic bosom besides that of Mr. Roscoc, aiid were for 
a long seasIAi like bread cast upon the waters” — being met 
by heartless indifference or invincible prejudice. The primary, 
and, in fact, the only means employed in deterring from the com- 
mission of crime, was the slavish principle of fear. — Vengeance 
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is mine” — was the motto of the law, and the praetice did not 
belie the theory. Far different were the views of the humane 
Tlomilly and Uoscoc — benc.vnhyice^ as tending to reformation, 
was their principle ; punishment, but a part of their system. Uos- 
eoe’s main production upon the subject, was entitled “ Observa- 
tions on Penal Jurisprudence, and the Reformation of oflbnders,’’ 
whicli was afterwards extended by him to three parts. It would 
be unjust, not to add, tliat the views of the writer on these 
important topics, have, by no means, the merit of originality. 
They were adopted from our own country. The benevolent ob- 
jects of the reformatory system, had been long before conceived 
and forward-: =’ by humaiu; and enlightened individuals in Penn- 
sylvania; who have conferred upon their native state, a glory 
the mild lustre of which no political changes can ever obscure. 

TVIuch and great credit is duo to JSIr. Itoscoe for his well meant 
and well executed labours in his own country, upon this head ; 
and that countiy has deriVed important advantages from them. 
We advert, however, particularly, here, to his publications upon 
the matter, for the purpose oP stating our opinion, that he has 
considerably magnified both the hardships and the impolicy of 
solitary confinement. Other enliirhumed men have committed 
the sanio mistake, and done injustice to a princii)le, which is 
perfectly philosophical In its nature, and eillincnlly huin.-mo, 
instead of savage, in its temlency. We wish also to state our 
firm impression, as tlie credit of aii imjiortant memher of the 
confederacy is somewhat concerned in the question, that Ros- 
coc (and his biograplier has naturally followed his views,) very 
much overrated the effect of his writings in Pennsylvania, and 
mistook moreover the true nature of the system, for which 
the leaders of prison reform in that state had contended. It 
was never the aim of the mass of those who had llu^ honour 
of advocating and establishing the I’eiinylvania penilentiary 
system, (we refer to the l^hiladclphia Society for alleviating 
the Miseries of I'ublic Prisons — for that soc.icty le.d the way, 
and was mainly instrumental in finally perfecting the great 
work,) to carry into ojjcratioU a total seclusion, or confinement 
without labour. Their recorded acts speak for thernselv^es too 
clearly to be mistaken on tJiis point. Some few individuals may 
have thought dilfercntly, hut it was not the voice of oven a coii- 
siderahlc minority, 'fhat society, then, and thosfj pliilanthropic 
citizens, throughout the state., who aided them, though not mem- 
hers, have earned the credit of the final triumph of the present 
plan. , 

The concluding literary labours of Roscoc, were his lllustra- 

• See the last Report (January 1833) of the Acting Committee of the Society 
Philadelphia, 1833. 
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lions, historical anil critical, of the Life of Lorenzo dc’ Medici, 
called the Arngnificcnt,” in some measure a necessary appendage 
to that work, and his edition of the works of Pope, accoinpanieiii 
witli notes and a J-iife of that poet. It is known, that at the time, 
the merits of that* illustrious man were the subject of various 
judgment and the tlicme of^a very animated controversy in Eng- 
'liincl — in which not only the reviews of the day, hut many of 
her most distinguished literary men, took a part. Lord liyron 
and the Ilov. iMr. Howies rendered themselves particularly con- 
spicuous — the one, by his vehement attack, and the other, hy 
his no Jess vehement defence of the poet. *lloscoo earnestly vin- 
dicated Pope; and this drew him into a controitfj»«sy of some 
length with Howies. He was then over seventy years of age; 
hut his writings showed that liis powers were still unimpaired. 
I'Jiis argument was conducted by Iloscoe with all the moderation 
and charity which he regarded it as a matter of conscience uni- 
forml 3 M.o presiM’ve ; and when*hc fouifiLlhat it was proci.*eding 
to a ]K>lnt which was likely to make them both lose sight of these 
essential duties, he withdrew from the contest, with these praise- 
worthy sentiments, — 

“ 'I’o Mr. llowlos I need not (ibserv^?, lliat more impoitiint avocations await iis; 
and tliat it woidd be nwiic advisable for each of us ralbvr to atlviul to Uiccoircc- 
tiou of his own crroi's than to those of the oth.ei’; hy which inoaits, I trust, we 
may yet iiKct, divested of nudice and all other hoalile feelings, in U happier and 
a better stale, — 

“ * Our Icarp, our little triumphs oVr, 

Our liuirian passions now lU) more, 

Save cl)ahl3', that i^lows beyond the torn!).’ ” 

On the. 2d(h of Scplcnibcr, 182 I, Iloscoe lost his amiable and 
accom])lished wife — a circumstance which very much weakened 
his desire for any 4 )rolonga 1 ioii of his own lib*. 'I'lic following 
lines addressed to her, are artless and hvaiitifnl; and with them, 
we shall close our specimens of his poetic powers : 

* 

** Upborne on wings that know no stay, • 

'rime sweeps with trackless course along ^ 

Yet ere we pass this fa\fc)in’M day. 

We’ll smooth his wrinkles with a song. 

4 

For since to ble.ss iny vows sincere, 

• My Julia pledged licr constant love, 

Sefeii times lialh Autumn crowuM the year, 

Seven limes hath Winler stripp’d the grove. 

« 

•• Come, then, and tfn this point of time, % 

, , A moment let our steps delay ; 

Itccall the seasons of our prime. 

Or mark what wailtf our future day. 

“ I'hiis from some mountain’s airy height. 

The pilgrim takes his backward view ; 
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On distant prospects feasts his sif'ht. 

And from past pleasures augurs new* 

Say, then, my fair, hast thou ftirgot 
'I’liosc horn's to 1^0 ve an<l Fancy dear. 

When, reckless of our fultirc lot, 

Hope only crown’d the rolling year ? 

•• When like an April’s changeful day. 

Of storm, of sunshine, aiul of rain, 

Joy gilded with his tninsicnt ray. 

The lowering clouds of fear and pain f 

I boasted no4 paternal wealth, 

- Nor was the golden portion thine ; 

Thy dower was innocence and healtli, 

And Love and Industry were mine.” 

His edition of Pope was Roscoe’s last effort. His long and 
useful life now approached its close. On the 16th of December, 
1827, an attack of paralysis announced that he had been marketl 
out as a victim by the fell destroyer. This affection was induced 
by his severe incptal labours, 'which were much too heavy for 
his years. A desire to continue his exertions for the support of 
his family, had made him strain every nerve in their behalf. Un- 
like mOnt of those, whose lives have been ended by diseases of 
the kind to which Roscoe was subjected, whose mental imbecili- 
ty rendered their last moments harassing and afflicting to those 
around them, he, fortunately, preserved the powers of his mind 
and the dispositions of his heart untouchecl to the close, lie 
lingered for tliree years and a half, before ileath terminated the 
scene; but his closing hours were cheered by many consola- 
tions. IJis mind, still active, turned with eager attention to 
what was passing in his own country and elsewhere; and the 
news of tlic revolution of July 1830, in France, and the near 
prospect of the success of his favourite mearjure of parliamentary 
reform at homCj. brightened his death couch. lie beheld those 
friends with whom in his younger days he had earnestly labour- 
ed in the cause, then but a small minority, raised to the highest 
posts in the kingdom, and able to enforce with the weight of 
ministerial authority, their enlightened and liberal projects. Rut 
Roscoe had consolations of a much higher nature even than these; 
and which the good only can enjoy — those offered by the pro- 
mises of religion, and the recollection of a well spent life. His 
tranquillity, in vicW Of his (bath, was perfect; the clear proof of 
an undisturbed heart. We cannot refrain from copying OUr au- 
thor’s account of the room in which Roscoe’s last days were 
pa.ssed — the fitting apartment for the expiring energies of a scho- 
lar and a philosopher. 

** The discipline swhich his state of health required produced a considerable 
change in his mode of life. Ills diet was restricted ; he was ordered to abstain 
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altopfetlier from the tise of wine; and lie was confined for some months to his 
hod-rooin, and to the slflinir-iootn adjoiniiiff it. 'flu? latter apartment was one 
which ho had fitted up for Ids own nsr*, and winch bore in every part of it the 
marks of Ins peculiar tastes. Near the easy chair in which he was accustomed* 
to sit stood an ornanieiitctl pedi-slal, the in'*!*!-: of whicli w’as fitted up with 
.shelves, containinc^ tin' farions works wliich he liad used in propariutf the “ 1 /ife 
of l*ope.” On the. pe«le^^ai rested a statue (if Psyche, modelled by iiihsou, be- 
fore. his tleparture for Pome, ainl [res. isted by him to Mr. ]{f)scoc. At the end 
of the room were two bo(.»kcas;*‘-, containiii^' the remnant of his library, almost 
entirely coiisistini;- «jf presentation rr»pies? and between these cases, a number 
of .sbedves, plac< (l in the lere^-siif a wiiulow w hie.h had l»ecn closed up, held 
the <'ollection ul' his own works, will» the trimslatioiis and editions of them which 
Inul Mppf ared aliroad. 'fhe puldicatitnis wliie.h h ul prciceeded from various 
nteiid)ers of his «)Wii fain'd\ ^vere !ilso hoiwsired wltli'^a place on tliese shelves. 
On each s'de o( the- liri' pi.ic-- ‘•tori l an ebony ealuoid, in-Mnif:ictnjj^*d from wood 
pia si nted to Inin l>y on * o!' Ins .s-jH'*, and cci!i*ainin;<’ a iVuv drawmij^s and prints, 
tdiii ll\ tin* ^lorli.iits ol his Li- ml*, lo;.4[i t'iier \v*.ih the. ihaw\u|.i;s lielonj^mg to liis 
bol inical work. !*■ hind the fold'or^^-seiY.t.n, whirh shelt<‘red the coiicli on which 
he Usually |■epo■,.d in mi al’ienioon, stood another cabinet, wliich contained his 
mannseripts and eoi respondeinn*. A lai fp; liinary taiile, covc'ivd with books and 
prints, and bearin'^ almost eon /eniilv syine rare ^‘xolic j)lanls, which llic kind 
attentions of Ins Iri'i’.tis jdac. d there, occupicvl a* eonsiderabic portion of the 
room. 'rli(‘ walls were a|)pt'''P’’^'^hdy decorateil witli a collection of small pic- 
tures, w hirh liad formerly !)( ( n in the pet^isession of the celebrated Paiihis Jo- 
vius, and wliieli consisted of portraits of the most di.slinj^iTished men of the Mc- 
dicean aj^e. A few hosts, whit h liad been presiuiletl to liiiu, of Mr. Fox, of Sir 
James Smith, ami of Dr. Darwin, lop;vilier with a inai^'ifdiccnl head of Lorenzo, 
(a cast from the orij.j’iiud l)y Michel Ai^iudo, ])rcsoiited to Mr. Hosccici by the 
Mart[nis (’a|.>p.)ni el* Idoiviice,) al'O adorneil the wails. Over the chimncy-piece, 
wliicli luhl a small eolleetloii «)f Klruscaii xa^'Cs and lamps, were two basso re- 
lievtis, — one a n,^-Mre of .fmJieo, by De.tve, ami ain^tlier by (libson, representing 
Alexaiuler depositing llie works of Homer in a golden chest. From tlic window 
a small plot of gaitlen ground was \idble, in the cnltivalimi and ornamenting of 
whieli be look the. grt'atesr <lolight. 

“ 111 this jdeasaiit scene liis I.titer tlavs were p is-aal witli a sercifity and cheer- 
fulness w iiicli neither age nor sickness could oveiv-loinl. Uelii ved from all com- 
pulsory slutlies, lie amused liim^elf witii turning over the. leaves of his books, 
ratlier than in studying them, and in n plying to the letters tif tlic very few 
friends with whom he '.fas still aiile to keep up some correspondence.” 

He. (lied on the :>oih 4ity of . I tine is;;i, ngtul sevent y-eii^ht years 
tltrec months ami 1.>venty-l\vt) days, IJis ( hnraclcr may be readi- 
ly drawn from what we have, already J^aitl eonyerninjr him. It, 
does not a|)|n*ar to he overeliari!,e<i, in some particulars, by liis 
son. Ills habits and personal appifliramub as detailed by his bio- 
grapher, shall close our extracts from the life of this eminent man : 

** In his h.'ibits Mi’. Jioscoc was temperate, and was attentive to the regular * 
obseiwaiicc of domestic arrangements. lie ditl not rise unusiially early, and the 
periods he devoted to ^tudy w’ere those, which remained after concluding the 
Tiiorc serious labours of the day. He had no stated tiiin s set apart for his .studies, 
which were often carried on in llie niid^t of his f.unily. I le was seldom in the habit 
of intrcriching upon llic bours ih:voi»il to .sleep. F’^ven to the 1 -^e.st period of 
life, he usually ^ig^joyed uiidisturhed |•l‘po.sl^ Though never in the possession of 
robust health, he veiy seldom siilfercd from severe illness; and few persons, dur- 
ing a long life, have been more c xempt f»om pain. He w'us accustomed to take 
exercise frequently both on foot and <iii horseback, and felt a particular enjoy- 
ment in country occupations. He. had few amii.sements beyond those which his 
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usiial employments aflTorcled, or whicli he derived from the cnltivation of his 
garden, and the contemplation of his prints and drawinjys. He took no pleasure 
in field sports, and other similar pursuits. In his youth he had a taste for theatri- 
cal performances, hut in al'ter-life he seldom entered into public amusements. 
From music he derived but littht pleasure, although he was a i^reat admirt r of 
the works of Handel. To the latest perioil of his life Mr.* Iloscoe never <li.srej;^ard- 
ed the proprieties of dress and of manners. His personal appearance is thus de- 
scribed by his friend Dr. Traill: — 

*‘*In person Mr. Iloscoe was tall, and r.ather slender. Tn early life he possessed 
much bodily activity. His hair was lij^ht auburn, almost ineliniug- to red; his full 
grey eye was clear and mild; Isis face expressive and cheerful. As he advanced 
in life the benevolent expression of his countenance remained; hut the vivacity 
of the features w'aa lempiTcd into a noble dignity, which it was impossible to 
see without respect and a<lmiruti<in; while the mouth bespoke taste ami feeling, 
and the clust;;;n»ig hoary hair round his temples gave a venerable air to his manly 
features.* ** 

We have feU, throujjhout, in our notice of Koscou’s ctiaractcr 
and writings, the utmost teiulcrnc.ss for Iiis fume; arising from 
the deep impression excited hy his hcnevolencc and ardent love 
of the Jiumane arts. And yet, wore we to neglect the fitting oc- 
casion, which it so clearly offers, of deducing a useful moral les- 
son, we should have perused these volumes to hut little advan- 
tage. We woulu, therefore, in conclusion, ask I he altciilioii of 
the reader to the mistake coii»mitted by Jtoscoe, in his oslimate 
of his <nvn powers. We are aware how dilliciilf a just self-appre- 
ciation is; and yet, that it is iinlispensahle to ultimate success in 
life; the best talents, when misapjiliial, serving hut to sliow, hy 
their “ inclfectual fire,’’ the wreck of wasted energies. Wti <lo 
not assert that this, in its full extent, was the case with Mr. 
Iloscoe; the results of his faculties pro|){*rly apjilicd, afford a 
conclusive proof of what might have hi en performed hy his line 
and cultivated mind, had it maintained ils projxu' direction. The 
facts, liowevcr, justify our opinion of this misapjircdiension and 
llli.sapplication of his mental powers. lie cOdstantly (lalihieci in 
concerns for which he w^as unfitted — he S^icnt nilicll of his valu- 
able time in the eompo.sition of pampldcts on political suhject.s, 
that arc not no\Y read, and are remembered only because fnim 
the pen of the historian of Lorenzo the Magnificent — ho impeded 
his own progre.ss in the accumulation of a fortune, (to all, but 
particularly to one in Uoscoe’s situation, a matter of projim' 
heed,) and when he had compassed a mo*lcrate estate, he riskcMl 
and lost it all in schemes to wliich a literary man was pecu- 
liarly nnsuited. Had he clung to his profeskion, a comjietence 
would have been the certain result; and he would have found 
abundant leisure, in the latter years of his lif(^, for attention to 
literary cflorls, which would, of Ihcm.seivcs, hav^s JiHirtjased his 
fortune. Tlad he even devoted all his time to tliose exertions, 
he might have secured not only enlarged reputation and soothing 
repose, but also an honourable independence. As it was, his 
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purely literary labours, arc all that will descend with credit 
lo ])oslerity ; tlie rest will be noticed only with the conviction 
tha! their autlior was labouring in a field, to the cultivation o^ 
which he was unfit. 

It was a natural5*onseqnencc of this mistake of his abilities, 
that his short career in public life should have been a failure. It 
was lo be expected, that, w^icre Fox anil Clrcy and Whitbread 
and Slu.'ridan had failed to convince by their eloquent appeals, 
the (dforls of Itoscoe would be powerless against the burning 
vehemence of Ilurke. It is not a matter of surprise, that in a 
contest wliere vigour and boldness, and ready inqiassioned ora- 
toiy were esse.ntial requisites, Uoscoi‘'s slirinkinjj^ ^aulion, ap- 
proaching lo timidity, and his modest diHideiKic of speccli, sliould 
havu* been inelVectiial, when even the iuanly inde|)endence and 
lerviti eloijuence of Mroiigham, for a time, fell short of success. 

Ill this particular, however, Ivoscoe was, as indeed he showed 
hinoidf ill all his actions, perfetjtly simK'yc. 11c thought that Jiis 
coiin’ry demanded his services; and he engaged with far more 
spirit in the composition of his pglitical pamphlets, than even of 
his nohle works u|)on which his fame rests.* Hut we may go 
further, and say, that he was blind to his own motives in enter- 
ing u|)on these discussions; aiul \ve arc not too harsh ii^adding, 
prejudiced as to the motives of his adversaries. We have said that 
he loved cool roversy, and the assi'rtion is hut strictly true. In 
all tlie political conti'sts of tlie day, he was |jromincnl as a party 
writiu-, abandoning, in a degree, for this, his business and his ap- 
jjrojiriate avocations. He clcccived hi nisei I’, when, in answer to 
his critics, he said, who can have any pleasure in putting his 
head into such a hornet’s nest?’^ He ivas fond of it; and the 
very fact of his so freciuently getting into this hornet’s nest of 
criticism, shows tl.^t he took a pleasure, and that of no ordinary 
kind, ill thi', excltemiiiit. • 

Foiul, then, as he was of controversy, he would have been 
more than mortal, if he had escaped the baneful^ hiQucncc of par- 
ty spirit. Deeply had he drunk of its bitter waters, when he 
penned the lines we have before* extracted concerning Ikirke, 
Uoscoe attributed as well Burke’s stand for American freedom, 
as his op)K)sitioii to French liberty, to his innate fondness foi** 
contention and blood ! Instead of giving his antagonist credit 
for sincerity in tlift exj)rcssioii of his opinions, which, it lie con- 
sidered them vitally erroneous, lic^ might lia\ e endeavoured to 
confute, he charged him witl,i a love of increasing die miseries 
of his fello\v;-|nen, and of plunging Jiis own country into all the 
horrors of war lo gratify this brutal passion. He might have re- 
nicnihercd that Burke had placeTl the seal of sincerity upon his 
conduct, by tearing asunder the chords of a friendship which 
profound respect and afTectionate regard had entwined around hia 
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heart. In the heats of’ party struggles, tlic reason becomes blind- 
ed, and the heart deadened. 

One more remark and \vc liavc done. lift us not be thought 
too censorious in asserting, that IMr. Jinscoc, inisealeulating llie 
influence of his name, thrust himself forward as a volunteer into 
these political disputations, to the permanent injury of In’s n'pu- 
tation, and of the cause of letters. Ilow much might have been 
produced by the same energies ami learning, applied to the fur- 
ther elucidation of the literature of that country whose treasures 
he had but begun to explore, and from which he iiceillessly and 
fruitlessly wandered ! ITis star shone hrightly in his native pro- 
vincial tow^ and he wished her infliionee to h(». lelL lliroughout 
the kingdom, and to illuminate every subject of public intmest. 
This ignis fatiuis lured him from the plain straight ])ath of lit(;- 
rary renown; and his restless disposition liifl him, in his ohl age, 
a bankrupt upon the slioals of speculation. 

Can instances like Resf’oo’s waste of talent he found among us? 
We leave the answer to others, and will merely a<ld, that if there 
be such, they corroborate the warning which hiscixarnple oilers. 


Art. X. — On the Pcnitenllary Si/slnn In ihe United Statesiy 
and its Jlj)j}lication in France : with an ^ ijipendi.r on Pi'nal 
Coloniesy and alsoy Statistical Notes. Ify G. I)k nKAi MiiN i’ 
and A. Di: ToQirKvrj.LK, CoKnsethjrs in. the Pm/a I i'onrt of 
PariSy and Members of the Ilistnrieat Soviet ij of Jhmnsi/t- 
vania. Translated from the Frenvh, trifh an Infrodneliony 
NoteSy and, diddi lions. I5y F^ha>4‘is Li'r.r.rjt. 1 vol. Svo. 
Philadelphia: Carey, Lea 15Janchardjr 

The foregoing is the title of a work now eJaiming public at- 
tention, being the result of the per.soiial observation and impiiry 
of a commission instituted b}^the government of France, to as- 
certain the actual operation of the penal system adopted in tlie 
•United States. 

It is an era in the progres.s of (*iviIizalion, and a circinnstnncc 
highly flattering to cnir national ])ride, that ’the JOiiroj)ean go- 
vernments should look to this side of ijjc Atlantic for lessons iu 
moral jurisprudence, and forget their piajiidices so far as to deem 
worthy of investigation, th«; plans adopted in tlw'j^ country foy 
meliorating the condition of humanity. 

Whether it arose from the ecjuality of condition in this coun- 
try, causing individual rights to he better apjireciatcd — whe- 
ther from emotions of sympathy, which led men to seek their 
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own relief in removing from Ihoir sight ohjorls of commisera- 
tion — or wliollicr from Ihe outpourings of chnrity, (?amiot now 
be tletermined ; it is nevertheless a fact, th.at scarcely liad went, 
lainecl ])olit.ical existence — scarcely had llu^ excilcuKMit. of tlio re- 
volution subsided, *\vhen our philanthropists set about adojilitig 
measures to prevent in this country the evils and abuses in penal 
and eharitahle institutions \vhi(!h had obtained in Kurope. 

Mdie elforts and ad vances which hav(‘ been marie in the United 
States, are more liberal tlian could have been expecletl from a 
peoj)lc compelled to consider Jather what was expc’dient, than 
what was ellbctual ; and a lively sense of The importance of the 
object to he obtained must have l)e(!n pi‘rvading,^^'^varrant the 
enlarged scale of operatioiis which our jxMiitentiary systems ex- 
hibit. W'c; Impe and believe they ai’e calc.ulateil to j-imhovo from 
us the. moral ])lague to whicdi all communities have been more or 
less liable. 

When we view the vast treasures wliirh iiavc been expended 
in Knrope upon matters oidy of taste, and see tiiat more atten- 
tion has been i)aid to ornamental, than to usefid objects, we may 
console ourselves under the charge* that wr* an? (hdicient in the 
perce])tion of th(3 hr'antilid, hv the consideration that our suj)cr- 
fluoiis wealth has found veiit thnnigh moie iisfdid chann^jls. 'fim 
world grows more practical, and less imaginative* as it grows 
older and more enlightened ; and permap.enl ])leasures arc select- 
ed in lieu of those which arc ornainenlal and evanescent. \Vc 
do not mean to say, that the criminal establi.^hmonts of Mur()j)C 
have not caiisfjd tin; expenditure of large sums of monev ; hut 
we wish to distinguish helwf.-en a V(dunlarv coni rahiil ion towards 
gaining a |)()int, and a course inaih* eomj)ii!sory by the necessity 
of the ease. 

Alnio.'^t all the. j^enal regulations alcroad ha’.a* been the result 
of expediency alone, .and have hi*('n m*;u!e with a ^ iow !•> j)ro- 
tecl those who have kept williin the rides of sociel\’. Occasion- 
ally, indeed, and at long intervals, ])hilaiithn)pjsis have pre.sent- 
ed the claims of the unlortunate, and obtained some melioration 
of their condition in a physical*pi'inl of view*; l)iit they have 
not succeeded to any great extent in their menial and moral im- 
provement. • 

'Uhcrc is an imjDhilosoj)hical and vindictive ii'oling on tlu^ part 
of those w'ho are Vepiited honest, towai iN* those whost^ vices are 
developed, which cannot forego tl^e idea of relrihulion at their 
hands, and the olfender must jcxtiiiguish the claims ^f society by 
undergoing O-er tain process of corporal siilfering. With th' 

spirit all orders of society in England seem to he imbued. 
draw this inference from the tenor of tlic report of a 
committee of their Jlous/^ of (■ommons, containing J\[in ) . 

Evidence,’^ in wliich, by the nature of the questions pr*^*' 
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committee, their only Jiim seems to bo the arlo|)tion of some plan 
to ensure bodily pain to tlie prisoner — to increase tin; s^'verity of 
the punishment as a means of expiation and prevention, without 
reference to it as a relbrmatory ])rocess, or without the thouj«;ht 
of introducing’ any moral <liscipline. This co?nmittce emleavour 
to ascertain which mode is the most dlsa«;reeable and rcpujijnant 
to the convict, — the colonies, the fail, or the hulks, witli the 
view to select that wliich is least liked. 

The undislinj^uishina; nature of the Hritish ('ode, removes at 
once the slightest offemler aj*;ainst the laws, and has a tendency to 
kcc|) the outcast for e»'er without the pale of res|)ect:dnlity- I^e- 
portatioii wuis not a curative measure, but a sort of excision of 
the political 2;an^;renc. This became burlbensonie to the public 
purse, and “ to certain uns(‘aworthy war ves- 
sels lyin.a; in streams adjacent to dock 3ards, was in a threat mca- 
sun? snhsliinted. 

'J'hc late mov(jmcnts iii»re2:ard lo this matter ])rom])t us to ask, 
‘‘and can these tlr^’ hones live?” Wc think thev- can, and have 
cnouii|;h of the renovating spirit to produce man^' happv results. 
Let those only have weight and influence who have laid tl)is 
matter to heart, throwing aside uncharitable prejudices, and 
straightened notions of economy', and the labours of \hv. philan- 
thropist will be rewarded b\' the amendment of some of the de- 
voted victims of the exclusive honest. We speak wanni v, bc- 
cansc we have entire belief in its prac^icabilil3^ Soim; striking 
instances have come under our immediate knowledge, where 
comparatively little pains have been bestowed ; — and wb.it ought 
not to be exi)ect(i(l from the ciforrs and resources of a great na- 
tion ? 

'riiere is in this country at present, a committee from Lug- 
land,* ap|)ointed under the auspice.s of Lord ('iuTncellor Ib oughain, 
to examine into our jK.nite.ntiary syslem^^ and we hope much 
from the liheralit}' and intelligence of the persons comjjosing it. 
If clear logical minds, and ardent investigating dispositions can 
effect any thing in arriving at just conclusions, we cannot hut 
think the Hritlsh government »has niiuiu a fortunate sele.ction — 
presuming upon Olir inforilialion, and the opporUmilies we luivo. 
^lad of judging of those gentlemen. We do not ask of their libe- 
rality to cxjjress a})prohation of either of our systems, unless.^jcr- 
fcctly in accordance with their convictions. 'J’hc best plan of 
prison discipline is the one needed, and wc cannot doubt, that 
suggestions founded upon their knowledge, obtained by aclnal 
observation, will meet with every attention to wjuch they arc 
ntitlcd from the publicists of the United States. 

'Hic consideration that out of this “ Committee of Inquiry^’ 
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arose the appointment of the prcsgnl mission to this country, and 
the cliani!;e whicli we think must necessarily lake placrc in the 
treatment ()!' ]^risoners, ailords some consolation tor tlie ])ain oo 
casioned by contein|)latiniii; tlie miseries of llie hulks developed 
in their “ l\Iinutes*of Kvid(*nce.” 

I'he subject of improvenu'nt in penitentiar\’ systems seems to 
have revived in many parts of tlie world, and inltdiinent men of 
all countries are ^ivini*; it their serious consideralio'i. Amongst 
tlu* numht'r, Charles Lucas has contributed larj^ely to achieve 
tlie d(\sired results, and was chiefly instrument.d in drawin**; the 
atf(mtion of tlK‘ e,ovc‘niineut and pt‘op]e,of France into that, ehan- 
nel ; and in all ])rol)al)ility the mission of the cV’.'.^ors of the 
work under revic'w, was moia? immediately brought about by tlic 
appeal made to the t!;overnment in his literary and statistical pro- 
ductions. j\Luiy treatises have been writtim anil |>romubj;ated 
under the patronage of gov(.*riimenls, soeieties, and men high in 
place; and as it is fair to pr(*s^nme tlial. all has Ixam saiil which 
theoiy can suggest, we now come to the examination of the j)rac- 
tical results of those tlieori(Js. • ^ 

'I'he book before us is one eminently useful in its de[)artment, 
and making all due allowance for the strange opinions and scuili- 
numts wbicb occasionally occur, mid which liave arl'<(‘n4rom the 
dissimilarit y of the iustiUitions of France from those of the I'uiled 
Slates, it is as fair a summary of our p«*nitcutiary systems as 
could iiave been expeetial. We do not pretend to say that some 
of tlu', conclusions :\ve not erronc-ous, — we think \vt‘ can incon- 
testably sliow them to he so; hut as :i condeuMal vic*w of tin* two 
systems now in opmation in this eounlj'v, the work is Irnly va- 
luable. 

The. aulliors commence with ascribing to the society of Friends 
the first aileiujjl toVel’crm the ])enitentiary systems of the I -nited 
States, 'i'liis is not ;«together accurate. Although the, spirit of 
philan!hi'0[iy pervailes tliat sect, yet \v(‘ find lynong the iiUMii- 
hers of the “■ IMiiladelphia Society for alleviating the ^liseries of 
Pidilic Piisoiis/’ with whom the rtd'ormaliou commenced, men 
of all religitius tlenomluatlous. t)ur highly venerated Hlshoj) 
White, was a very cdllcli'iit and arlive agtMil in tlie cause — \va.^ 
tho iirsl. president ol the society, and dignilies that station at the 
pre5i^nt day. (Mergymen of nearly every jiersuasion were iiiem- 

• (I. T.iicas, Inspector (iciicral of till* prisv^iiH in rraiicc, Advocate of tlic Iloyal 
Coiii'l ol Paris, ami (Jt)iTfspomliiij;- >Jciiil>or of the Plnladi lpliia ^oc iely for alle- 
vialing the Mist lies of l*ul)lic Prisons. His priiicipai work is entitled, Dii Sys- 
teiiu; *Pciu*lenli?iiT*i; cii Kiirope e mix Ktats-lUiis. 'J vols. 8 vo. : Paris: 18.30. 

Dr. Julius, of Jlamburg, is a disting^iislied writer upon this same subject. 
'Pile Priissiau goveruiueut have, at his earnest suggestion, made arrangements to 
improve the prisons tbroughogt that kingdom, lie lias caused the cst:iblisli- 
nieiits of several Prison Societies in iieriminy. Ills work, entitled Lemons sur 
Ics Prisons, is eminently wortliy of traiishitioii. 
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bors, nor was llio society at any time looked upon .as emanating 
from any ])arti(MiIar r('IiL;'ions .sirct. 'Fhe list con]j>ris(^s Kpiscopa- 
■Mans, Baptists, PreshyKM’inns, (*af lioli(?s, Lutherans, Friends, 
and others whose prni'fsslon is not known. ^I'liis society, to whom 
the credit of the roloriOMtion is justly dms waf^organized in 177(). 
The arrival of tin*, liritish army in Piiiladelphia, in 1777, sus- 
pended its ojxM’ations until the Slli of May 1787, wlien it was 
reviveal Ijv a numlxa- of r/V/rey/.v who a>.smMl)Ied at the (lerman 
Scliool House in Cherry Sired, and constituted tlicm.selvxvs the 

J^hiladelpliia Society for alleA'ialing tlui .Mise-ries of Public 
Prisons.’^ 

The (.■oi»iW‘'sh)ners of the' French government, do not think 
this reform is entiih'd to the nnnici of a penitent iaiiv system. 'l'lu;y 
saj’ it was llie mere substitiitif)n of iniprisonnn.mt for killing.’’ 
It is 1ru(', the sanguio.iry co:le was aholished ; hut this was not 
all; with it lell llu' wlieelLiarrow, ami and (“bain sxsti'm, the 
exposure of convicts in* the piihift', streets, and llu^ ])roinisciious 
inlerinixtnre of all ages, sexes, and c,ondlti(»ns, whlcli had ob- 
tained in the county jail prior lo that jM.riod. Chainlim^ss and 
order wi‘re sul)stiluled for their opposites — a regular surveil- 
lance Nvas estaljlished — habits of industry were im*ulcaled — mo- 
ral aiui •religious insivuction were .atUmipled, ami a penitential 
and reforming systmn was ac.tu.dly in operation, pusst'ssiiig all 
the charact(‘rislics of llui prcs(!nt. plans — (‘xcepting only the 
means and inaclnnery sul»sef|uenll y obtained by the perscivering 
labours of tlie reformers. The means for earr> ing out tlHur])ro- 
jeets were not allorde<l by the eonnty jail, nor did the reformers 
believe that the building was calculated for tlnn’r j)urposes from 
its construction; separate conlineimmt and .so/ifarj/ iffhtntr was 
their great oljjfict, hut at tlial early period, it was idle to expc'.c.t 
that tlio legislature would |)r()vid<) means lo*’facllitat.e a scherm; 
then held to be visionary and Ulopbu. Xhe very first memo- 
rial to th(j General Asscunhly prcsc.'nied by the society, COnlaillS 
these reniarkal)!/; words; “Your petitioners lieiiig fully con- 
vinced that punishment by more privutt* or vveu solitary la- 
hour^ woulil more successfully* lend to reclaim the unliappy ob- 
jects,” &c.^ 

* Classification w.as the only means within the ])owcr of the 
friends of the new system. 'The only true elassification w^iicJi 
could obtain was th(r S('paratioii of the sexes. *llow could crime, 
age, habits, disjjositiou, or nature be classed? We will suppose 
all the larceny cases put into one .department. I'liesc comprise 
individuals of every ca.stc and character. Would ,ljiis classifica- 
tion produce any good results?^ 'Flie same with every other de- 

• See Vaux’s Notices, and Keport of the Actinj^ (Committee ofllie IMiilaclelphia 
Society. 
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gree of crime. It would require superhuman knowledge in the 
directors to ascertain the degree of moral turpitude appertaining 
to each prisoner, and supcrluinian vigilance to prevent the con-* 
lamination which ^n intermixture of the varieties of criminal 
aptness, intellect, and genius would produce. All classification 
would he idle unless minds, of the same firecise caliber could be 
selected. 'Phe surveillance under this plan must he unreluxing. 
'Phe keepers in charge of such a system must be imbued with 
the same spirit as its projectors, and in the same degree enlight- 
ened. 'Phey must never tlag from wearinejss. The system must 
never grow stale from use. It must he the same in the keeper’s 
riiirnl and heart at the leriniiialion of the year as at«i<..s ffommence- 
inent. In five, ten, fifteen, or twenty years, it must be the same 
in spite of ail the changes which time may produce in his tem- 
per, habits, or energies. 'Phe system else would fluctuate — decay 
and revival would alternate as liic spint was withdrawn or in- 
fuseil. • 

These rc^marks apply in some measure to the Auburn system, 
and must to all where vigilant, figi<l discipliuc is hiirthcrisoinc 
to the suhordinalo ollicers. 

The solitary confuicment which was established under the law 
aholishing capital punishment for all crimes except miTrdcr in 
the first degree, was not. that desired by the reformers. It was a 
remnant of the coercive and retributive system of bodily punish- 
ment which clung pertinaciously to our legislators, and was ap- 
plied by way of chastisement, instead of a medicament, to those 
morally diseased beings who had become obnoxious to the law. 

The French Commissioners say, No where was this system 
of imprisonment crowned with success. In general it was ruin- 
ous to tlie public treasury, — it never eflecled the reformation of 
prisoners.” Neither of these positions ^is strictly true in rela- 
tion to the Walnut strtiet prison. It Is shown in Vaiix’s Notices, 
that while the prison contained a limited numbcf, its operation 
was favourable. The exj>enscs of this prison were borne by the 
county of Philadelphia, and not 1))' the state of Pennsylvania, 
as is stated in a table of expenses lor ten successive years in the 
statistical appendix to this report. The county of Philadelphia^ 
for the time alluded to, paid In the same time the 

other* counties of the stale incurred a debt to the prison amount- 
ing to S23,()()0 for the support of’ their convicts. If these coun- 
ties had paid llieir debts, Philadeii>hia w’ould have had only 
to pay. This in ten years for Hie support 

of two hundivd convicts, tlie average number for Philadelphia, 
woulil make the cost for supporting each one about Sll per 
annum. This cannot bo said to be ruinous to the public treasury. 

I'he work goes ou to remark upon solitary confinement with- 
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out labour, — speaks of the origin of the Auburn prison in 1816 
under the old system of congregation, — the passage of laws es- 
•tablishing the Pennsylvania system, — the foundation of her cura- 
five solitary confinement, without connecting with it the idea 
of labour, and confounding it with the former scheme, the inutility 
of which had l)ecn manifested, and of an attempt to introduce 
solitary conlincmcnt {without lahour) in the northern wing of 
the Auburn jnison in ^^Kighty prisoners were placed 

there, and a separate cell was given to ea(di.” The experiment 
was unsuccessful and nearly fatal to all confined, and the con- 
clusion is, it does not .reform, it kills.’^ Si:parate confincmenl 
was then afemdoned in the Auburn prison as calculated to endan- 
ger the success of the IkMiiteniiarv system altogether. 

It has been before staled that solitary confinement, without la- 
bour, in a narrow cell, was never a jiartof the. Pennsylvania sys- 
tem. The cells in Anhurn are three and a half feet wide, seven 
feet long and seven fcc^. higii. 'fhe cells in the Kasiern Peniten- 
tiary arc, on an average, luelve feel long and nine feet wide, 
and of a propoi-tjounl height, 'Well liglitcd and ventilated, and 
affording a ficc circulation rf wholesome air, and generally more 
comfortalilc in every jiarticular lluui the ordinary sleeping a[)art- 
mcnls fcf that class which people our jails. The prisoner is 
allowed to labour, has his seasons of occupation and rest, read- 
ing, and reflection. Even under the mo.sl unfavourable circum- 
stances, the statement of the eifed of solitary confinement in the 
Auburn prison is scarcely credible, and the experiment was 
made under rc;clings of deep prejudice against it. No such effects 
have been producLMl in tlic. Walnut Street prison, where the cells 
arc the same size as at .\ul)nrn, 3iul it is coiilrary to the testi- 
mony furnislied in relation to all tlic dungeons known. 

The sudden emerging of the Auburn ])^ison from its dark 
state to what is now callcnl the Auburn system, is a source of 
comment on the part of the (.’ommissioncjrs, and a dilliculty 
arises as to wlfam the honour of tlic refonnation is due. Wc 
confess wc do not know where the th(*.ory which preceded it, or 
on which it was built, is to b6 found; hut we suspect the change 
arose from the military habits of the superintendent, and was one 
* of those accidents whicli occasionally create revolutions without 
any warning. Wc believe the same might have obtained in the 
old Walnut street prison, if the keeper to whbsc care it was first 
intrusted had received a camp education, and if the feelings of 
humanity v:hich prevailed in PcBuisylvania had not forbid the 
lash. Captain Lynds, the siijiennh.'udcnt alluded do, is a man of 
much energy of character, ayd having been brought up in a 
school of rigid discipline, it is by no means singiiinr that he 
should have put into jiracticc those means by which he liad so 
often reduced refractory men to complete subjection. 
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The manner in which Sing-Sing was built, lends much to Mr. 
Lynds’s reputation as a gentleman possessing moral and physical 
courage. Ife left Auburn with one hundred prisoners, and 
twenty-six guards, armed with muskets, ball, and cartridge, and 
commenced operaCions on the east bank of the Hudson, thirty 
miles above New York, on an exposed marble quarry, having 
no wall or other means of restraint than the dread of musketry. 
A description of this prison Is given at page 8(j of the second 
Report of the Boston Prison Discipline Society, the statement 
in which, being derived from data furnished by persons actually 
engaged in those works, may bo relied, on as far as regards the 
measurement of prisons. v, •:# 

The New York House of Refuge is next adverted to, and lau- 
datory comments on these establishments are given, premising 
that ‘‘ it is well known that most of those individuals on whom 
the criminal law inniefs punishment, Iiave been iinfortuiiale be- 
fore they become guilty.’^ Thfs is an axiom, and not a new one, 
and should have had due weight at a much earlier period than 
the present. • ^ 

The Western Peiiilcnliary^* is spoken of as on evidence of the 
determination of the Pemisylvonians, notwilhslanding the warn- 
ing of the Auburn experiment, to carry out llicir sc.henx^ of soli- 
tary confinement. Wo do not know to whom belongs the credit 
of erecting this prison; the whole eonslrudion was certainly a 
great mistake, and could not have becMi ilevlsctl by those who 
first engaged in the jdan of reform. I'he. ilefect in tlie construc- 
tion of this prison, and the mutual cominunicalion incident to 
it, proved nolliing against the system which called it into exist- 
ence, yet it was calculated to damp the ardour of its friends, and 
joined to the melancholy effects caused liy solitude without 
labour in the Aiiiiurii prison, induced the legislature,’’ say our 
authors, to appoint a committee, consisting of Messrs. King, 
Shaler, and Wharton, to examine which was the better system 
of imprisonment.” 

As far as our recollection serves, these gentlemen were not 
appointed for the purpose here slAted. 'riicy were appointed un- 
der a resolution of the House to adapt the penal laws to the sys- 
tem of solitary confinement with labour, then about being 
tablishcd. I’hey were not called ujion to express an opinion 
upon either of the systems ; and the short tour of observation 
which they performed could not, qualify them for the task. 

* This prisoy i?at present undergoing an alteration, and is to be reconstructed 
upon the plan of the Eastern Pcnileiitiaiy, uiuU r the stiperinlendencc of Mr. 
John llaviland, architect. 'IMie only pail«of the original that is to remain, is tlic 
external wall. One block of cells, extending from the gate through the centre 
of the yard, is nearly completed. ^ 
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<<The authority of this inquiry had a powerful cflect on public 
opinion.” A few zealous friends of the Pennsylvania system 
assailed the work of Messrs. King, Slialer and Wharton on its 
appearance, and it shortly fell to the ground, inert and innoxious, 
and has long since ceased to claim any attention. 

We might ascribe a spice of disingcmiousncss to the remarks 
of Messrs. De Beaumont and I)e Toqucville on the theories of 
Mr. Livingston. I'hcy say itdmitied for 7/im/ the 
principle of laljour of the convicts.’^ The whole tenor of Mr. 
Livingston’s Introduction to his code is in support of solitary 
labour. He refers to* solitary confinement without labour as an 
experimenV Ul't never advocates it. 'rhis chapter concludes 
with remarks upon the controversy in the TJniterl States in re- 
gard to the two systems — Pennsylvania and Auburn — the ad- 
vance made by other stales in the improvement of penal laws 
and prisons — the diflerence between the operation of a central 
government like France, *\vhcre aM public measures emanate from 
one point, and of the local governments of tlic United Slates, 
where public institutions are subject to revision by the popular 
voice, and are more immediately amenable and sooiier brought 
under supervision. 

The Commissioners deprecate the old system, which, when 
they wrote, still existed in fifteen of the stales, and allude par- 
ticularly to New Jersey. Since then, New Jersey has ado))ted 
the Pennsylvania system, and a new prison is aflvancing under 
the superintendence of Mr. John Haviland.'^ ^ The prisons of Ohio 
and New Orleans are denounced by our aulliors as barbarous, and 
the picture drawn of the latter is truly deplorable. They seem 
not to he aware of the erection of the new county prison in Pliila- 
dclphia, for the reception of prisoners for trial, vagrants, and con- 
victs for less than a year, and they remark: ‘‘ is easy to coneeive 
that he who is not yet ptonounced guilty,* and he who has com- 
mitted a crime or misdemeanour comj)arativcIy slight, ought to 
be surrounded By much greater protection than such as are more 
deep in crime.” They advert to the diversity of plans arising 
from the independent and sell*-acting nature of our state govern- 
ments,— intimate that France had better await the development 
•of the two systems, and llicn remark upon the Soutiicrn states 
and slavery. They speak of the contrarieties of penal laws iriithis 
country, some being mild and others “ charaAerized with all tin; 
rigour of a code of Draco. ”^They express the ojiiiiion that cor- 
poral punisj^ment is calculated to bhuit the moral sense, and say, 
finally, << Whatever may be the difficulties yet tc^bc overcome, 

• Missouri, after having sent a cornTnlssioncr, (Mr. Donakcr,) to examine the 
improvements in Pennsylvania and New York, has adopted the Pennsylvania 
and a prison is now erecting for solitary confinement with labour. 
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we do not hcsitntc to say, that the muse of reform and of pro- 
p;ress in the TJnitcd States seems to us certain and safe.” 

In tlic second chapter of the work before us, the authors entej' 
into a discussion of the fundamental principles of tlie penitentiary 
system, and examTne in what the two distinct systems, Auburn 
and Pennsylvania, a«i;rce, and in what they dilfer. "J'hcy say, 

^‘'I'he penitentiary system, in the pro|)cr acceptation of the 
word, relates only to individuals conrlemned and subjected to the 
punishment of imprisonment for the expiation of their crime.’’ 

Notwithstanding the opportunities \vhii*.b these gentlemen have 
had, tluiy do not yet oompreliend the triieViature of the Pennsyl- 
vania system. The idea of expiation does not bclopjij to it. It is 
humane in all its operations, and the dc])rivation of liberty and 
of intercourse with others, is only to aHbrd proper facilities for 
reflection and moral culture. It has no relation to society at large, 
further than the knowledge of the bfdief in the necessity of seclu- 
sion, to remove criminal prop<^nsities,*nwy fleter those* whom the 
fear of the penalty, and not upright ])rinciplcs, keep in the path 
ofhoiiesty. What is the amouot of atoiu'ment rendered to so- 
ciet}', b}- the confinement of the. ofl'endcr uncler discipline more 
or loss rigorous? Wliat gratification can the community derive 
from aii}^ amount of bodily jiain. which can be inflicted upon an 
individual ? The ])risoner in his cell is lost sight, of hy the world, 
and the whole operation of the system relates to himself. The 
causes wliich led to crime, are removed from him. The morbid 
influences of evil habits, associations, and fiassions, are withdrawn 
— he is thrown hack upon himself — ho sees only those who are 
re])utal)le, and learns to compare his])rcscnt condition with theirs, 
lie finds there is no especial protection from adversity, aflbrded 
to them more than to himself, lie sees the beauty of hon('st 3 ’ 
and truth, and an i^pporlunity is granted to remove from his mind 
the impression that bis former evil coTirsc has raisc’d an insur- 
inountahJo obstacle to his return to re.‘?pect ability. 'J'lic directors 
hohl out to iiiin the assurance that his j)ast aclji'shall not exclude 
Jiim, and Jiis isolation secures him from the machinatious of the 
hardened oflendcr. When he K?avcs the prison, tlie finger of 
scorn is not pointed at him to throw him again into the paths of- 
vice, and there is nothing to prevent the success of iiis exertiofTis 
in4hc way of uprightness. If, in his cell, lie looks beyond the 
mere moral causes which may restore liim to sociel^", and refers 
his conduct to his Creator, his dijy is inculcated hy his Bible, 
and hy his religious instruetpr, and liis incarccratii^n, which was 
regarded jvs»a privation, n\xy come to he esteemed his greatest 
blessing. Solitary confinement with labour, is (he cordon mni- 
laire. against moral pestilence. Moral treatment is its basis and 
its object- Punishment- its consequence, not its motive. 

'riic French Commissioners, and the advocates of the .Airburn 
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jystem, botli ailmlt the necessity of llie separation of criminals. 
They say, thrown into soliliulc the culprit reflects. Placed alone 
in view of his crime, he learns to hate it ; and if his son I is not sur- 
feited (surcharged) with crime, and thus has Install taste for any 
thing better, it is in solitude where remorse will come to assail 
him.^^ TJie founders of the Aubuyn system, says the report, 

follow a diflerent course to arrive at the same end. Labour in 
common^ and in silence, forms the characteristic trait which dis- 
tinguishes the Auburn system from that of Pennsylvania.’’ “Ow- 
ing to the silence to which the prisoners are all condemned, this 
union (congregation) of ,1hc ])risoncrs, it is asserledj oflers no 
i neon veil ie«ice*‘ and presents many advantages.’’ “They arc 
united, but no moral connexion exists among them.” “They 
see ivilhont knowing each other. They arc in society without 
any intercourse ; there exists among them neither aversion nor 
sympathy.” <^Thc criminal, wiio coNTK.MrLATUs A trojkct 

OP ESCAPE, or AN ATTKUPT AOAINST THE X.JPE OP II IS KEEPERS, 
DOES NOT KNOW IN WIIICII OP HIS COMPANIONS HE MAV EXPECT 
TO FIND ASSISTANCE.” 

It has happened, very unfortunately for the correctness of 
these conclusions, that very rcceutly a keeper was murdered in 
an attempt to escape, by several convicts, in the state prison in 
Connecticut. It is said that the plan had been concocting for a 
considerable length of time, and that owing to some relaxation 
of the discipline, more communication ha<l been allowed than 
the officers were aware of. In attempting to oj)en a lock, the 
key broke in the wards, and thus gave time to nuistm- a force 
sufficient to seize the jirisoners, and frustrate the escape. 

Again, the authors say : “Their union in llie workshops, has, 
therefore, nothing in it itnns^ci'ous it has, on the contrary, it 
is said, an advantage peculiar to it, tliat of accustoming the j)ri- 
soner to obedience.” irohcdiciicc to llie pognlalions of the pri- 
son is here meant, are not the means as certain in the Kastern 
penitentiary ? ‘STlie princijial object of punishment, in relation 
to him who sutfers it, is to give him the hahils of S0Ci0ty> and 
first to leach him to obey.” ’^’hc writers must here have the 
idea of military ohcdicmcc. This is all very well when in con- 
(thement, but of what value is it when the jirisoner is once set 
free? Does he apply his military obedience to the laws, wticn 
he is removed from their immediate executive? Who is his 
keeper, and whom has he to <;*bcy, after he has regularly under- 
gone his prepress of expiation? Society has been remunerated 
by his punishment, it has no further exaction. i{» lie oflbnds 
again, all he has to do is again tp expiate. 

Obedience to the laws, arises more from a moral sense of what 
-iaduc from the individual to the community, for the advantages 
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which fellowship gives, than from a servile idea of the power to 
inflict piinisliment. 

The authors say the Auburn prison gives the prisoner^ 
‘‘habits of society.’^ If, by habits of society, is meant cleanli- 
ness, order, indusfty, or regularitj' of life, the prisoner in his 
lonely cell has greater incentives to these virtues, inasmuch as 
they aflfect his individual rfonifort, and there are none to share 
the praise or blame wliich may attach to him. lie rises early, 
cleanses his cell, goes orderly to work, and repairs to his bed 
with a species of system which perhaps he never knew before, 
but which cannot he easily eradijiated. • 

As in tlic Auburn system, conversation is foij^idcl^n, can the 
prisoner learn ‘‘habits of society” from looking in his compa- 
nion’s face? Wc tliink it would habituate him to the countenances 
of many criminals, wJiich, when he is liberated, he can easily re- 
cognise. He is as readily known by Ihostj who have been dis- 
charged, and thus facilities tt? association aie allbrdcd, anil the 
caste is jicrpetuatcd. 

Jly the Pennsylvania systcmi Jhese associations arc all broken 
up. After three years, the prisoner may in^vain look for the 
haunt of his old coinp inions. The ])lace wimre his purloinings 
found a mart, is removiMl. 'riic spurocs of supply heinp; stopped, 
the receivers of stolon goods are jmrsuing their vocations in other 
cities, where convicts liave been enabled to keep up llieir acquaint- 
ance. 

Our autliors conclude this portion of their labours with some 
remarks upon the discipline of Sing-Sing, and the. power which 
thirty keej)ers have over nine hundred c(>nvicts. 'fhe fear of 
being sliot in attempt ing to escape, keeps them in subjection. 
Having in one or two instances witnessed the promptness and 
precision with wlite.li a keepcr^can shoot, it is a matter of some 
deliberation as to wl^o shall be the viertm to facilitate the escape 
of others. The ten following pages are devoted to the considera- 
tion of the administration of prisons. Alany faefs are stated with- 
out much commentary, other than would natiirall3' occur to in- 

tcllisenl and observin)? men. 'J’iio (^)mmi.'<sioncr.<i speak of the 
necessity of having men of cultivated intellect to act as supcriii-- 
tendeiits, and instance the increase of consecjucncc which appcT- 
taias to those olFices under the pr(?sent arrangement. Thej’ say, 
“As soon as the ^xjnitentiary system was adopted in the liniteil 
States, the changed its ^nat ure, 'riie. moral direction 

of a penitentiary was wortl;y the attention of ni^u of higher 
grade tlian^tliosc who ordinarily were called upon to administer 
the ollice of jailer.’’ 'riicy advert to facilities of admittance to 
public cstablislimcuts iu the Imited States, iu contrast to the 
practice in Europe, and. mention the Eastern penitentiary as jjjj- 
exception. The system of solitary confinement, prccludt^rce 
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'isitution, and it is of course denied to all except those whom 
he laws have desif^nated as oiVicial visitors, anti those to whom 
^ written permission has been given by an inspector. ^‘Thc of- 
icial visitors are the governor, speaker and members of the sen- 
ile, the speaker and members of the house of Aijiresentatives, the 
iecretary of the commonwealth, the judges of the supreme court, 
the attorney general and Iiis deputies, ^the presidents and associate 
judges of all the conns in the state, the mayor and recorder of 
the cities of Pliiladelphia, Lancaster, and l^ittsburg, commission- 
ers and sheriffs of the several counties, and the acting committee 
of the Philadelphia society for alleviating the miseries of public 
prisons.^’ il^hiji list is thought hy the advocates of the Pennsyl- 
vania system, to he quite large enough for all the bcnclicial pur- 
poses of visitation. 

The subject of discipline, order, regulations, diet, produce of 
labour, contracts, clothing, bedding, &c. , occupy the space of a 
few pages, 'fhe sidjJecUol' or overslint (as it is called 
in ISoston,) is next considered, and our authors incline to the 
opinion that some stimulant to Qxtra exertion on the part of the 
convict, would nol be disadvantageous. 'Diey ask, ‘‘ is it not 
necessary tliat on the day when he re-enters society, he should 
have at lt;fist some means of support, whilst he is in search of 
labour?’’ 'riie law’s of Pennsylvania have maile provision to 
meet this difliculty, by authorizing tlic w'ardcn to give to each 
prisoner on liis dischargi^, four dollars, if his behaviour in prison 
has been such as to justify it. The cha[)ter cuicls with some n*- 
marks upon subjecting w’omeii to the operation of the Auburn 
system, 'rhe translator says, experience has taught ihat in this 
attempt the diiriculties have been increasoil two fold. 

Next in consideration, is the disciplinary means resorted to 
in the Pennsylvania and Auburn prisons. In the Appendix is a 
statement of conversation^ held with the prijfconers in the Kasleni 
penitentiary, and wx* presume the fullovving ([notations express 
the inferences drfiwii from those conversations: 

“ 111 iMuUulclptuu, tlu; discipline U US biinplc as llie system llsclf. The only 
critical moment is tllllt when the pn&oifcr i iii._*r.s U»I.: prison. The solitary coll 
.. of the criminal, is for some days full of tcrrlhlc phantoms. Aj^itutccl and lonnciii- 
ci^jby a thousand fears, he accu.ses society of injustice and cruelly, and in such a 
disposition of mind, it sometimes will happen Uiat he disrej^urds the unlers, and 
repels the consolations offered to him. When the convict has overcome the first 
impressions of solitude, when he has triumphed over the terrors which almost 
suiTcndered him to insanity or despai^ when, in his solitavy cell, in the midst of 
the pains of a stinging conscience, and the agitations of his soul, he has t'alleu 
into a dejection tfi' iniiid, and ha.s sought in fZibonr a relief from his griefs, from 
that moment he is lamed, and forever submisdve to the rules prison. In 

other prisons, disciplinary punlsbiiienls arc iiiHicled on the prisoners who break 
the laws of silence, or refuse to work, iful silence is easy for him who is alone i 
and labour is nut refused by those who^e only coiisolaiion it forms. 

riKU‘C occabioually occur pab^uges like the following, the phi- 
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losophy of which we confess we cannot understand — have 
pointed out the evils of absolute solitude, the deficiency of which 

is, tliat it deprives the prisoner’s snhini.ssion of its moral cha- 
rac/er.^^ We liavc adv'erted to this siihniission and obedience 
before, and were ;Tg.iin about to examine it critically, when we 
found we had l)cen anticipated by tlic very judicious translator, 
lie says, ‘‘to attribute a nfcral character to a submission which 
is produced by the tlireat of instant corporal punishment in the 
moment ol iniraction, semns to me a solecism. The prisoner’s 
moral exertion certainly is not more proved by submitting to 
silence because lie. would be severely jMinwhed were he to break 

it, than by the material imjmssibility ot hreakiu)^ it ;^and whilst 
the former means irritate, the latter lead to contemplation.” 

Alien* iisinii; laniiinge decidedly approl)atory of the discipline 
in Philadelj.diia, and staling it as lliat which offers Ihc least em- 
barrassment, I he commissioners are brought to speak of the dis- 
cipline of the Au!)urn systtnn. The infjfciion of stripes is the com- 
pulsory process of the ])lau last named. Stripes were once the 
punishment for offences committjLul in Pennsylvania. The whip- 
pingpost was once the great scandal of our hiTrnane community. 
Our old citizens advert to tliatj)eriod as that in whicli society had 
not emerged from Iiarbarism. Humanity was outraged, and the 
system exploded as unworthy the age. It was almost the last 
remnant of the redrihutive system, hut it was a material part of 
it. Our public men held the opinion that it degraded the moral 
sense, and lliat it was calculated to plunge men still deeper, who 
were already low enough in the moral estimate. They held that 
it j)roduced vindictive feelings in the sufferer, and added malice 
and malignity to crime. The unhappy cul])rit saw no means of 
regaining his station, after having undergone the degradation. He 
truly felt that the Aoiicst comnymity was no community for him. 
Thc line had been fo** ever drawn between him and honest men, 
and it was his turn to ask retribution from them as his enemies and 
his proper jirey. Wliatever of spirit, pnMe, malihood, may have 
existed, were tieparted for ever, and nought hut sneaking vices 
remained. It may he said that rogues have no pride, yet, if there 
were the smallest spark, would it not he better to Ian it into^, 

flame, than to extinguish It lor ever with the scalding tears 
disgrace and pain. 

It may he thortght these remarks do not apply fo whipping 
within the prison, where there ar^j none lo witness it but its de- 
praved inmates. Hut lite e>hihilioii before the p[isoner’s own 
commuiiit}^ rwiust stir up his angry passions and the whisper of 
diabolical vengeance — the curse^ not loud but deep, breathes upon 
his lips and rankles in his heart. His “ submission” is hypocrisy, 
anil he but “bides his time” to repay with tenfold usury, 
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have met with prisoners who have suflbred at Sinu;-Sing, and 
have heard fall from them, some of the most rancorous expres- 
sions that ever found tonj^iic, and the hitter and ji^rindinj^ empha- 
sis with whicli tlie wdsli for an opportunity to avengtj Ihem- 
selves was accom])anied, was indicative of l*iic most maJignant 
feelings. 'J'he province of the laws is'trespasscd upon when this 
discretionary power of wtnpping is*givcn to the keeper, and in 
this particular, the Auburn system is characterized by worse 
features than tlie old Pennsylvania code. There the number of 
stripes was directed by law. The inlVictor had no passion to gra- 
tify — the suftcrer knew the limit of his misery. We find that 
the inspec^ors^ who were at first required to sec this discipline 
administered, shut their eyes to the scene, and their ears to 
the groans, and fled without the precincts of this pandemouical 
exercise. 

<‘lJut,^’ say our authors, ^^Now, could these various peniten- 
tiaries dispense with corjSoral clfasliscmcnt? I'liis is a question 
we dare not solve. Wc are merely able to say, that deprivtal of 
this assistance, prison disci|)linp w^ould meet with obstacles very 
difficult to overcome. With the relaxation of this disciplhie, to 
which many causes tend, the Auburn system must return to that 
of its origin, the old Auburn prison. 

*‘The discretionary power, by virtue of which, the lowest 
keeper at Auburn, and even the. turnkeys at Sing-Sing, lash the 
prisoners, was never contested in the IJniled Stales.” 

Here we think the writcr.^J, though generally cautious in tlieir 
statements, are in error, llolh the right ami the policy iiave been 
ably contested, and the people of Pennsylvania would, under no 
circumstances, sanction the practice. It is only in JS’ew York 
that the right of keepers over convicts has lieen thought to bear 
the relationship of that of a “father over his^'children.”'^ Sucli 
fathers are apt, we think, to make such children. 

To prevent the idea that wc exaggerate in our strictures upon 
this discipline, aiid as the authors intimate that stripes are not so 
frequent as is believed — wc say^ that oui* informaliou is not de- 
rived from the keepers and tutiikcys of those insiiiuiious. Wc 
have heard the stories of their cruelties many times repealed, 
and where there is a general agreement and corrohorating testi- 
mony on one side, it is dillicult to jiersiuule us to adopt tJui con- 
trary opinion, whatever anxiety may be manifest on the part of 
those interested to make us d^o so. 

“ Now, the whole system of ^these prisons injurious to the 
health, and are the rigours of solilqdc and the cruellies of disci- 
pline fatal to the life of the imj^risoned?” 

No comparison is attempted in relation to this point between 
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the Auburn and Pennsylvania systems, the latter, in the author’s 
opinion, bavin*:; been too recently established to justify any con- 
clusions. The reports of the physician make the mortality at tho 
Eastern Pcnitcntiajy aliout five per cent. 'Die conclusion of the 
Commission is, that a Iess*number ilic under tlic system of isola- 
tion and strijics tlian in jirispns under former regulations. 

'J'hey sum up this section of their work by stating that the 
Penifcntiaiy system in Airierica is severe.' ^‘Whilst society in 
the United Stales gives the exam|)Ie of most extended liberty, 
the jirisons of tiie same country oiler tlie spectacle of the most 
comjilete 'J'hc citizens subject to the law are pro- 

tected l)y it ; tlicy only ceasi*. to be free whei^ they become 
wicked.’’ 

We follow our aiitliors to the next subject for consideration, 
wliich is refoi’m. 'riiey lakii occasion to indulgcj in a smile at 
what iJiey call the f)no?)2 a the I^enitenliaiy system which 
is j)rcvaleiU in the I.^iili'd Slates, and rfunark uj)on the philo- 
sophical niverie.s of philantiiroj)ists, and hedieve there is a dis- 
position to overrate the extent of* reform attayiabic in those in- 
stitutions. d’hey spi'ak of the corrupting in(hicncc of the French 
prisons, and are alive to all tlr* evils whii'h pertain to the con- 
gr(!gatory systmiis. 'flny sa)’, It is evident that all moral con- 
tagion among the im[)rison(?il is impossible, particularly in Phi- 
ladelphia, wiiore thick walls separate tlu*. prisoners both day and 
night.” 'file means adopted by the jirojectors of the new sys- 
tems, not only to prevent corruption, but to reform the guilty, is 
referreil to, and although we have cpioted liberally heretofore, 
vve cannot refrain from giving tlieir language in relation to the 
Kastern Penitentiary. 

In iMiil.nU lphia, tli* moral .situation in which the convicts arc placeil, iscmi- 
npntlv calciihiU'd to iacililalc their rt'j^'t^icrution. Wc have more than once ^re- 
marked the serious turn ♦vhie.li the ideas of tlic^])risoiiers in this l»cnilciuiary 
take. ^\\■ have seen convicts there, who.sc levit}' had le<l to crime, and wliosc 
minds had, in that solilmlc, contracted hahits of meditation and rcasoninfj alto- 
gether extraordinary. 'Tin: sys'ein oi this prison app(‘ared*lo us especially pow- 
crliil over individtia’is en(lf)\ved with some elevation of mind, and who had tm- 
joyed a polite education. Intellectual ludli arc iKiUirally those who arc the least 

able to ciuluic a .*je|)aralion from all society* ^ 

“ We can however assert, that this ahsolulc solitude produces the liveliest i.'lj- 
pression on all prisoners, lieiierally^ their hearts are ton ml ready to open them- 
sclvA, and the facility of being moved renders them al^o litter tor reformation- 
They are particularly .’icecssible to ivligi«>us sentitiients, and the reniembraiice 
of their faniib lias an iiiiroinino:i power over tlieir iiinids.** 

'J'hny mcnlioii in dclail l.h^ means employed to enlighten and 
reform, am^ conclude liy saving— 

“ Can thi'i'c be a combination more powerful for reformat'.on than that of a 
prison wliicli haiuls over tlic prisoner to all the trials of solitude, pleads him 
tlu'ougli reflection to remorse, through religion to hope; makes him indiistri<uw 
by the burden of idlctic.sS| and whicli, whilst it inflicts the tornieiit of solitiyjC^ 
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akes him find a charm in the converse of pious men, whom otherwise he would 
JVC seen with indifiercncc, and heard without pleasure ?** 

The Auburn system, in the opinion of the Commissioners, 
loes not rest upon so philosophicnl a theory jjs Ihnt of Pennsyl- 
vania, and its eiTiricncy depends upoijjts cxceiilivc deprirlmcnt, 
ind the use of external means not ei\)ploY(*d in llic other prison. 
It is not so well calculated for retloclion ami repentaitcc, hut it 
is more favourable to instruction, the religions teacher being 
enabled to address them all at once. We havti already given our 
objection to these ‘^external moans;’’ and the burthensome na- 
ture of the discipline upon the subordinate ofticers is calenlated 
to endanger* itsi continuance; as it is rarely the case that men in 
those stations have any higher motive for action than their 
weekly stipend. 

The department for religious instruction, and the chari table 
aid of men of high distinction, wjio perform the part of teachers 
on Sunday in the New 'York prisons, arc s[)oken of in terms of 
great praise, and they add, “Certainly, if the reformation of a 
criminal be possible, it must l;c obtainable by such means and 
such persons.” 

The Commissioners proceed to speak of the liability on the 
part of the religious instructor to be deceived by ])rofessions of 
reform^ the inducements held out to the prisoner by the hope of 
pardon and the evils arising from the free exercise of that |)ower, 
and stale that at Auburn one-third of the whole nuiTiber of par- 
dons is granted on the presumption of reformation. 

The miscinevous elTects arising from the facilities with which 
pardons were obtained formerly in Pennsylvania, have been much 
canvassed, and on some occasions have called forlli public repro- 
bation. We understand, however, that the j^raeticc of interpos- 
ing with the governor in behalf »jf convicts is abstained from by 
the inspectors of our slate prison, on the |;fi in(!iple, that much of 
the efficacy of penal laws depemls ujxm their cerlaiiity. In a 
conversation recently liad with one of the otlicers of that insti- 
tution upon this suhjoci, he UMod this language : “We wish all 
rogues clearly and distinctly tt) undcrslaiitl, that the sei)iciH!i; «f 
the law is as certain to he imposed as that it was passed,” and 
fliat no plea of good behaviour in prison, no pretence of refor- 
mation, can be available within the gates of the Eastern Peni- 
tentiary. 

The next question is, wlicthcr the statistics of prisons will 
bear out thc*Commissioners in their views of the consecpicnccs 
of the systems. ^ ^ * 

Statistics are the best founiVition for conclusions, hut great 
attention to accuracy is necessary in making them up, and they 
il^ld be carefully examined before an attempt is made to use 
because, the errors which arise from statistics cannot be 
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so readily refuted as those which sprint^ from opinion. They 
are much too easily taken for granted; their originals are not 
always available, and their mistakes, if any, arc perpelnatcfk 
We think, in this case, our authors have been negligent, as th(!y 
state the nunihcr condemn, cd to iiii])risonmcnl in Pennsylvania in 
1830, to be 2,084. In this number they must include all the siis])i- 
cious eases, ])etty oifcnces, vagrants, and disorderly persons, who 
have made themselves answerable to the lindiscriminatifig code 
of our local magistrates, and have been committed to Arch street 
prison on sentences of from one to thirty days; for, from all the 
data we can procure, we cannot find .that the number of con- 
demnations in I’ennsylvania was ever over th'^oc Ivuiiflred for 
any year since 1737. It appears to us to be eidculaled to mislead 
very much, when llioy lake this number and compare it with 
only the special convictioiis which, lliey have ol)taine«l from 
other states, and then frirni a iudgment of llie state of crime in 
Pennsylvania, 'riieir conclnsion from'* this view of things is, 
“that Clime increases in Connecticut, remains stationary in 
Pennsylvania, and decreases in? Aiarylaiul, Massachusetts, and 
New York.'*’ Partial statistical tables on ibis subject arc romler- 
cd, and we cannot trace the progress to this c,onclusiou by any data 
that is offered in the book or liie appendix. 4'lic sources from 
which information of this kind is deriviid are so much scattered 
as to be beyond our control at pn'semt. must, therefore, be 
content to stale wliat we know in relation to Pennsylvania in re- 
futation of the position assumed by the authors. 

In the year 182b there were in the old Walnut 

street jirison, ----- convicts. 

In the 50 counties of the state, say 3 to each, 150 

Total, - - - • . - 780 

I 

At the present day', there are in Walnut sti;ect 
prison, - - - - - -• 35b 

In Pittsburgh, - - - - 130 

Eastern Penitentiary, - - - - 130 

50 Counties, loO 

Total, 7b b 

The population of Peiinsydvanijf had increased 200,000 in that 
space of lime, and to bear ofit the Commissioners ’tn th.eir asser- 
tion that ctiifics are stationihy, and have the same relation to the 
population, the number of convicts at present should he upwards 
of 1,200. The portion of this calculation which relates to the 
back counties is as fair tor the one date as for the other, as tb^’e 
is no greater inducement to keep convicts in the county jaifs now 
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.an there was seven years aji;o ; indeed the former period has 
ic advantage, as tlic slate is now divided into Eastern and West- 
on sections, and the clioicc of kccjniig j)risoncrs in the county 
risons, or sending them to the state prison, \yill be most likely 
) preponderate for the latter. * 

The causes which operate to present that uniforniity which 
.light reasonably be expected to prevail in prison statistics in 
America, arc not to be looked for in the Penitentiary systems, 
)ut in the political circumstances whicli surround the different 
itates. 

In the extreme Soutlii. (excepting Now Orleans, where the 
iperations #f cotninercc have innuence,) among slaves, who arc 
kept as a distinct class, the temptations to commit crimes arc not 
great. Their bodily wants being providcid for, and lh(^y having 
no individual rights, then', is a kind of commnnily f>f goods, and 
a near approach to equality of con^lition. 'rhe poor free labourer 
of the North has to ])rovi^de for himself from day to day, amongst 
society where the muvpial distrihiition of fortune is made, mani- 
fest, and where hejearns to compare conditions mncii to his own 
disadvantage, llcsides, many offences may he*, committed among 
slaves which are punished sumnia^il}^ hy their masters, and lind 
no place among public records. 

In Maryland, where there arc many free negroes, llunr effect 
upon the criminal calendar is (piite a])par(mt. In the Northern 
and Middle states, the variation of importation of foreigners, 
and the effect upon crimes, in com])arison with the native popu- 
lation, are to be consiilcred. 

The writers, in judging from the stale of crime in (k)nnecticul, 
seem to think lliat education and knowledge arc inoperative, be- 
cause in that stale knowledge is more flilfusiMl^than in any other, 
and yet their criminal population ^Is on the incrc'asi*.. 'fhe trans-. 
laior has examined and commented U|)on th^s j).n t of the subject 
with great abilit}-. He remarks upon iho .signiiic.ance of ttuuns 
and our diirereiit*uiid(M\standing of them; asks, wljethcr siiuplc 
instruction in relercmce to sc’riii’KM* is ineimt, or “that knowIe<lge 
which casts its light upon the whole soul, and reaches the, heart 
•rtS well as the head.” 'fhe Commissioners say stnne Jlniericans 
believe that knowledge and education have a tendeney to dimin- 
ish the number of crimes. The translator says nil Jlmericdns^ 
and we add all intelligent men, the point rightly considen'd. 
The enlargement of the facJ^Jtics by education renders more 
comprehensiWe and appreciable t.li«. rclation.ship of individuals 
to communities, softens and siibjut^ates the ])assAjifs, induces 
civilization and the other charaipteristics of liumanity ; and al- 
though instruction in the means of creating and providing for 
^ th^vants and luxuries of society may tend to increase the faculty 
and enlarge the field of the dishonest, yet the broad moral con- 
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dition of the cultivated is more elevated than that of the unen- 
lightened. 

Our aulliors speak of the sadden increase of crime in Amerigi 
at the end of llie war — as arising from a cause independent of 
the penitentiary System, "^rhey advert to other causes wliich 
have an c/I’ect in increasing crime in appearance, though not in 
fact. Something de])eMds rtpon the degree of activity exercised 
by the police, and something on the lecliftgs of tlie magistrates, 
who condemn more freely to a reforming prison, than to a de- 
moralizing one. 

They assert that ^^a had prison cannpt Corrupt those who have 
not been exposed to its inthienee, any more thai^a good peniten- 
tiary can correct those who have remained out of tlic reach of its 
beneficial discipline.’^ 

This assertion wo consider nnpbilosophical. If prisoners arc 
reformed by a gooil penilentiar\% Ibe^ cease to ojjerate upon the 
out-door community — they make no jiwselytcs to their profes- 
sion. 'riiey do not jiervert those, aruiiiul them, hy wicked ex- 
ample, nor do they instruct the uninitiated, 0|; dedude the simple. 
JMor'e criminals are made by example among a certain class of 
the community, than by any (^tber process. I low many instances 
have we on record of boys being made the instrnme4its of old 
and wary villains? We may venture to say, the biography of 
almost every convict will commence with his induction to crime 
through had example or had comjiany. And can it he maintained 
with truth that prisons act only on the morality of prisoners? If 
penitentiaries operale lo reform ihe wickt'd, or to deter from the 
commission of crime by reason of their privations, they cither 
drive awa}' from their j)recincts the old olfcnders, or destro}'^ the 
disposition to oli’eiid, and either way, the poisonous influence 
upon the morals of others is nvinoved. 

A comj)arison is instituted hy the Ffcnch Commissionew, be- 
tween the eil'ects produced by the old and the new systems in* 
restraining crimes, and the presumption is extremely tavourablc 

to the latter, although they allcgt that in their opinion they 
have not been suilicienlly long Atablished to warrant a decided 
judgment. 

There is so little resemblance in the modes of existence in trie 
IJiiHcd Stales and France, that a comparison as to the niimher 
of crimes, founded upon the statistical doeuments, would be im- 
perfect. They have attempted a ci^ijiarison, however, by taking 
the Pennsylvania documeiitsiiis a criterion for the extent of crime 
in the [JniU;d» Slates, and the conclusion is that there are less 
crimes committed in France tlu^n in this country. As wc have 
shown those documents to be fallacious, tlieir remarks upon this 
point contain little of vuluc. They however state, that if tivsy 
deduct from tiie total number of crimes, those committed by ne- 
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grocs and foreigners, they would find that the white American 
population commits loss crime than theirs. This they say would 
»ot be fair, horausc it would be the same as deducting the poorer 
class of French, that is to say, those who commit crimes. We 
take upon ourselves to contend, that some allowance should he 
made us for negroes, generally the offspring of slaves, whose edu- 
cation (if they are capable of receiving it to the extent of the 
whites, which some persons do not admit,) has not been attended 
to on account of the difiiculties of procuring proper teachers, and 
the necessity of providing first for the poorer class of whites. As 
to foreigners, the moral standard of a nation ought not to he 
judged by ‘the '•onduct of those who have sought a refuge upon 
its shores, especially as there arc no restrictions to their immi- 
gration, foundctl upon moral attributes. If the. same inducements 
to immigration, as exist in llie Unitiul Slates, were offered in 
France, to what extent would criminal foreigners increase her 
calendar! ' 

There is a difference in the conception of crime in the two 
countries. What comes under the law in France, is not cogni- 
zable in the United States, and vice versa; — and again, crimes 
are not punished in the same degree, owing to the ilitfercnce in 
the estin>ate of offence. 

'riic conclusion is, that all comjiarisons bi'tween America and 
Europe, lead to no satisfactory result. “America can be com- 
pared only with lu?rself; yet this comparison is sulficient to shed 
abundant light upon the (piestion we arc considering; and we 
acknowledged the superiority of the new penitentiary system 
over the old prisons, when we found tliat the mimhcr of recom- 
mittals in tlie ancient prisons, compared to all convictions, was 
in the proj)ortion of one to six, ami in the new penitentiaries, in 
the proportion of one to twenty.’’ ' 

The chajdcr next offered, is headed ‘Mi lancial department.^’ 

' The cost of tlic different jndsons in the United States, in their 
exterior cmhellishments, internal structure, and diisburscnicnts 
for houscliold purpose.s, arc v.onsidcred, and the preference is 
given to Auburn, on the groiu¥d of economy. We do not think 
*^his a safe mode of judging, 'fhe character of economy is due 
only to that institution which approaches tin* nearest to its object, 
and curtails by its operation not only llic direct lax foi* the 
mainlainancc of convicts, but the indirect levies made by those 
lawless collectors. Althougl’ w(? are of opinion that all public 
edifices shoirld bear llic stamp of the age, in matters of taste, and 
we rather incline to a liberal disposal of funds for those purposes, 
yet wc cannot but regret that Mie expenditure for architectural 
appearance in the Eastern penitentiary, should have the least ten- 
" di^cy to prevent the adoption of the system elsewhere, particu- 
larly* if it is not otherwise objectionable. 
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The comparative cost of erection^ of prisons on the same plan 
in cliflbrent sections of the country, is commented upon, and the 
economical arrangement of our eastern brethren commendqjl. 
The means for ascertaining the expenditure of money in the 
erection of Sing-^ing prison, are not within our reacli ; but by 
the exhibit of accounts, ft costs the state thirty thousand dollars 
annually for support- Thfe the report of tj^ Boston prison dis- 
cipline society says is discouraging, aftcr^so many statements as 
to its capacity to maintain itself. The first section of this chapter 
concludes with some remarks as to the mode of erecting prisons 
in France, whether by labour of convicts, 9r others; preferring the 
former mode, inasmuch as the value of labour ^ manufacturing 
articles for sale, is of small importance. 

The produce of labour, wages, manner of sale of manufactured 
goods, and the economy of the financial department of the United 
States prisons, are presented in connexion witli remarks upon 
the necessity of selecting supifrinteiuTents of known probity and 
of extensive knowledge of affairs, and otherwise disposed to pay 
constant attention to all the departments of a working prison. 

The. French prisons arc expensive, owing to the laxity of dis- 
cipline, the allowance to convicts for what is produced over an 
allotted task, and the difTLCulties of sale, and small profit on manu- 
factures in France. They are demoralizing in their effects, the 
punishment neither deterring from the commission of crime, nor 
causing any reform. The unrestrained intercourse night and day, 
and the privileges allowed in trading with the proceeds of their 
“ overstint,’’ destroy that uniformity of penalty which should 
always subsist in prisons. The pay for extra labour slunild be 
given on discharge; and not then, in the authors’ opinion, unless 
the prisoner has sliown some proof that he would make a judi- 
cious use of it- » , 

• The mortality of ^lie French prisoiffi, is given at about*<?ight 
per cent. Speaking comparatively with France, the discipline* 
in this country is severe and inflexibly uniforifi, “ yet it is full 
of humanity in preventing the coHlagion of mutual communica- 
tion, which is fatal to soul and bedy.” 

The difficulties of applying the penitentiary system to France^ 
arise on the one hand from the fceling^that any melioration ^f 
theaphysical condition of prisoners, is inJpropcr, as it abates their 
punishment, and «n the other band, that they arc already so un- 
fortunate and unhappy that it wouiJ he cruel to aggravate their 
sufferings by isolation, or t|;[e imposition of silence ; and with 
some persops all schemes of« improvement arc viewed as chime- 
rical. The authors controvert tljese opinions, by presenting the 
moral operation of the penitentiary systern, and say : “ As much 
as we believe that the system founded on isolation and silence, is 
favourable to the reformation of criminals, we are equally ipclin- 
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eel to believa that the reformation of convicts who communicate 
with each other, is impossible.’’ 

„The Commissioners seem anxious to have an attempt made 
in France, and they refdtc the objections which they have stated 
to exist — they say, speaking; in the abstract, the penitentiary 
system of the United States (the superiority of which over every 
other, is incontestable) presents itscif to France with all the 
chances of success whii.h a theory can offer, the first experiment 
of which has already succeeded.” 

They deprecate the impression on the minds of their country- 
men, tliat the expenses a^e disproportionate to the value of the 
undertaking — sa^" tlierc is no necessity to lavish money in ar- 
chitectural adornment, and arc impresvsed with a belief that a 
simple j)ri.son, built in its interior after the American fashion, will 
not be very costly. The interior arranjijcnient of the Pennsylva- 
nia system is more exjjcnsive than the Auburn, the cells being 
larger, more cominodio!:s, belter lighted and ventilated, and 
adapted to solitary confinement, day and night, ^'hoy say, ^^If 
the question were 911 ly a theoretical point between Pennsylva- 
nia and Auburn, the former would be ])r(dcrable, but the expense 
of erection in the former is so consjderable, that it would not be 
prudent to recommend its adoption in France.” The inclination 
towards the Auburn system on the rcore of cconem}’, is, wc 
think, founded in mistake. New York has one llioiisand more 
prisoners than Pennsylvania. One of her prisons costs the slate 
the income of half a million annually, and an appro])riatioii of 
ten thousand dollars is asked for the other: They have departed 
from the system of solitary confinement at night, and their in- 
spectors deplore the effects already produced thereby on llic dis- 
cipline. They think their prison district must be extended on 
account of the rapid increase ?t Sing-Sing,” and altogether, 
things present an aspect by no means encou4**aging. 

What is the state of things in Pennsylvania ? It is unnecessary 
to go into detail, and perhaps would be premature; but the sta- 
tistics of criminal tribunals,, vnd the testimony of the police, 
show an almost radical chango* in the criminal business of the 
"dty, while the convictions from the country arc of a very cir- 
cumscribed character. 

Amongst the difficulties which the Commissioners have to con- 
tend with in France, is the humane feeling which pervades the 
people, in direct hostility tp the corporal punishment of the 
scourge, that necessary concomitijitit of the Auburn system. 
Another is the state of religious feei ng in France,*. wtiich would 
deny to the penitentiary systcii\^any assistance. Either the cler- 
gy would receive with lukewarmness this new institution, or 
the people would not be satisfied to sec them charged with the 
duly,,. if they showed any zeal for the moral reformation of cri- 
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minals. The church in France is looked upon as an appendago 
to royalty, and the people cannot separate religion ^froin autlio- 
rity. ^<In America, on the contrary, church and slate have al- 
ways been separated, and there exists ai» absence of all hostillTy 
between the peof^Je and ministers of every sect. In fact, socie- 
ty in the United States in ilself eminently religious, and should 
the sup])ort of the clergy Jail, the reform of ])risons would not 
thereby be deprived of the assistance rcniltJTed by religion.’^ 

Although the general tenor of the work before us is in favour 
of the adoption of one or the other of the American plans in 
France, yet the writers, at every step* appear to be seeking 
checks to a sanguine spirit, and prcsdht all the obstacles which 
they can antici[)ate, without destroying their* evicTent leaning 
towards an experiment of tlic kind. 

They object to the surveillance of the French police over 
criminals in reference to their slate of opposition to society; it 
would bo advantageous if it \#cre m»lQ with a view to re-esta- 
blish them in a mode of procuring an honest livelihood. They 
suggest to government the propriety of establishing agricultural 
colonioii similar to those in Belgium and Holland, as an interme- 
diate state* for released convicts between the prison and society. 
Tn conclusion tiny say, that Mthougb they do^not cxncct a sud- 
den and radical change in the system of France, yet they can 
reasonably demand that as many of the principles of the yVmc- 
ricaii system as arc practicable should be introduced, and they 
solicit a discussion in the public journals, in order to discover 
which arc the disciplinary punishments that miglit be admitted 
without ^volln^!ing public vSentinieiil, aiul wliicl) might prove in- 
comjjaiihle with the customs and civilization of their country. 

Houses of rcruge and reformation next claim the attention of 
the Commissioner^. 1'licy have fallen into some inaccuracies in 
regard to the laws regulating* these (i^tablisliments. Tlnw say 
they arc not rcipiirdd to make report to the IcgisIature.^The 
contrary is the fact. In reference to those located in Philador* 
phia aiid in New York, their cliarlcrs require "that an annual de- 
tailed statement should he rendqj^. Also, in respect to tlie ages 
of the inmates, the Commissioners are incorrect. Females ma^ 
be received in those institutions at any age under 18, and males 
under 21 — they cannot be retained be}%iKl these ages. 

The Appendix^ to the Avork contains an article on tlie subject 
of penal colonics, Avritten Avith a view to caution the j)eople of 
France, Avho seemed to ha\ie aii^cliiiation to their establish- 
ment. The writers, after lySuch deliberation aiYl*cxamination, 
facilitated 1)y*access to the documentary history of the British 
criminal settlements, give a decfisioii entirely adverse to them, as 
being enormously expensive and of doubtful utility. 

The advantages arising from them, have a spcQjoiis appear- 
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ance at firs^ which will not stand the test of investigation. De- 
portation to distant islands, where no improvement is intended, 
or attention is paid to moral culture, unfits the culprit for re-cn- 
trance into society, even if facilities are offered to his return ; and 
it is a duty on the part of the government, if the sentence is for 
a limited term, that a means of returning home should be pro- 
vided. If this is npt done, the piR.ishment is disproportion- 
ate to the crime; bceV.usc if compelled by want of faith in the 
government to spend a lifetime in a penal settlement, instead of 
a limited term of j^ears, the convict whose offence is of a light 
cast, has no ad vantage cover the one deeply imbued witli crime. 
If on the o]her hand, convicts are allowed to ^return, the main 
object of these establishments, which is to exhaust the source of 
crime, is frustrated. 

The convict who is compelled to Spend a portion of life in a 
distant clime, is ardently looking forward tO the time when he 
may be able 1o return iOi,hh country, and his prospects for the 
future being unconnected with his place of abode, no change 
takes place in his moral nature. 

We will present a summary 'of the difficulties attending the 
establishment of penal colonics, which have suggested them- 
selves to Uie minds of the authors.* 

They arc established in new, and therefore unhealthy countries. 
Men enervated by vices, are disqualified for the labours necessa- 
ry to colonization. I’hey have not the motive to contend with 
the difficulties which voluntary pioneers undergo. 

As death is a consequence of new settlements, the writers 
view transportation in the light of a circuitous and fraudulent 
mode of inflictiiig the penalty, and arc more in favour of its hav- 
ing a legal definition and administration. 

Transported convicts cannot be brought uip’cr the same con- 
troljjiat can he excrciscd»in jails, and a state of partial freedom 
and subjection (if the climate is desirable) would induce them 
to roam among ^Jie natives, and would establish a people pos- 
sessing all the natural vices of. the savage, joined to the refine- 
ment and ingenuity in wickedn'jps which the perverted arts of 
civilized society have created. 

•The improvident nature of convicts in a young colony would 
be expensively burthen^me to the parent country, in kcejjiing 
them from starvation. ^ 

From this cause Dofany Bay was thrice nearly destroyed. 
The incessant plots formed by convicts would make it necessary 
to keep up a stfong force to countcrjict them, and .would require 
the selection of governors of great energy and decision of cha- 
racter. The cost of the Australian colonies to the British govej;;^- 
ment for a period of thirty-three years, is set down at five and 
a half millions of pounds Sterling. There are 15,000 convicts in 
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Australia, and in the year 18299 one hundred and eighty thou- 
jand pounds sterling was expended on their account. ^ 

<< The punishment does not intimidate any, and hardens ma^y 
in the way of crime.^’ The expedients alHoptcd by government, 
ind the privilegesf and indulgences extended to convicts to avoid 
expense, hold out iiiduccnients to many persons in England, who 
ire pressed down with the ^ares of life, to ^mmit some offence 
in the hope that in a new country, where^ they are not known, 
their plans for subsistence may be more successful. The defini- 
tion of transportation, in the present day, is emigration at the 
expense of government. ^ • 

The partisans yf the system of transportation^ as a»penalty for 
crime, have abandoned their original ground, and protect*them- 
selves by the argument Ihiit it has been a means of establishing a 
colony. Admit this 5 transportation is not a penal system, but a 
method of culoiiizatiun. The views of our authors on this point 
are, that these colonists have do^ kin a* feelings towards the mo- 
tner country, and will sooner qr later throw off the yoke, and 
withhold the advantages which is hoped for in the way/of com- 
merce, inasmuch as all their associations with the parent esta- 
blishment arc repugnant, and fast a degrading reflection. 

The organic materials of such colonics.wilL never ^dlow the 
creation of a virtuous and happy community, but, on the con- 
trary, present the view of a futurity replete with turmoil and 
misery. 

All example is presented of two societies established in Ame- 
rica, (New England and St. Domingo.) The one, under the aus- 
pices of liberty and religion, is now the freest and most religious 
in the world. The other, founded by pirates, grew, under the 
management of depraved but intelligent men, to be rich and 
enlightened, but I’^niaincd the. most corrupt on earth, and ter- 
minated its existcuc^ by a bloody catastrophe, which had^ieeh 
prepared by its vices. , f . ^ 

The force of example, and the influence of public opinion, 
are hardly able, in a society composed of pure elements, to re- 
strain human passions; and how%^ it be expected in a society 
the majority of which have been condemned to ignoininiou#^ 
punishments for their crimes. • 

/Cnd again. Where women arc lost ft virtue, their offspring 
must be vicious. ^ ^ 

The conclusion is, that tra#isporj^tion may contributi^rapidly 
to people an uninhabited country; it m^y form free colonists, but 
not a strong aqd peacefulysonicty. ^ 

The vices of the mother county are not destroyed ; they are 
only trans-shipped, and she is only freed of a part of her misery 
to assign it to hei^ffspring in another climate. ^ 

The Appendix ^so contains a lar^^dy of noftMhd statist!- 
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cal tables,’ piany of wliicli carry ilicir own proofs of accuracy, 
and arc a species of dociiinenlary evidence of immense value in 
cfucidatiny ilie subject and assislinji; inquiries. We have, besides, 
an article on the Pennsylvania system, by the translator, who has 
also appended to the body of the work many ml s, in which the 
erroneous positions of the writers arc toiilcsled and refuted, and 
the causes of their misapprehensions tjsplaincd. 

A happy select ion’ was made in Dr. lecher as transhior, the 
whole of whose labour hears testimony of close invcsugalion of 
the suhjccl on which the work treats, and serves as an antidote 
to any poisonous intliiMice it may contain. 

Wo iiavy ihiis cinlenvotircd to follow Mcfeys. De Beaumont 
(111(1 De ToqiK’ville through their iiiqiiiric.s, and to give a sy- 
nopsis of their labours, with occasional corrections of wliat ap- 
peared to us to he mistakes. How far we have succeeded in 
our object, we leave to oUkm's to judge, taking km in Ihc mean 
time to say, we are ac,lg:iff;ii by fio oilier feeling than a desir* 
for the advaiiccnienl (if iriilli on a siibjecl whicJi yet oeeiipies 
the piiWic iniiid, and whIrJf has, in our esliiiiiilioii, a character 
(if the highest iniporlaiice. ) 






